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1S()7. 

T  *IIS  is  by  no  menns  .so  aniplo  a  memoir  as  the  number 
of  woulil  seem  to  indicate.  'Plie  last  HO  [lagcs  arc 

occupied  \vit!i  niimeN  pulilication  in  French,  rtdative  to  the 
affair  with  Hoii.sseau  ;  a  translation  of  this  pamphlet  is  inserted 
in  the  narrative,  accompanied  by  several  additional  letU*rs  on 
the  same  business,  atnl  c-ngrossing  more  than  lOO  pages;  and 
about  130  pages  are  tilled  with  criticism  on  Hume’s  writings, 
oigiit  pages  that  were  printed  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Essays,  but  in  the  later  ones  omitted  by  the  author^  and  a 
critique  on  Wilkie’s  Epigoniad,  sent  by  Hume  to  the  (’ritical 
Review.  Much  less  than  half  the  book,  therefore,  is  occupied 
with  wliat  is  strictly  biographical,  even  if  we  include  a  con-* 
siderable  number  of  his  letters  to  some  of  his  distinguished 
friends,  especially  Dr.  Robertson.  In  so  much  of  the  volume 
as  we  owe  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hitchic,  we  do  not  find  occasion  for 
any  great  measure  of  cither  praise  or  blame.  It  is  written  with 
perspicuity,  in  a  style  not  clumsy,  hut  not  remarkable  for  ele¬ 
gance.  The  detail  of  the  few  events  of  Hume’s  life  would  be 
sufficiently  orderly,  if  there  appeared  less  eagerne.ss  to  seize 
and  dilate  every  circumstance  that  can  be  introduced  as  an 
episode.  A  chaiacUT  of  sense  and  independence  is  visible 
throughout ;  and  the  present  is  one  of  the  vciy  few  bio¬ 
graphers  who  are  free  from  the  weakness  of  enthusiiistically  ad¬ 
miring,  or  the  hypocrisy  of  atTeciing  so  to  admire,  the  mixed 
afid  imperfect  subject  of  their  pages.  •  If  he  could  have 
brought  himself  to  the  obse<]uiousness  of  promising  to  laud 
his  subject  up  to  the  pitch  of  eidogy  which  would  have  gra¬ 
tified  the  delicate  ears  of  Hume’s  living  relations,  he  might  have 
been  enabled  to  supply  a  great  deficiency  of  information  re* 
fcpectingthc  early  vears  and  habits  of  the  philosopher  ;  but  "T 
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are  compelled  to  approve  the  independent  conduct  described 
in  the  note  at  pajje  4. 

‘  In  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  fill  up  any  chasm  in  this  narrative, 

1  ap|)lied  to  a  near  relation  cf  Mr.  Hume,  and  was  told,  that  if  the  work 
was  to  advance  his  fame»  and  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  furnished  to  the 
family,  the  information  wanted  would,  perhaps,  be  supplied.  With  such 
conditions  I  refused  compliance,  choosing  rather  to  remain  satisfied  with 
the  little  I  had  otherwise  obtained,  than  to  fetter  my  sentiments,  and  sub- 
iect  myself  to  so  laborious  a  task,  in  return  for  what  was  probably  of  little 
impoitance.’  • 

In  the  narrative  ]>art,  great  use  is  necessarily  made  of 
Hume’s  own  memoir,  called  “  My  Own  Life,”  with  the  addition 
of  Dr.  Smith’s  details  of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  the 
exit.  This  is  followed  hy  a  general  estimate  of  Hume,  as 
a  metaphysician,  a  moralist,  a  writer  oti  general  policy,  and  a 
historian.  It  is  a  brief  review  of  all  liis  writings,  and  evinces 
a  good  sharo  of  acuteness  ami  knowledge.  The  last  18  pages 
of  this  review  are  fdled  with  a  curious  collection  of  sentences 
from  the  History  of  Kngland,  as  they  sUmd  corrected  in  the 
later  editions,  compared  with  the  same  sentences  of  the  first 
edition,  wnich  arc  placed  in  an  opposite  column,  with  here  and 
there  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  H.  of  still  further  correcliomt, 
wanted  in  some  of  these  sentences.  It  would  not  seem  that 
Mr.  H  time’s  composition  can  pretend  to  high  merit  on  the 
ground  of  correctness. 

It  is  not  the  hiogiapher's  fault  that  11  nine’s  life  furnished 
hut  a  singularly  meagre  and  nnintemsting  detail.  It  is  curious 
to  think  how  many  tliousatids  of  his  contemporaries  whose 
names  are  forgotten,  won  hi  have  supplied  each  a  tar  more 
animated  and  ent*riaining  narrative.  The.  story  of  many  a 
common  soldier  or  sailor,  many  a  highwayman,  many  a  gipsey, 
many  a  deserted  cfiihl,  and  many  a  beggar,  would  have  kept 
awake  the  attention  w’hich  is  much  inclined  to  slnmlier  over 
an  account  of  this  celebrated  pliilosophor. — He  w'as  born  at 
Kdinhnrgh  in  1711.  'riiere  was  some  undefined  qnantitv  of 
Yiohiliiy  III  tlie  hlot>d  of  his  ancestors  on  both  sides,  and  there¬ 
fore  wo  suppose  in  his  own,  of  which  he.  is  said  to  have  been 
alwa>’s  oxiremely  vain.  AVe  are  t<d(l,  “  the  juvenile  years  of 
■Hnme  wi  re  not  marked  hy  any  thing  which  can  attract  our 
notice,  ills  father  died  while  oiir  historian  was  an  infant,  and 
left  the  care  of  him,  his  older  brother  dosi  ph,  and  sister  ('a- 
iharine,  to  their  mother,  who,  although  in  tlie  bloom  of  life, 
devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  ciiihlren  witli  laudable 
assiduity.”  He  went  to  school  and  to  college,  w^as  designed 
hv  his  friends  for  the  law,  hut  was  often  guilty  (d’  slyly  steal¬ 
ing  from  the  lectures  of  his  venerable  iut<)is,  \'(H*t  and*  Vin- 
nius,  into  tlio.  nuicli  more  tiasliing  company  of  Cicero  and 
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Virgil.  These  gentlemen  had  certainly  taken  care  to  make 
their  onm  fortunes,  in  their  day  ;  but  their  harangues  and 
hexameters  were  of  so  little  service  to  that  of  their  admirer, 
which  had  no  bniaJcr  basis  tlian  the  putrimony  of  a  Scotish 
younger  brother,  that  he  determined  to  enter  on  some  com¬ 
mercial  pursuit.  He  therefore  left  the  citizens  of  Rome,  and 
went  to  try  his  skill  among  those  of  Bristol  ;  but  finding 
himself,  after  a  few  months,  totally  uneuuHl  to  the  bustle 
incident  to  a  mercantile  situation,  he  abanaoned  the  attempt, 
and  went  to  France.  Thence  he  returned  to  Lond<  n  in  I7i7, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  published  his  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature. 

Under  the  profession  of  shewing  wliat  Qualifications  are 
requisite  for  the  satisfactory  performance  of  such  a  work  as 
tliis  pretends  to  he,  Mr.  Ritchie  has  given  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  philosophy,  or  rather  a  catalogue  of  philosophers, 
from  Plato  to  lliime.  But  we  do  not  exactly  comprehend  the 
design  of  this,  unless  he  means  to  be  understood,  that  to  be 
able  to  indite  a  philosophical  treatise  on  human  nature,  the 
writer  must  have  studied  all  that  has  ever  been  written,  by 
all  the  philosophers  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  W’e  could 
certainly  wish  that  Hume  had  deemed  this  an  indispensable 
])ror(*quisite  to  the  jirivilege  of  writing  and  vending  his  own 
sceptical  cogitations ;  but  it  is  too  evident  that  .none  of  the 
inliilel  phil  osopliers  have  ever  had  the  conscience  to  acknovv- 
letlge  the  obligation  of  this  preliminary  duty.  This  enumera¬ 
tion  of  distinguished  names  ends  with  a  real  curiosity,  a  list  of 
al)()ut  a  sixth  part,  as  the  author  believes,  of  “  the  corn** 
ineniators  ami  scholiasts  on  Aristotle’s  philo.sophical  works,” 
which  accnmnlates  the  titles  of  books  containing,  in  ail,  a 
(jiiantity  of  writing  whicli  would  have  amounted  to  several 
hundred  (juarlo  volumes. 

li  is  well  known,  from  Hume’s  own  acknowledgement,  tliat 
:lii>  his  first  performance  was  utterly  neglected  by  the  public. 
Ifi  making  the  acknowledgement,  he  praises  the  equanimity 
which  he  maintained  on  t!ie  occasion,  and  the  facility  witji 
w  'licli  his  cheerful  and  sanguine  temper  returned  to  the  habit 
of  animation  and  hope.  Mr.  Ritchie  basin  his  text  consenloil 
lo  say  the  same  thing,  but  has  subjoined  a  note  which  give.x 
another  representation  of  the  philosoplu‘t*’s  paiiencc  and  tran¬ 
quillity. 

*  In  the  London  Review,  Vo!.  V.  p.  200  (anno  1777).  edited  by  Dr. 
Kenrick,  tlierc  is  a  note  on  this  passage  in  our  author’s  biographical 
niirrative,  rather  inimical  to  the  amenity  of  disposition  claimed  by  him. 
'riic  Reviewer  say^— “  so  sanguine,  that  it  does  not  appear  our  author 
had  acquired,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  that  command  over  his  passions 
•f  which  lie  afterwards  makes  hisHoast.  His  disappointmeDt  at  the  public 
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reception  of  his  Essay  on  Human  Nature,  had  indeed  a  violent  effect  on 
his  passions  in  a  particular  instance ;  it  not  having  dropped  so  dead-hom 
fromthc  press,  but  that  it  was  severely  handled  by  the  Reviewers  of  those 
times,  in  a  publication  entitled  Tiu  tVorks  of  the  Learned  ;  a  circumsunce 
which  so  h^hly  provoked  our  young  philosopher,  that  he  flew  in  a  violent 
rage  to  demand  satisfaction  of  Jacob  Robinson,  the  publisher,  whom  he 
kept,  during  the  paroxysm  of  his  anger,  at  his  sword’s  point,  trembling 
behind  the  counter,  lest  a  period  should  be  put  to  the  life  of  a  sober 
critic,  by  a  raving  philosopher.’ 

The  repugnuitee  of  mankind  to  receive  instruction,  should 
not  deter  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  man,  who  may  have 
failed  in  the  first  elVort,  from  soliciting  their  attention  again, 
anti  hohling  up  salutary  truths  afresh  to  their  view.  Mr. 
Hume  displayed  in  a  high  degree  this  generous  perseverance. 
Having  endeavoured  to  explain  to  an  ungrateful  and  indocile 
nation,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  didVrcnce  between  impressions 
and  itleas  ;  that  there  is  no  such  connection  between  causes 
and  effects  ;  as  to  support  any  argument  in  defence  of  reli¬ 
gion  or  for  the  bi  ingot  a  God  ;  that  no  man  can  admit  the  troth 
of  the  (’hristian  rebgiim  but  bv  a  miracle  taking  place  in  his 
mind  at  every  moment  ;  that  the  Deity,  if  there  be  any  such 
being,  is  just  so  great  as  his  actual  visible  works  indicate,  and 
no  greater  ;  together  with  various  other  jirecions  and  pious 
doctrines,  it  had  been  a  desertion  of  the  great  cause  of  truth 
and  utility  to  have  let  these  discoveries  sink  in  silence, 
merely  because  the  public  had  jiaid  but  little  attention  to  them 
on  their  first  or  second  promulgation.  Tliey  might  be  received 
again  with  the  same  inditVerence  ;  but  whether  men  would 
liear  or  whether  they  would  forl)ear,  the  philosopher  was  re¬ 
solved  the  truth  sliould  be  testified  to  them  once  more.  After 
a  few  years,  the  substance  of  the  treatise  on  human  nature  was 
ncw-minlelled  and  re-publislied,  with  greater  maturitv  of 
reasoning,  in  his  Knejuiry  concerning  Human  Understanllino , 
and  his  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals.  11iese 
works,  however,  experienced  the  same  neglect  as  the  first, 
n'lie  grief  of  the  disinterested  reformer  of  the  judgements  and 
morals  of  men  may  well  be  imagined  to  have  been  «»\treme, 
at  this  repeated  proof  of  their  perverseness  and  hardness  of 
heart ;  a  grief  .so  purely  benevolent,  that  it  could  be  but  im¬ 
perfectly  consoled  by  the  reHcciion,  that  he  had  at  least  per¬ 
formed  his  own  part,  and  acquittecl  himself  of  all  the  guilt. 
In  regard  to  such  a  case,  one  is  anxious  to  believe,  if  one 
could,  that  really  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  If  it  be  not  so,  there 
could  be  few  spectacles  more  pitiable  than  that  of  a  philosophic 
philanthropist,  like  Mr.  Hume,  toiling  without  any  success  as 
to  the  immediate  object,  and  without  any  hope  of  a  life  after 
death  to  reward  him  amidst  a  happy  rest  from  liis  labours. 
Jlis  generous  distress  was  not,  however,  doomed  to  be  alt©- 
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^ethci*  without  mitigation.  About  the  same  period  of  his  life 
at  which  the  two  Eiupiii  les  inetfectually  tried  to  obtain  atten¬ 
tion,  he  published  some  of  his  Kssavs,  which,  tindiii^  a  more 
favourable  reception,  relieved  in  some  measure  the  forlornness 
of  his  literary  prospects,  and  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  that  in¬ 
defatigable  application  to  study,  which  even  his  disappoint¬ 
ments  had  scarcely  been  suthcieiit  to  relax. 

Though  Mr.  Hume  failed  to  etfect  the  ^reat  good  whicii  he 
had  so  much  at  heart,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had 
failed  to  draw  on  himself  tlie  persecution  which  has  been  the 
usual  lot  of  the  promoters  of  an  un{)opular  good  cause. 

In  the  (General  Assembly,  which  is  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judi¬ 
cature  of  the  Scotish  church,  two  great  parties  had  long  subsisted,  the 
o^  professing  more  liberal  and  moderate  principles  than  the  other.  The 
zealots,  in  the  warmth  of  opposition,  affected  to  take  great  offence  at 
many  of  their  opponents  for  cultivating  the  friendship  of  Rames  and 
Hume,  in  whose  writings  they  now  began  to  discover  the  most  noxious 
doctrines  ;  and  finally  resolved,  by  attacking  these,  to  expose  their  enemies 
to  popular  obloquy,  it  not  to  defeat*,  p.  52. 


Mr.  Hitchie’s  imputation  of  party-spirit,  rather  than  an  ap¬ 
prehension  of  danger  from  infulel  principles,  as  the  motive  of 
some  of  the  best  men  then  living,  is  too  evidently  liberal  and 
ingenuous  to  require  our  praise.  Some  preliminary  measures 
however  were  ailopted  ;  the  Assembly  passed  an  act,  express¬ 
ing,  in  general  terms,  their  abhorrence  of  inhdel  principles, 
and  such  hooks  as  tended  to  promote  them  ;  hut  their  atten¬ 
tion  was  for  a  while  diverted  to  another  concern.  ’ 


*  An  affair  of  superior  magnitude  had  engrossed  the  deliberations  of 
that  venerable  body  ;  for  at  this  time  the  Scotish  church  was  thrown  into 
a  general  ferment  by  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  reformed  music.  In  ac¬ 
complishing  this,  tlie  most  indecent  scenes  were  exhibited.  It  was  not, 
uncommon  for  a  congregation  to  divide  themselves  into  two  paities,  one  of 
which,  in  chaunting  the  psalms,  followed  the  old,  and  tlie  other  the  new 
mode  of  musical  execution ;  while  the  infidel,  who  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  the  temple,  now  resorted  to  it,  not  for  the  laudable  purpose 
of  repentance  and  edification,  but  from  tlie  ungodly  luotive  of  being  a  spec¬ 
tator  of  the  contest. 

‘  Among  the  Scottish  presbyterians  it  was  an  ancient  practice  to  join  In 
psalmody  while  they  were  busy  at  their  occuoations.*— *  ByiJie  daily  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  musical  talents,  they  were  enabled  to  sing  on  Sundays  with 
greater  energy  and  expression.  During  the  present  dispute,  it  was  cui- 
toma*‘y  f®*"  partizans  of  the  different  kinds  of  music  to  convene  apart, 
in  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  practising,  and  to  muster  their 

whole  strength  on  the  Sabbath.  The  moment  the  psalm  was  read  from 
the  general  chorus,  commenced  their  operations  ;  and 

as  the  clerk,  or  precentor,  often  differed  in  their  sentiment^  the 

was  immediately  in  an  uproar.  Blows  and  bruises  were  inter- 

church 
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changed  between  the  impassioned  songsters,  and,  in  many  parts  ot  the 
Country,  the  most  serious  disturbances  took  place.  In  Edinburgh,  the 
magistracy  declared  in  favt'ur  of  the  modern  improvement,  and  ajwinted 
a  committee  of  it.inisters,  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hugh  Blair,  to 
concert  the  proper  means  for  introducing  it.  As  the  authoi  ot  this  work 
is  not  a  gifted  son  of  Apollo,  he  is  unable  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  so 
momentous  a  question.*  pp.  57*  5S. 

Not  the  strains  of  Apollo’s  own  lyre  would  have  beguiled 
the  “  fun  cities,”  however,  out  of  their  purpose  of  moving,  at 
the  next  ineetiiiL'’  of  .Ik*  (general  A^semhly,  for  a  process 
against  Hume.  A  long  and  warm  dehat<‘  took  place  in  the 
committoe,  of  which  an  abridged  aocoimt  is  given  from  the 
Scots  M.iga'/ino  of  those  times.  Tiio  C’ommitU'e  at  Umgth  de- 
ridfil  not  to  move  iln!  Assembly  to  liie  ])roposed  inquisition 
into  the  writings  of  Hnirie.  A  little  while  afterwards,  a  pro¬ 
cess  instituted  before  the  Freshyterv  ot  Kdinlmrgh,  against 
one  of  Karnes’s  hooks,  was  also  (li* missed. 

There  arc  various  expre^sions  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
volinne,  pretty  plainly  indicating  Mr.  U.’s  own  ilispositions 
toward  religion.  His  condemnation  of  these  proceedings 
against  infidelitv  docs  not  appear  to  arise,  in  any  degree,  from 
a  concern  for  the  cause  of  religion,  which  lie  miglit  think  this 
an  injudicious  and  injurious  mode  of  defending,  hut  from 
a  contempt  of  the  zeal  which  could  think  it  wt-rth  w  Idle  to  take 
any  interest  about  religion  at  all,  or  in  am/  way  to  make  a  sire- 
iiuons  effort  in  its  defence.  Nor  i.  it  apparimtlv  his  atixietv  for 
the  endangered  liberty  of  the  press,  that  prompts  the  indigna¬ 
tion,  hut  really  a  frieiHllN  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  deism, 
and  with  Hume  considered  in  the  cliaraeter  of  its  advoeate 
and  apo.stlc,  to  whose  writings  possilily  the  hiographer  feels  in¬ 
debted  nd  grateful  for  some  part  of  his  freedom  from  preju¬ 
dice  and  superstition. 

lint,  while  we  cannot  entertain  the  smallest  respect  for  the 
motive  of  our  author's  cen.snre  of  iliese  proceedings,  we  dis¬ 
ap,  rove,  as  iimch  as  he  can  do,  tlie  exertion  of  temporal  force, 
whether  in  an  ecclesiastical  or  purely  secular  form,  or  any 
proceedings  tending  to  this  cMfition,  against  the  propagators 
of  erroneous  -jH’culations.  We  disajiprove  it  for  the  obvious 
rea.sons  which  have  been  repeated  innumerable  times. 

1.  ’I'lie  exertion  of  force  for  the  snpjnession  or  punish- 
merit  of  error,  proceeds  on  a  principle  winch  is  itself  the 
most  impious  of  all  errors:  it  assumes  the  infallibility  of  the 
power  that  makes  it. 

2.  Though  the  power,  whether  an  individual  or  a  corpora¬ 
tion  of  persons,  exercising  such  authority,  nrre  an  infallible 
judge  of  truth,  there  cati  be  no  proof  dcriVed  from  the  ChriK 
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tian  institutes,  that  the  Governor  of  the  worlil  has  invested 
the  tomponil  autiiority  with  aiiv  rijrht  of  interference  or  punish* 
n^rn*,  one  step  bt  voiiii  tlie  offenci's  which  iininctiiately  violate 
tlu  iootl  order  of  the  body  ]>olitie.  But  the  most  ai>soluU^ 
proof  from  this  source  is  recjuirod,  since  notliing  cun  be  more 
dangerous  and  wicked,  than  to  hazard  an  encn)  iclmient  on 
the  poculiar  and  exclusive  province  of  the  Divine  jurisdiction. 

:i.  As  this  exercise  of  pow  er  is  not  authorised  by  Christiuttity, 
so  neither  can  it  be  justified  by  any  practical  experience  of 
its  being  a  iapted  to  proJnet?  its  intended  elfcet.  Tiie  experi¬ 
ence  of  ages  teslilics  its  inetficacy.  'The  re-action  of  the  human 
mind,  a'^amsl  wliat  has  hren  felt  as  persecution,  has  coamioiily 
proiluccvl  a  more  obstinate  adherence  to  the  ohiioxious  opini¬ 
ons,  which  have  thenceforth  been  propagated  with  more  dar¬ 
ing  zeal,  or  wilii  more  sedulous  cunning,  so  that  their  extermi¬ 
nation  cotild  be  eifectcil  only  hy  exterminating  their  belie vc*rs, 

4.  If  this  power  is  to  l>e  exercised  at  all,  there  are  no  de¬ 
finable  limits  to  its  exercise,  since  there  can  he  no  indispuw- 
hlc  rules  for  deciding  wfmt  error  is  too  small,  or  what  punish¬ 
ment  is  too  great.  It  vyill  be  iuipossihle  to  ascertain  tlie  propor¬ 
tions  of  turpitude  and  permcions  tendency  in  the  various 
forms  and  degrees  of  error  ;  and  among  the  adlicrenis  to  any 
given  system  of  opinions,  there  will  not  be  wanting  some  wIk> 
can  foresee  tin*  mpst  dri*a<lful  consequences  nect'ssarily  result¬ 
ing  from  the  rejection  of  even  the  minutest  of  its  articles,  and 
who  therclorc,  if  invested  with  power,  and  unrestrained  by 
policy,  wouhf  enact  fines,  imprisonment,  exile,  or  death, 
againsrtlie  sliglitest  iloviatioii  from  the  appoiiitttd  creeii. 

5.  If  we  could  even  admit  the  po^sihiliiy  of  such  an  exercise 
of  liiiman  power  being  just  iii  the  abstract,  it  is  impossible  to 
find  or  imagine  any  man,  or  corporation  of  men,  so  siiblinRdy 
virtuous  as  to  exercise  it  with  an  exclusive  disinterested  regard 
to  its  object.  In  all  cases  that  ever  yet  occurred,  worldly  advan¬ 
tage,  or  tlie  spirit  of  party,  or  some  oilier  uu’an  principle,  has 
iiiinglod  in  those  pr(M'cedings  of  teiujioral  power,  against  here¬ 
tics  and  mihelievers,  which  have  been  prgfcssctlly  dictated  by 
a  pure  love  of  truth. 

Ljistly,  it  seems  no  less  than  a  virtual  rcjecliou  of  religion, 
to  admit  that  its  (‘vidence  is  not  such  as  to  support  it,  wiiliout 
the  assistance  of  a  provision  to  inliict  icnipural  pains  and 
fienalties  on  its  adversaries  and  deserters. 

In  these  observations  we  have  used  the  word  ianporal  power^ 
notwithstanding  that  the  proceeding?,  me  litaied  against  Hume 
were  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature.  It  is  scarcely  necessriry  to 
oliscrve,  that  \vhcfevcr  the  churcli  is  formally  support cu  as  a 
corporate  body  by  the  authority,  and  as  a  constituent  part,  of 
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ihc  state,  it  lias  the  power  ot  the  state  in  all  its  institiitlotis  anil 
proceedings,  and  can  either  inflict  punishment  hy  a  process  6t‘ 
Us  own,  or  consign  ihe  otVender  over  to  the  civ  il  inagi>tratc.  It 
the  exconimnnication,  which  would  have  follow ed  the  success 
of  the  proposed  im-asurc  against  Hume  and  Karnes,  had 
amounted  to  no  more  than  purely  an  ecclesiastical  anathema, 
the  expressioTi  merely  of  the  ''pinton  of  the  clerical  body,  they 
would  have  lam’ bed  at  the  church  aiul  all  its  as^em’olies  and 
debates;  f)Ui  as  the  case  stood,  thev  both  felt  no  little  anxiety; 
for,  as  Mr.  Hitcliu*  ol*>eives,  “  when  tlicir  adverspries  were 
armed  W'ith  a  sentence  of  t  xeommiinleatien,  they  had  it  in  their 
powiT  to  institute  a  crimmal  process  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justi'  c.  Similar  measures  of  ^ev  eriTy  had  iiot  niilr ‘(ii'.enily  been 
resorted  to  in  Kn  land,  where  W’ooUton  liad  nut  only  heeti 
exalted  tf)  tlie  pilh’ry,  hut  horeon  his  person  manifest  evi(U*nce 
of  ilje  humane  and  tolerant  *'pir;i  of  a  national  (  l.r-y.”  (|).  -TO) 
All  men  ol  liheral  mind  rejoiee  that  tlu'se  methods  of  retiuing 
and  rcstrainiirg  mtideiiiy  ha\i  long  sinee  hceome oiisoh'te.  For 
some  years  pa^t  our  gov  ernment  and  clergy  have  had  the  wis¬ 
dom  to  eonsign  the  question,  in  all  its  pans,  tf'  the  pure  juris¬ 
diction  of  reason  ;  ami  the  writings  ol  our  (Miristian  advocates 
have  shewn  how  s«afely  the  sacred  cause  may  he  left  with(»ut 
any  other  aid,  except  the  itidtience  of  heaven.  Reviewing  the 
transaction>  of  past  ages,  we  may  exult  in  it  as  a  grand  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  human  mind,  ami  a  noble  distinction  of  tlic  j)resent 
times,  that  imm  are  become  pcTsuadcMl  rcligii>n  possesses  w  ithin 
itself  the  me  tiiN  of  its  triumph,  and  is  of  too  lofty  a  soil  it  to 
acci  pt  .my  obligations  from  magistrates  ])il lories,  and  prisons. 

*^riiese  discussions  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  somewhat  erm- 
trihiited  to  bring  into  notice  the  portion  of  the  History  of  Eng¬ 
land  which  Hume  puhl  sh(*(l  about  this  time.  For  a  number  of 
years,  however,  the  sale  wps  slow,  ami  the  slender  share  of 
reputation  most  mortifying  to  his  ruling  passion.  W  ith  the 
exception  of  two  or  thre<’  tracts,  he  liad  not  even  the  consolation 
of  exciting  literal}  hosidi  y,  which  would  have  been  beyond  all 
eomparisofi  more  graiilying  to  him  than  this  silent  at  cringlori- 
ous  loler.  turn.  He  prc.iemls  iiuh‘» d,  in  his  meni<»ir  (-f  his  owti 
life,  that  some  parts  of  t!»e  history  did  excite  a  violent  clamour ; 
f)ut  this  storv*  sei  ms  to  have  been  of  the  same  accuraev  as  that 
of  the  rcdouh-ahlc  FalstatV,  when  he  swore  he  had  been  set 
upon  hy  some  fifiv  ruffians  at  least;  for  tin*  biographer,  “  afttr 
a  ililigeni  search  itito  the  literary  histories  of  that  period,  has 
been  unable  to  discover  any  of  th.-^t  outcrx*  which  assailed  t!te 
MMisitive  cars  of  Mr.  Hume.  In  later  tiirms,*  indeed,  his  ac- 
rnracx,  impartiality,  and  political  tenets,  nave  been  attacked, 
and  wiili  justice,  hut  without  any  clamour,  and  seldom  with 
illiberal  ity."  p.  106. 
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Many  pages  arc  occupied  with  a  history  of  the  successive 
literary  societies  in  Scotlaiui;  the.  Rankenian  Club,  the  Poker 
Club,  the  Select  Society,  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  several  of  whicli  Hume  was  a 
ineinhcr,  together  with  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries. 
It  is  justly  asserted  that  these  associations  greatly  contributed, 
beside  their  elfect  on  the  individuals  composing  them,  to 
promote  in  Scotland  a  literary  taste,  a  rehnetnent  of  composi¬ 
tion,  and  a  bold  and  comprehensive  speculation. 

A  kind  of  amicable  rivalry  in  historical  composition,  con¬ 
firmed  the  habits  of  intimate  communication  between  Hume 
and  Robertson  ;  the  greater  number  of  the  letters  of  Hume 
which  are  published,  or  rather  re-published  in  this  volume, 
(for  many  of  them  have  been  printed  before,)  are  addressed  to 
his  brother  liistorian.  Both  tliese  and  his  other  letters  are  in 
general  excellent  specimens  of  an  easy  diction,  unatfccted 
good  sense,  politeness,  and  sometimes  delicate  pleasantry. 
W’e  will  transcribe  one  or  tw'o  ot  the  shorter  letters. 


‘  Mr.  Hiimc  to  Dr.  Robertson. 

*  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  two  days  ago  I  was  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  where  an  English  gentleman  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  had 
^  lately  sent  to  a  grocer's  shop  for  a  pound  of  raisins,  which  he  received 

wrapped  up  in  a  paper  that  he  shewed  me.  How' would  you  have  turned 

pale  at  the  sight !  It  was  a  leaf  of  your  History,  and  the  very  character 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  you  had  laboured  so  finely,  little  thinking 
*Y  it  would  so  soon  come  to  so  disgraceful  an  end.  1  happened  a  little 

after  to  see  Millar,  and  told  him  the  story  ;  consulting  him,  to  be  sure, 

Y  on  the  fate  of  his  new  boasted  historian,  of  whom  he  is  so  fond.  But 
^  the  story  proves  more  serious  than  I  apprehended.  Eor  he  told  Strahan, 

iwho  tiience  susjrects  villany  among  his  'prentices  and  journeymen  ;  and 
has  sent  me  veiy  earnestly  to  know  the  gentleman's  name,  tliat  he  may 
find  out  the  grocer,  and  trace  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  In  vain  did  1 
remonstrate  tliat  this  is  sooner  or  later  the  fate  of  all  authors,  serius^  ocyutf 
sors  exitura.  He  will  not  be  satisfied,  and  bi'gs  me  to  keep  my  jokes 
for  another  occasion.  But  that  I  am  resolved  not  to  do  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  being  repulsed  by  his  passion  and  seriousness,  I  direct  them  against 

I  ‘  Next  week  I  am  published  ;  and  then  I  expect  a  constint  comparison 
1  will  be  made  between  Dr.  Robt'rtson  and  Mr.  Hume.  I  shall  tell  yon 
P  :n  a  few  weeks  which  of  these  heroes  is  likely  to  prevail.  Meanwhile 
J  I  can  inform  both  of  them  for  their  comfort,  that  their  combat  is  not 

i  likely  to  make  half  so  much  noise  as  that  between  Broughton  and  the 

nne.eyt*d  coachman.  J^anitns  •oamtatum^  atque  omnui  <vanUaj,  I  shall 
^till  except,  however,  the  friendship  and  good  opinion  of  worthy  men. 
I  am,  &c."  pp.  116,  117. 

*  Mr.  Hume  to  Dr.  Robertson. 

*  You  have  very  good  caust*  to  be  satisfied  with  the  succett  of  your 
Hiiiory,  as  far  as  it  can  be  judged  of  from  a  few  weeks  publication.  I 
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have  not  heard  of  one  who  dv>es  not  pral&e  it  warmly ;  and  were  I  to 
enumerate  all  those  w’hose  suffrages  I  have  either  heard  in  its  favour,^ 
or  been  told  of,  I  should  fill  my  letter  with  a  list  of  names.  Millet  told  ^ 
me  that  he  was  sure  there  was  no  Englishman  capable  of  composin;^  suck 
a  work.  The  town  will  have  it  that  jrou  was  educated  at  Oxford,  thinking 
it  impossible  for  a  mere  untraveled  Scotchman  to  produce  such  language. 
In  short,  you  may  depend  on  the  success  of  your  work>  and  that  your  ' 
name  is  known  very  much  to  your  advantage. 

*  1  am  diverting  myself  with  the  notion  how  much  you  will  profit  by  ^ 
the  applause  of  my  enemies  in  Scotland.  Had  you  and  I  been  such  foou 
as  to  have  given  way  to  jealousy,  to  have  entertained  animosity  and  malig.  ^ 
nlty  against  each  other,  and  to  have  rent  all  our  acquaintances  into  panie^ 
what  a  noble  amusc^ment  we  should  have  exhibited  to  the  blockheads, 
which  now  they  are  likely  to  be  disapjx)inted  of.  All  the  people  whose  " 
friendship  or  judgement  either  of  us  value,  .arc  friends  to  both,  and  will 
be  pleasetl  with  tlic  success  of  both,  ns  we  will  be  with  that  of  each  other.  . 
I  declare  to  you  1  have  not,  of  a  long  time,  Ind  a  more  sensible  pleasure^ 
than  the  good  reception  of  your  History  has  given  me  within  this  fort- 
night.’  pp.  118,  llfh 

VVi‘  transcribe  the  follmving  well  known  letter,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  >oine  ;niiu>r  rules  of  composition,  which  we  have 
very  frequent  occasion  to  wish  liclter  attended  to,  and  imrtlyi 
to  shew  on  what  terms  the  reverend  (Ini}W  consented  •  to ) 
fiiaintain  his  friendship  w  ith  the  profane  philosopher.  j 

‘  Mr.  Hume  to  Dr.  Robertson.  I 

] 

‘  1  get  yesterday  from  Strab.'^n  about,  tliirty  sheets  of  your  History,  toi 
be  sent  over  to  Suard,and  last  night  and  this  morning  have  run  them  over! 
witli  great  avidity.  I  could  not  deny  myuelf  tlie  satisfaction  (which  1 
hope  also  will  not  dibplea>e  you)  ot  expressing  presently  my  extreme 
approUition  ot  them.  To  say  only  they  aiv  very  well  writum,  is  by  far 
too  faint  an  expression,  and  much  inferior  to  tlie  sentiments  I  feel  :  they 
arc  composed  witli  nobleness,  with  dignity,  with  elegance,  and  with 
judgment,  to  which  there  are  few  equals.  'Phey  even  excel,  and  I  think 
in  a  sensible  degree,  your  History  of  Scotland.  1  propose  to  myself 
great  pleasure  in  iK-ing  the  only  man  in  England,  during  some  montlii, 
who  will  be  in  iIk'  situation  of  doing  you  justice  ;  after  which  you  may 
certainly  expect  that  my  voice  will  be  drowned  in  tliat  of  the  public. 

‘  You  know'  that  you  and  I  have  always  been  on  the  footing  of  finding  in 
each  otiier’s  productions  something  to  llanie  and  something  to  commend  ;  and 
thei-cfore  you  may  perhaps  ex|K*ct  also  some  seasoning  of  the  former  kind; 
but  really  neither  my  leisure  nor  incUn.ition  allowed  me  to  make  such  re- 
m.irks,  and  I  sincerely  believe  you  have  afforded  me  very  small  materials  for 
them.  However,  such  particulars  .os  occur  to  my  memory  I  will  mention.) 
Maltreat  is  a  Scotticism,  wldch  occurs  once.  What  the  devil  fud  you 
to  do  with  that  old-fashioned,  dangliug  word  ^vhercovithl  I  should  ai 
soon  take  b.ick  ovnereufion^  •whereunio,  and  ovhereoutthal,  I  tliink  the, 
only  tolerable,  decent  gentleman  of  the  family  is  wherein  ;  and  I  should 
not  choose  to  be  often  seen  in  his  company.  But  1  know  your  affection  for 
wherewith  proceeds  from  your  partiality  to  Dean  Swift,  w'hom  I  caol 
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often  laugh  with,  whose  style  I  can  even  approve,  but  surely  can  never 
admire.  It  has  no  harmony,  no  elotjuence,  no  ornament,  and  not  much 
correctness,  whatever  the  English  may  imagine.  Were  not  their  literature 
still  in  a  somewhat  barbarous  sute,  tliat  author’s  place  would  not  be  so 
high  among  their  classics.  But  what  a  fancy  is  this  you  have  taken  q£ 
saying  an  han  !^  an  hearty  an  head  ?  Have  you  an  ear  >  Do  you  not  know 
that  diis  n  is  added  bt'foie  vowels,  to  prevent  the  cacophony,  and  ought 
never  to  be  used  before  A,  when  thit  letter  is  sounded  ?  It  is  never  pro¬ 
nounced  in  these  words,  why  should  it  be  wrote  ?  Thus,  1  should  say, 
a  htsicry  and  a  historian  ;  and  so  would  you  too,  if  you  had  any  sense*  But 
you  tell  me  that  Swift  does  otherwise.  To  be  sure  there  is  no  reply  to 
that,  and  we  must  swallow  your  hath  too  upon  the  same  authority.  1  will 

see  you  d - d  sooner.  But  1  will  endeavour  to  keep  my  temper/ 

pp.‘J86,287. 

W  e  cannot  help  asking  whether  so  polite  a  man  as  Hume 
appears  to  have  been,  would  have  taken  such  a  liberty,  if  he 
had  not  been  very  certain  that  the  pious  minister  of  the  gospel 
could  very  easily  pardon  an  insult  to  a  solemn  topic  of  religion. 

Hume  enjoyed  the  high  advantage  over  his  accomplished, 
friend,  of  resiiiing,  at  several  Mines,  a  number  of  years  in 
France  and  Italy,  as  well  as  of  spending  considerable  portions 
of  time  in  tliC  Faiglisb  metropohs.  From  this  citizenship  of  the 
world,  he  necessarily  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom 
from  local  prejudices,  tastes,  and  dialect,  an  ampler  collection 
of  facts  for  an  inductive  estiinaie  of  human  nature,  and  a 
richer  store  of  images,  supplied  by  so  many  views  of  naliire 
and  an,  for  giving  life,  colour,  and  variety,  to  tiic  pictures 
and  narfations  of  history.  And  yet  it  is  almost  wonderful  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  he  so  little,  after  all,  e.xcelled  in  tliese 
respects  his  nntravelled  rival.  If  it  be  admitted  tliat  Hume 
has  tfie  advantage  in  siirewdncss  of  minute  discrimination,  yet 
we  believe  it  is  felt  by  sensi.dc  rea^lers,  that  Kobertson  ,is 
quite  as  much  a  master  of  general  princ:plcs,  that  he  gives 
a  still  greater  promine!iee  to  important  facts,  and  that,  in  tlie 
art  of  infusing  into  the  scenes  a  moral  interest,  which  shall 
command  ih  *  passions,  he  far  surpasses  his  frigid  contem¬ 
porary  ;  in  short,  that  history,  under  tlic  management  of  Ro¬ 
bertson,  is  less  a  scene  of  the  dcady  than  under  that  of  Hume. 
'Fhe  style  also  of  the  former  is  almost  as  exempt  from  na- 
tionaliLv  of  phrase  as  that  of  the  latter. 

In  cpiality  of  secretary  to  tlie  British  ambassador,  Hume 
visited  Vienna  and  ’^Fnrin,  and  about  the  age  of  hl’ty  was  ein- 
nloyed  as  charge  d’^a/ftn'es  at  Paris.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
neeame  involved  in  the  well-known  affair  with  Rousseau,  which 
has  more  of  the  character  of  an  adventure  than  any  other  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  life,  and  of  which  the  story  and  documents, 
in  French  and  FJnglisli,  fill  almost  half  the  present  volume. 
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Our  philosopher  invited  Rousseau  to  take  refuge  in  England, 
from  the  danger  which  threatened  him  in  France  on  account  of  ^ 
his  Emilius,  which  had  given  ollcnce  to  the  ccclesia^ical 
order.  Rousseau  availed  himself  of  the  invitation  ;  and  Hume  ^ 
really  appears  to  have  taken  extraordinary  pains,  with  ex-  *  ^ 
traordinary  patience,  to  place  him  in  an  agreeable  situation,  -i 
which  was  at  hist  eftected  in  Derbyshire.  P'or  a  short  time,  the 
expressions  of  gratitude  and  admiration  were  raised  to  a. style  of  j 
fulsome  excess.  But  very  soon  the  morbid  mind  of  Rousseau  ^ 
began  to  conceive  dark  sus])icions,  that  his  pretended  bene- 
factor  was  only  a  wicked  and  traitorous  agent  of  that  grand 
conspiraev,  wl»ich  it  was  now'  most  evident  that  all  mankind 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  enter  into,  against  his  peace,  his 
fame,  and  even  his  personal  safety.  The  circumstances  which 
excited  the  sttspicif.n,  and  soon  confirmed  it  into  an  invincible 
persuasion,  were  more  trivial  than  even  those  from  which  dia- 
inatists  have  represented  the  commencement  and  progress  of 
mistaken  jealousy.  A  more  amusing  exhibition  was  pt'rhaps 
nc\er  made,  ot  the  servility  of  a  strong  understanding  to  a 
wretched  temperament,  than  that  afforded  bv  a  immb(‘r  of 
letters  of  Rousseau,  and  esneciallv  by  f>ne  of  great 
describing  the  whole  progress  of  his  feelings,  and  replete  with 
virulence,  elo(]uencc,  and  perverse  ingennitv.  The  reader  at 
this  time*  may  be  entertained  by  the  cpiarrel  witln  ut  caving 
which  of  them  was  in  the  wrong,  though  his  censure  will  in¬ 
evitably  fall  on  the  citizen  of  Geneva.  The  dispute  was  well 
worth  perusing,  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  between  the  men; 
for  the  world  will  probably  never  see  again  such  an  instance  of 
the  two  extremes  of  the  philosophic  (haracter,  brought  in  con¬ 
tact.  W’e  ci'uld  amuse  ourselves  hy  cot  pounding,  in  ima-  ] 
ginaiii  n,  these  two  elements  in  equal  proportions,  or  w'ith  j 
various  (U  gret‘s  of  the  predominance  of  either.  It  may  be  ^ 
worth  while  for  any  one  who  prt'poscs  to  set  up  for  a  philo-  | 
sopher,  to  do  this,  in  order  to  find  the  standard  to  which  it  , 
may  be  prudent  to  conform  himself.  About  an  equal  mixture  : 
of  them  would  make  a  man  whom  all  would  he  constrained  to  | 
admire  ;  hut  no  mixture  would  constitute  one  whom  a  good 
man  could  approve  or  revere.  Even  if  the  history  of  the  world 
did  not  supply  a  far  nobler  class  of  human  Ireings,  to  he  yilaeed 
in  contrast  with  such  as  the  persons  in  <piestion,  or  as  any  ima- 
gina!)lc  eomhination  of  the  two  charaeters,  it  would  still  he 
evident,  that  men  most  religiously  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
fame,  that  is,  idolatry  of  self,  devoid  of  any  ])ure,  nnmingled 
wish  to  do  goo<l,  ami  neglectful  or  contemptuous  of  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  are  creatures  of  a  very  degnideil 
order,  mere  (en\r-filh\  notwithstanding  the  sagacity  which  can 
illusiiate  the  records  of  time,  or  unfold  the  n  aiaanof  man 
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Iiotvvithstaiidiiinr  the  originality  which  can  invent  new  systems, 
c>r  the  eloquence  which  can  adorn  them. 

In  the  suininer  of  |76(»,  Mr.  Hnmc  went  to  Edinhiirph,  with 
|hc  intention  of  spetiding  the  rest  of  his  days  then',  in  philo- 
iophical  retirement,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  might  he 
fleemed,  h>r  a  philosopher,  a  very  high  state  of  affluence,  as  he 
flow  posscsseil  a  revenue  of  1(>00/.  a  year,  inehuling  a  pettsioii 
4)f  5(X)/.  from  government;  hnt  itt  1767  he  was  ittvHed  to  sue- 
f  eed  Mr.  Ihirke  as  under  secretary  of  state  to  Gen.  Conway. 

;  *  Our  author  accordingly  repaired  to  l^ondon,  and  enten'd  on  his 
/nffice.  Whether  he  possessed  talents  eminently  adapted  to  this  situa- 
tion,  it  would  now  be  superfluous  to  inquire  ;  certain  it  is,  that  the  state 
tupt'rs  of  those  times  evince  no  cxtraordin.iry  marks  of  splendid  abilities, 
in  January,  176H,  the  General  retired,  and  Hume  followed  his  example.’ 

P* 

‘  From  this  time,  to  the  period  of  his  death,  his  life  presi'nu  nothing 
Avorthy  of  notice;  for  his  migmtions  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  and 
fiack  again,  ceased  to  be  interesting  in  the  history  of  literature,  and  were 
ko  devoid  of  incident,  as  not  to  entitle  them  to  attention.  In  Spring. 
177.7,  he  was  struck  with  a  disorder  in  his  bowels,  which  at  first  gave  him 
rjo  alarm  ;  but,. a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  proved  mortal.  It  is  imjXMsible 
not  to  admire  and  envy  the  serenity  of  his  mind  at  the  very  time  he  felt 

ihe  malady  to  be  incurable.’  p.291. 

The  account  of  the  closing  part  of  Hume’s  life  has  long 
lieen  very  well  known  to  the  public ;  but  wc  are  inclined  to 
jirint  it  once  more,  as  exhibiting  what  would  probably  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  even  cited,  by  infidels,  as  an  example  of  tlie  noblest 
i|iiul  most  magnanimous  deportment  in  the  prospect  of  death, 

4  hat  it  is  possible  for  any  of  their  class  to  maintain  ;  an  example 
'ndeed  w  liich  very  few  of  them  ever,  in  their  serious  moments, 
lare  promise  themselves  to  erjual,  though  they  may,  like 
Mr.  Ritchie,  deem  it  in  the  highest  degree  enviable.  It  may 
he  taken  as  quite  their  apostolic  specimen,  standing  parallel  in 
ilu'ir  history  to  the  instance  of  St.  Paul  in  the  records  of  the 
Chri.stians,  “  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,”  &c.  Mr.  Huine  had 
risited  Bath,  but  was  returning  to  Scotland,  under  an  increase 
of  his  fatal  malady.  At  this  period,  however, 

‘  Hit  cheerfulness  never  forsook  him.  He  wrote  letters  to  his  literary 
friends,  informing  them  of  his  intention  to  be  at  Edinbureh  on  a  certain 
day,  and  inviting  them  to  dine  with  him  on  the  day  following.  It  was 
a  kind  of  farewell  dinner  ;  and  among  those  w'ho  came  to  partake  of  the 

I  hospitality  of  the  dying  historian,  were  Lord  Elibank,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr. 
Blair,  Dr.  Black,  Professor  Fergusson,  and  John  Home. 

‘  At  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Hume,  though  extremely  debilitated 
by  disease,  went  abroad  at  times  in  a  sedan  chair,  and  called  on  hit 
friends  ;  but  his  ghastly  looks  indicated  the  rapid  approach  of  death.  He 
diverted  himself  with  correcting  his  works  for  a  new  edition,  with  reading 
hooks  of  amusement,  with  the  conversation  of  his  friends,  and  sometimes 
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ID  the  erentng  with  a  party  at  his  favourite  game  of  whist.  His  facetious- 
nois  led  him  to  indulge  occasionally  in  the  bagatelle.  Among  other  verbal 
legacies,  in  making  which  he  amused  himself,  the  following  whimsical 
one  has  been  relat^.  The  author  of  Douglas  is  said  to  luve  a  mortal 
aversion  to  port  wine,  and  to  have  had  fremicnt  disputes  with  the  historian 
about  the  manner  of  spelling  his  name.  Both  these  circumstances  were 
often  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Ilume’s  raillery  ;  and  he  verbally  Ix'queathed  to 
the  poet  a  quantity  of  port  wine,  on  coiidit'un  that  he  should  always  drink 
a  bottle  at  a  sitting,  and  give  a  receipt  for  it  under  the  signature  of 
John  Hirme. 

*  Dr.  Smith  has  recorded  an  instance  of  Mr.  Hume’s  sportive  dis¬ 
position ;  and  it  also  shews  the  placidity  o(  his  mind,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  prospi'ct  of  speedy  dissolution.  Colonel  Kdmc  nstone  came  to 
tal^  leave  of  him  ;  and,  on  his  way  home,  he  could  not  forbear  writing 
Hume  a  letter,  bidding  him  once  more  an  eternal  adieu,  and  applying  to 
him  the  French  verses  in  which  the  Abbe  Chaulieu,  in  expectation  of  his 
own  death,  laments  his  approaching  separation  from  his  friend  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Fare.  Dr.  Smitli  happened  to  enter  the  room  while  Mr.  Hume 
was  reading  the  letter  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  it  gave 
rise  to,  Mr.  Hume  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  had  in  leaving  his  friends, 
and  his  broilier’s  family  in  particular,  in  pros}x'ious  clrcumstmces.  This, 
he  said,  he  felt  so  st'nHibly,  tiut  wiicn  he  was  reading,  a  few  days  l)efore, 
Lucian’s  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  he  could  not,  among  all  the  excuses 
which  arc  alleged  to  Charon  for  not  entering  readily  into  his  boat,  find 
one  that  fitted  him.  He  had  no  house  to  finish ;  he  had  no  daughter  to 
provide  for ;  he  had  no  enemies  uj>on  whom  ho  wished  to  revenge  him¬ 
self.  “  1  could  not  well  im.'igine,”  said  he,  “  what  excuse  1  coi.ld  make  to 
Charon,  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  delay.  1  liave  done  every  thing  of  con¬ 
sequence  which  I  ever  meant  to  do.  1  could  at  no  time  ex|K'ct  to  leave 
my  relations  and  friends  in  a  bi'tter  situation  than  that  in  which  I,  am 
now  likely  to  leave  tliem  ;  1  therefore  have  all  reason  to  die  contented.” 

He  then  diverted  himself,”  continues  Dr.  Smith,  “  witli  inventing 
s»%'eral  jocular  excuses,  w  hich  he  supposed  lie  might  make  to  C  haron, 
and  in  imagining  the  very  surly  answers  which  it  might  suit  tiu*  char.ictcr 
of  Charon  to  return  to  them. — “  Uprm  further  consideration,”  said  he, 

I  thought  1  might  say  to  him,  “  Gotx!  Charon,  I  liavc  Ixen  correcting 
iny  works  for  a  new  edition.  Allow  me  a  little  time,  that  1  may  see  how 
the  public  receives  the  alterations.”  But  Charon  would  answer,  “  When 
you  ste  the  effect  of  these,  you  will  be  for  making  other  alterations.  There 
will  be  no  cud  of  such  excuses;  so,  honest  fiiend,  please  step  into  the 
boat.”  But  I  might  still  ur  ge,  “  Have  a  little  patience,  good  Charon ; 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public.  If  1  live  a  few 
yean  longer,  1  may  have  the  s.iti8faction  of  seein,;  tIu*  downfall  of  some  of 
the  prev.iiling  systems  of  sujX'rHtitioii.”  But  Chaion  w  mild  then  lose  all 
tem|kT  and  decency  ;  “  Yt'u  loitering  rogue,  that  will  not  happen  these 
many  hundred  years.  Do  you  fancy  1  will  grant  you  a  lease  for  so  long  a 
term  ?  Gi*t  into  the  boat  this  inst.mt,  you  lazy,  loitering  rogue.” 

*  The  hour  of  his  departure  had  now  arrivx'd.  His  decline  bedng  gradual, 
he  was,  in  his  last  moments,  perfectly  sensible,  and  free  from  pain.  He 
•Irewed  not  the  slighu*st  indication  of  impatience  or  fietfuiness,  Ixit  con¬ 
versed  with  the  people  around  him,  in  a  tone  of  mildness  and  afieciion ; 
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^nd  his  whole  conduct  evinced  a  happy  composure  of  mind.  On  Sunday* 
the  of  August*  1T76*  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon*  this  great 
and  amiable  man  expired.’  pp.  298* — 301. 

On  this  most  remarkable  exhibition  we  think  there  was  room 
for  the  biographer  to  have  made  several  observations ;  us* 

First,  supposing  a  certainty  of  the  final  cessation  of  conscious 
existence  at  death,  this  intVitference  to  life,  if  it  was  not  af¬ 
fected  (which  indeed  we  suspect  it  to  have  been  in  part),  was 
an  absurd  undervaluation  of  a  possession  which  almost  ail 
i*ational  creatures,  tliathavc  not  been  extremely  miserable*  have 
heUl  mo  t  dear,  and  which  is  in  its  own  nature  most  pre¬ 
cious.  To  be  a  conscious  agent,  exerting  a  rich  combinatiou 
of  w’oiulcrfid  faculties,  to  feel  an  infinite  variety  of  pleasurable 
sensations  and  emotions,  to  contemplate  all  nature,  to  extend 
an  intellectual  presence  to  indefinite  agt^s  of  the  past  and 
future,  to  possess  a  perennial  spring  of  ideas,  to  run  infinite 
lengths  of  inquiry,  wdth  the  delight  of  exercise  and  Heeiness* 
even  when  iK>t  with  the  satisfaction  of  full  attaimneut,  and  to 
I  be  a  lord  over  inuniiimte  matter,  ciunpelling  it  to  an  action 
aud  au  use  altogether  foreign  to  its  nature., — to  be  nil  this,  is 
a  state  so  stupendously  different  from  that  of  being  simply 
a  piece  of  clay,  that  to  be  quite  easy  and  complaccMit  in  the 
immediate  prospect  of  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  is  a 
total  inversion  of  ull  resisoimble  estimates  of  tilings  ;  it  is  a  re¬ 
nunciation,  we  do  not  say  of  sound  philosophy,  but  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  The  Certiinty  that  the  loss  will  not  he  felt  after 
it  has  taken  place,  will  hut  little  soothe  a  man  of  unperverled 
mind  in  considering  what  it  is  that  he  is  going  to  Iosif. 

2.  'The  jocularity  of  the  philosopher  was  contrrry'to  good 
taste.  Supposing  that  the  cxpectetl  loss  were  ?/<»/,  according  to 
a  grand  law'  of  nature,  a  canstf  for  melancholy  and  desperation* 
hut  that  the  contentment  were  rational;  yet  the  approaching 
transformation  was  at  all  events  tube  regarded  Hh  u  very  grave 
and  very  strange  event,  and  therefore  jocularity  was  totally  in¬ 
congruous  with  die  anticipation  of  siieli  an  evemt  :  a  grave 
and  solemn  feeling  was  the  only  one  tliat  could  be  in  unison 
with  the  contemplation  of  such  a  change.  'There  was,  in  this 
in.stance,  the  same  incongruity  which  wc  s!i  luld  impute  to 
a  writer  who  should  mingle  biiirontery  in  a  solemn  crisis  of  the 
drama,  or  with  the  most  inomeuions  event  of  a  history.  To  be 
in  harmony  with  his  situation,  in  his  own  \iewof  tluit  situation* 
the  expressions  of  the  dying  philrsophcr  were  re(|uiied  to  he. 
dignified  ;  and  if  ilu  y  were  in  any  degrt'e  \ivaciou8*  tlu? 
vivacity  ought  to  liave  been  rciMU’nnl  graceful  by  being  accoiiv- 
paniod  with  the  imblest  effort  of  the  intellect  of  which  the 
**fforts  were  "oing  to  cease  for  ever.  'The  low'  vivacity  of 
w  liieb  we  have  been  reading*  seems  but  like  tlie  quickoniug 
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oorruntion  of  a  min(i  wliosc  faculty  of  perception  is  putrifying 
ami  clissolvinnr  even  before  the  bmly. — It  is  true  that  good  ■ 
men,  of  a  high  order,  have  bei*n  known  to  utter  pleasantries 
in  their  last  hours.  Hut  these  have  been  |)leasantrics  of  a  :  ! 
line  ethereal  quality,  the  scintillations  of  animated  hope,  the 
ftigh  pulsations  of  mental  health,  the  involuntary  movements  of  j 
a  spirit  feeling  itself  free  even  in  the  grasp  of  death,  tlie  ^ 
natural  springs  and  boundings  of  faculties  on  the  point  of  u 
ohtiining  a  still  mucli  greater  and  a  l)oundless  liberty.  These  1 
had  no  resemblance  to  the  low  and  laboured  jokes  of  our  I 
philosopher  ;  jokes  so  laboured  as  to  give  stroiig  cause  for  s 
snspicion,  after  all,  that  they  were  of  the  same  nature,  and  for  i 
the  same  pur|K>se,  as  the  expedient  of  a  boy  on  passing  through  E 
sonte  gloomy  place  in  the  night,  who  whistles  to  lessen  his  I 
fear,  or  to  persuade  his  companion  that  he  iloes  not  feel  it.  R 

3.  Such  a  manner  of  meeting  death  was  inconsistent  with  I 
the  scepticism,  to  which  Hume  was  always  found  to  avow  his  I 
adherence.  F«)r  that  scepticism  necessarily  acknowledged  a  1 
possibility  tind  a  chance  that  the  religion  which  he  had  scorned, 
might,  notwithstanding,  be  found  true,  and  might,  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  after  his  death,  glare  upon  him  with  all  its  terrors. 
But  how  dn'atiful  to  a  retieiting  mind  w’ould  have  been  the 
smallest  chance  of  meeting  such  a  vision  !  Yet  the  philosopher 
could  be  cracking  his  heavy  jokes,  and  Dr.  Smith  could  be 
much  diverted  at  the  sport. 

4.  To  a  man  who  solemnly  believes  the  truth  of  revelation, 
and  therefore  the  tlm'atenings  of  divine  vengeance  against  the 
despisers  of  it,  this  scene  will  present  as  mournful  a  spectacle 
as  perhaps  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  We  have  beheld  a 
man  of  great  talents  and  invincible  perseverance,  entering  on 
his  career  with  the  profession  of  an  impartial  inc|uiry  after 
truth,  met  at  every  stage  and  step  by  the  evidences  and 
ex])ostulations  of  religion  and  the  claims  of  his  Creator,  but 
devoting  his  labours  to  the  pursuit  of  fame  and  the  promotion 
of  impiety,  at  length  acquiring  and  accomplishing,  as  he  » 
declared  himself,  ail  he  had  intended  and  desired,  and  descend- 
ing  toward  the  close  of  life  amidst  tranquillity,  widely- 
extending  reputation,  and  the  homage  of  the  great  and  tne 
learned.  We  behold  him  appoiiiteci  soon  to  appear  before 
that  Judge  to  whom  he  had  never  alluded  hut  with  malice K 
or  contempt;  yet  preserving  io  ap])earance  an  entire  scIf-L 
complacency,  idly  jesting  about  his  approaching  dissolution, gj 
and  mingling  with  the  insane  sport  his  references  to  the 
fall  of  “  superstition,”  a  term  of  which  the  meaning  is  hardly 
e\'er  dubious  w  hen  expressed  by  such  men.  W  e  behold  him^" 
at  last  carried  off,  and  we  seem  to  hear,  the  following  moment,  \ 
from  the  darkness  in  which  he  vanishes,  the  shriek  of  surprise  fr 
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and  terror,  and  the  over|K)werini^  accents  of  the  messenger 
of  vengeance.  On  the  whole  globe  there  probably  was  not 
acting,  at  the.  time,  so  mournful. a  tragedy  as  that,  of  which  the 
friends  of  Hume  were  the  spectators,  without  being  aware 
that  it  was  any  tragedy  tat  all. 

If  that  barbarous  old  (^haron  u'ou/d  have  permitted  a  century 
or  two  more  of  life,  it  is  probable  that  Hume  would  have 
been  severely  mortitied  in  viewing  the  effect  of  Ids  writings 
against  “superstition,”  an  effect  so  much  less  than  liis  vanity 
no  doubt  sixretly  anticipated.  Indeed  his  strictly  philosophi- 
cJil  works  seem  likely  to  fall  into  utter  neglect.  The  biogra¬ 
pher  justly  observes,  that,  though  very  acute,  they  are  not 
verv  lucid  or  systematical  in  point  of  reasoning ;  and  they  have 
none  of  that  elo(]uencc,  which  sometimes  continues  to  interest 
the  general  rea(U*r  in  works  that  are  becoming  superannuated 
in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  Many  of  his  sliorter  essays  will 
always  be  read  with  much  advantage  ;  but  his  History,  we  need 
not  siiy,  is  the  basis  of  his  nermanent  reputation  ;  and  it  will  per¬ 
petuate  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  cast  of  his  mind; 
it  will  shew  a  man  indiil'erent  to  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
contemptnous  of  tlie  sublime  feelings  of  moral  and  religious 
heroism,  incapable  himself  of  all  grand  and  affecting  senti¬ 
ments,  and  constantly  eberishing  a  consummate  arrogance, 
though  often  under  the  semblance  and  language  of  philosophic 
moderation. 

As  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  we  have  already  expressed  respect  for 
his  imdersianding  ;  but  we  cannot  feel  that  the  volume  before 
ns  gives  hitn  any  claims  to  the  public  gratitude. 


An.  II.  j4  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature^  in  a 
Chronological  Arrangement  of  Authors  and  their  Works,  from  the 
Invention  of  Alphabetical  Characters  to  the  Year  of  our  Lord  S45. 
By  Adam  Clarke,  A.  M.  12mo.  pp.  xiv.  .S12.  Price  5s.  6d. ;  royal, 
78,6d.  bds.  Lomas,  Butterworth,  Baynes.  1807* 

^/JIl.  Clarke  surprises  us  with  the  variety  and  magnitude  of 
his  labours.  With  that  maturity  of  judgement,  the  result  of 
long  experience,  which  always  directs  his  attention  to  objects  of 
great  utility,  he  unites  the  ardour  even  of  youth  in  the  execution 
of  his  designs.  Amidst  incessant  engagements,  he  appears  to 
the  public  as  if  he  liad  only  to  remain  in  his  study  to  write  for 
their  instruction.  But  a  short  time  ago,  yve  had  to  inform 
our  readers  of  the  completion  of  the  author's  Bibliographical 
Dictionary  *,  the  most  comprehensive  performance  of  its  kind 
in  the  English  language ;  and  w'e'have  now  to  announce  the 
first  volume  of  a  publication,  highly  interesting  to  the  cul- 

^  Vide  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  III.  pp.  396»»  406. 
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tivators  of  sacrerl  literature,  and  of  peculiar  importance  to 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  inculcate  and  defend  the  contents 
of  the  inspired  volumes.  Who  can,  without  sorrow,  hear  such 
a  man  say  of  two  works  of  considerable  magnitude  which  were 
at  tlie  press  and  nearly  completed — “  a  fire  which  happened 
a  few  aays  ago  in  the  printing  office,  has  consumed  the  labour 
and  hopes  of  some  years,  and  left  Imt  one  wreck  behind.”  To 
this  he  ailds,  with  the  coolness  of  a  philosopher — we  should 
say,  with  the  composure  of  a  Christian, — “  this  circumstance 
has  given  me  the  opportunity  of  completing  the  present  vo¬ 
lume.”  That  he  may  long  live  in  health  and  peace,  to  re¬ 
pair  this  unfortunate  loss,  will  be  the  earnest  wish  of  every 
intelligent  reader. 

The  present  work  is  intro<luced  by  some  Remarks  on  the 
Origin  of  Language,  and  of  Alphabetical  Characters  the 
strange  conjectures  formed  by  learned  men  on  which  subjects, 
as  well  as  on  the  formation  of  society,  and  of  the  human  race 
itself,  prove  in  no  slight  degree  the  advautageSy  if  not  the 
titcessity  oi  Revelation,  as  a  means  of  imparting  knowledge 
to  the  understanding,  as  well  as  purity  to  the  atfections  of 
mankind.  Mr.  C.  sums  up  his  observations  on  the  origin 
of  letters  in  these  words  :  “  as  there  is  no  evidence  whatev  er, 
that  there  was  any  W'Rri  iNG  before  the  giving  of  the  law ;  and 
as  then  God  is  said  to  have  written  tlie  Decalogue  with  his 
own  finger ;  and  as,  after  Uiis  time,  writing  is  always  men- 
%ioned,  when  a  suitable  occasion  offers ;  I  conclude,  that  God 
himself  tauglit  the  use  of  alphabetical  characters  to  man.” 
In  this  decision  we  should  very  possibly  have  acquiesced, 
had  we  not  remembered  that  a  passage  existed  in  tlie  book 
of  Exodus,  which  implies,  at  least,  that  Moses  was  previously, 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing  :  Exod.  xvii.  14.  “  write 
tills  for  a  memorial  in  a  booky  &c.”  This  command,  we 
presume,  was  given  immediately  after  the  victory  over  Amalek, 
and  consequently  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  law  at  Sinai. 
That  the  knowledge  of  writing  was  a  divine  grant  we  readily 
admit,  but  why  it  should  be  so  distinguished  from  other 
good  and  perfect  gifts,”  as  to  be  the  subject  of  a  precise 
ana  personal  communication  from  God,  is  not  apparent, 
'i'lierc  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  solution  ;  for  the  ordinary 
influences  of  the  divine  spirit  upon  human  intellect,  in  kind 
if  not  in  degree,  ^are  doubtless  adequate  to  account  for  tht 
fact.  Probably,  all  that  can  with  propriety  be  said  on  the 
subject  is,  that  God,  having  determined  to  give  to  mankind  a 
written  revelation  of  his  will,  took  care,  in  the  dispensations 
of  his  providence,  that  the  art  of  writing  should  be  suffici^ 
cntly  known  to  his  servants  who  were  to  fulfil  his  pleasure^ 
at  the  appointed  period.  Whatever  may  be  thought,  how- 
ever,  on  its  origin,  this  U  clear,  that  the  Scriptures  afford 
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notices  of  this  necessary  art,  beyond  comparison  more  andient 
than  any  human  record. 

The  account  given  of  the  several  writers  whose  works  arc 
admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  of 
the  upocryplial  authors,  is  concise  and  judicious ;  it  is  ac<- 
coinpanied  with  useful  information  on  tl>e  subject  of  the  Sep- 
tnagint,  the  Masorah,  and  the  Jewish  Targums  and  Talmiias. 
Wc  heartily  concur  with  Mr.  (\  in  wishing  that  Chrlstiaa 
flivines  were  better  acquainted  with  these  stores  of  Jew'ish 
Icivrning,  which  would  doubtless  assist  them  in  their  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  Jews.  We  will  enforce  his  opinion  and  our 
own,  by  a  (piotation  from  a  converted  Jew  on  that  subject. 

“  Optarem,  potius,  omnes  inter  Christianos  eruditi  Talmud 
legerc  queant,  (jno  Jiida'os  etiam  ex  ipso  eorundem  Talmudo 
e.oiivincere,  et  religioiiem  Christianam  inde  tueri  ac  defen- 
dere  illis  liceat.  Hac  ratione  sine  dubio  plures  Juda;i  ad 
(Miristum  perduccreiitiir,  qnarii  nunc,  proh  clolor  !  fieri  con- 
tingit.”  C?erson,  quoted  by  Wagenseil. 

We  pass  on  through  the  Account  of  the  “  Sacred  Classics 
of  the  New  Testament,”  in  which  the  same  plan  is  continu¬ 
ed,  to  the  section  on  the  1st  Epistle  of  John;  this  contains 
the  interesting  observations,  printed  a  few  years  since  for  the 
Use  of  Mr.  C.’s  friends,  and  |•e.^erred  to  in  Butler's  Horse 
Bihlica',  (Vol.  II,  p.  263.)  on  the  controverted  text,  i  John 
V.  7.  The  value  of  the  dissertation  is  much  enhanced  by  en¬ 
graven  fac-similes  of  the  passage,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Codex 
Montfortii,  (supposed  by  Mr.  C.  to  he  a  MS.  not  of  the  15th  or 
16th,  hut  of  the  iJili  century,)  and  in  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot,  printed  1514,  “  which  are  properly  the  only  Greek 
authorities  on  which  the  authenticity  of  the  text  of  the  three 
witnesses  depends.’’  He  takes  occasion  to  cor«*ect  some  in¬ 
accuracies  into  which  Michaelis,  and  his  translator  Mr. 
Marsh,  have  fallen,  in  tlieir  observations  on  tliis  MS.,  (tite 
date  of  which  he  fixes,  we  think,  satisfactorily,)  although 
he  coincides  upon  the  whole  with  these  learned  men,  and 
with  Griesbach  and  others,  in  concluding  the  passage  to 
be  spurious.  “  At  the  same  time,”  he  observes,  “  1  would- 
not  nave  my  readers  to  imagine,  that  the  proofs  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  passage,  are  demonstrative — to  me  they  are 
not  so ;  yet  they  are  strongly  presumptive^  A  remarkable 
and  evident  allusion  to  the  passage,  in  the*  writings  of  Cyprian, 
who  died  A.  D.  258,  is  quoted  p.  203  ;  Oicit  Dominus, 
Ego  et  Pater  iininji  sumus.  Et  iterum,  de  Pat  re  et  Filio  et 
Spirit  u  Sane  to  ^  scriptum  est,  Et  hi  Tres  unum  suntP  As 
Mr.  C.  asks,  “  where  is  tliis  wntten  except  in  the  above 
text — Mr.  Clarke  mentions  in  his  prefaoe  the  confession  of 
faith  by  the  Orthodox  Bishops,  presented  to  King  Huneric, 
A.  D.  484,  and  agrees  with  Mr.  Butler  iu  admitting  it  ti  an 
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argument  highly  ileserving  attention.  It  had  also  been  urged 
by  Bossuet  in  a  letter  to  I  .eibnitz. 

Oil  the  controversy  relative  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Apocalypse,  the  author  is  altogether  silent,  wliicti  we  are 
sorry  for,  on  account  of  the  importance  which  it  has  recent¬ 
ly  acquired  from  the  endeavours  made  by  two  learned 
Oemians,  whose  works  are  extensivelv  circulated  in  this 
country,  to  discredit  the  authority  of  tliis  portion  of  the 
sacred  canon.  To  what  is  it  owing,  that  while  the  objections 
of  Michaelis  and  Less  are  in  the  hands  of  every  student,  the 
answers  of  Storr  *  and  Keuss  arc  unknow  ti  in  our  language  ? 
W  e  arc  happy,  however,  to  refer  our  readers,  who  wish  for 
information  on  the  subject,  to  tlte  able  dissertation  of  Arch¬ 
deacon  Woudhouse,  (Vide.  Kcl.  Rev.  Vol.  II.  p.  Oil). 

We  h  ave  now  reached  that  part  of  the  volume  which  pre¬ 
sents  the  succession  of  Kcclesiastlcal  Writers  from  the 
limes  of  the  Apostles:  and  hy  this,  we  conceive,  tlie  merit 
and  value  of  the  performance  are  chietly  to  he  appreciated. 
The  authorities  necessary  for  competent  information  on  tlie 
preceding  subjects  are.  ri*adily  to  he  obtained ;  hut  tlic 
whole  comitass  of  literature  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  so 
concise  and  useful  an  epitome  as  may  be  found  iietwven  the 
lOStii  and  3l2th  pagifs  of  this  volnnie,  comprising  the  Fx- 
clesia.<tical  Authors  from  Ikirnabas  'll,  to  Julius  Firmi- 

iMis  IMau^riuis  A.  D.  .315.  J'lie  reader  is  not  presented  with 
a  mere  bibliographical  account  of  the  nanu'S  of  the  writers 
and  the  editions  of  their  works,  but  be.  will  find  a  brief 
narration  of  their  live'*,  atid  such  “a  faithful  and  distinct 
analysis”  ot  tlieii  writings,  as  will  pivsi'iit  “  in  a  few  pages 
vlie  subslanct' of  immense  volumes.”  Mr.  C.  justiv  adds, 

•  The  l.ibour  that  this  h.is  occasioned,  can  only  Ik*  appreciated  by  those 
who  consider  th».‘  ponderous  volumes  of  W  riters  in  ditferent  languages, 
which,  in  order  lo  compose  this  Work,  it  was  necessary  not  merely  to 
read  in  their  tillrs  or  indtxt'Sy  but  in  most  ca8<*s  to  cxaniinc  in  rvery 
tliat  a  true  synopsis  of  the  y\uthor*s  opinions  might  be  laid  before 
the  Reader.  A?  r^uofs  of  this,  I  may  refer  to  what  is  wiitten  on  the 
articles  Jujtin  Irenmusy  TkcophUusy  CUmens  Alexandrwusy  Ter- 

tiilhany  Ori^er.y  Gregory  TtuiumaturgWy  C^priany  Armbiusy  LcuianUusy 
Emebiuty  and  Athaneuim  ;  under  each  ol  which,  m.ay  I  not  venture  to 
say,  that  the  intelligent  Reader  will  find  something  to  amuse,  much  to 
please,  and  not  a  little  to  profit  him  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  utility, 
to  be  able  to  tell  with  little  or  no  labour,  what  the  subjects  were,  on  which 
>o  mauv  eminent  men  in  various  ages  have  employed  their  pens.' 
pp.  iv. — V. 

Ifuleed,  bad  the  indefatigable  author  contented  himself  with 
lepcMtiiig  what  he  might  have  found  in  former  compilers,  the 
labour  would  appear  formidable  io‘ those  who  consider,  that  the 


*  Oftliis  venerable  divine,  the  reader  will  find  a  copigai  aad  authrotk 
memoir  In  our  fini  volume,  pp.  707«-710. 
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Biblioth^que  dcs  Auteuis  Ecclesiastiqiies”  of  Du  Pin  wRi 
publisiiecl  in  58  vols.  Svo.,  anil  iliat  the  more  aecnrate, 
though  less  aureoablc,  Mistoire  g^n^rale  des  Auteurs 
Sacres  et  Kcclesiasiujues”  of  Collier  extended  to  23  vols,  4ta. 

From  the  review  of  Midi  an  interesting  period  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  rneratnrc,  conducted  with  so  mucdi  industry  and 
judgemcMit,  Mr.  (^’s  readers  will  naturally  look  for  much  to 
instruct  anil  entertain  tln'm  ;  nor  will  their  expectatiotis  be 
disappointed.  \\  c  acknowledge  that  amidvt  the  profusion  ol 
attractive  matter,  we.  have  felt  some  dilhculty  to  deiermine 
uj)on  what  pa.ssage  our  choice  should  fall,  in  order  to  present  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  wliich  t’»e  work  is  exi*cutcd. 

bile  reading  the  volume,  \\e  marked  for  that  purpose  the 
account  of  the  interesting  dialogue  of  dustin  with  'Frypho  the 
dew ;  'I'atian’s  oration  against  the  Greeks ;  the  reveries  ot 
the  V'alentinians  on  the  subject  of  the  Kons  ;  the  apology  ot 
rertuilian,  and  his  observations  on  theatrical  representations; 
Arnobins’s  admirable  arguments  in  favour  of  Christianity  ; 
Origen’s  allegorical  interpretations  of  Scripture  ;  the  lively 
biographical  account  of  Gregory  'riiamiiaturgiis  ;  the  reason¬ 
ings  of  f.actantius  “  de  ira  Dti;''  and  various  others  of  less 
considerable  extent.  M  e  had  even  fixed  upon  the  view  given 
nf  the  I^raparatio  Kvangeliea”  of  Knsebius,  as  it  attords 
a  natural  opportunity  of  repeating  a  wish  of  Mr.  C.’s,  in 
which  we  readily  concur,  that  some  ai>le  pei'soii  would  under¬ 
take  “  a  new  translation  of  the  Fxclesiastical  Ui.story  of 
Knsebius,  with  the  notes  of  Valesius,  Drs.  luininerund  dortiii, 
and  others.”  But  as  the  following  article  is  a  complete 
spi  cimcn  of  the  execution  of  the  book,  giving  an  account 
of  the  writer,  and  of  his  work,  and  noticing  the  Kdiiio  prin- 
ceps,  the  Kditio  optima,  and  the  In'st  translation  of  it  into 
Knglish,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  will  he  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  acceptable  to  the  reader. 


‘  THEOPHILUS,  Z).  181. 

Originally  a  heathen,  was  converted  to  the  chriitlan  faith,  and  became 
bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  eighth  year  of  Marcus  Antoninus ^  having  suc- 
ct'cdcd  £ro/,  the  fifth  bishop  of  that  sec,  in  168.  He  died  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Commodus^  about  A.  D.  181. 

*  He  wrote  three  books  concerning  the  Christian  religion  to  a  heatlien, 
named  Autolycus^  who  had  exultingly  said.  Shew  me  thy  God  ?  In  tliis 
work  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  from  whom  he  has  made 
frequent  and  valuable  quotations. 

*  In  answer  to  the  above  question  of  Autolycui,  he  shews  in  the  Jirst 

^M>i,  1 .  I'hat  the  true  Goa  cannot  be  seen  but  by  the  eyes  of  the  un¬ 

derstanding  wlien  purified  from  sin.  2.  That  God  cannot  be  expressed 
by  any  corporeal  represenution,  because  his  perfections  infinitely  surpass 
all  our  conceptions.  3.  I  hat  though  he  cannot  be  discerned  by  the  eyes 
of  the  body,  yet  he  may  be  known  by  his  works  and  providence.  And, 
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Ar,  that  God  fhall  be  seen,  when  men  are  delivered  from  mortality  and 
corruption. 

‘  He  next  argues  in  behalf  of  the  resurrection  :  proves  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  believing  it ;  shews  that  in  many  arts  and  matters  which  concern 
the  support  and  comfort  of  life  nothing  is  brought  to  an  issue  without  faith  : 
shews  that  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  the  destruction  and  production 
of  plants  and  fruits,  the  rhange  and  full  of  the  moon,  and  restoration  to 
hc^th  from  a  state  ot  sickness,  arc  ail  so  many  images  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  In  the  fourth  section  of  this  book  he  gives  a  curious  definition  of 
some  of  the  principal  mimes  by  which  God  u'as  acknowledged  among 
the  Christians.  He  is  called  Anarchus,  because  he  is  without 

beginnings  unbegotien,  immutable  and  immortal.  God,  Wioj,  -ro 
because  he  places  all  things  on  his  own  stability.  And  he  has 
this  name  of  6kx  also  from  &!»»»,  which  signifies  to  ri/w,  moves  nfierate^ 
nourish^  rescues  govern  and  vivify, — He  is  also  named  Ki/c*<k:,  the  I^ord  ; 

TO  because  he  is  the  i*uler  of  all  things. — Fathers 

because  he  is  before  all  things. — Demiurgus,  and 
tl^  Framer,  because  he  is  the  creator  and  former  of  all  things. 

the  Almighty,  because  he  possesses  and  comprehends  all 

things. 

*  As  Autolifcus  had  desired  a  fuller  account  of  the  Christian  faith, 
&c.,  Theophilus  resumes  the  subject  in  the  second  looks  and  begins  by 
shewing  the  absurdity  of  that  worship  to  which  his  friend  had  been 
addicted  :  ridicules  the  accounts  the  poets  and  historians  give  of  their 
gOils  ;  and  quotes  several  passages  from  Hesiod^  Homers  Simonidess  Ar- 
chilochuss  Pindars  Aratuss  Sofihocless  Euripidess  Thestiuss  Satyrus  and 
Plato.  He  compares  these  with  the  rational  accounts  given  by  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  ;  takes  a  view  of  the  six  days  work  in  the  creation-^ 
the  fornution  and  fall  of  man— the  birth  of  Cain  and  Abel — the  invention 
of  arts  by  the  first  inhabitants  of  tlie  world ; — the  building  of  cities— 
origin  of  government — division  of  tongues,  6cq.  See.  concerning  which  the 
Greeks  have  nothing  but  fabulous  accounts.  In  speaking  of  the  three 
days  which  preceded  the  formation  of  the  luminaries,  he  says,  a* 

- TvTo*  Tr;  TPIAAOJi,  7ou  ©?oi/  xai  tow  Xoyow  auTow,  xxi  rrti 

awTow.  I'hese  three  days  were  types  of  the  7  RINtl  Ty  of  Gods  and 
hss  IFords  ond  his  IVisdom. 

‘  I  think  this  is  the  first  place,  where  the  word  or  Trinity y 

occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers  ;  if  so,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
m.'irk,that  in  the  same  city  (Antioch)  where  the  disciples  were  first  called 
ehristianss  the  sacred  persons  in  the  godhead  were  first  termed  The  Trinity. 

‘  Autoiycus  remaining  still  unconvinced,  TheOphilus  writes  the  third 
books  in  which  he  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  sacred  scriptures  ;  shews 
that  the  Greek  writers  had  no  correct  notion  either  of  God  or  his  provi¬ 
dence,  sometimes  asserting  and  sometimes  denying  both  ;  that  their  sys¬ 
tem  of  morality  was  very  impure,  for  they  commend  prostitution  and 
adultery,  and  .attribute  the  same  to  their  gods.  He  then  defends  the 
Christians  against  the  calumnies  fabricated  against  them  by  the  heathens, 
relative  to  impure  intercourse  and  eating  human  flesh.  (  i  his  last  charge 
teems  to  have  been  brought  against  them  on  account  of  their  doctrine^  of 
the  Eucharist,  which  the  heathens  could  not  understand.)  Theophilus 
shews  that  these  were  neither  doctrines  nor  practices  of  Christianity,  but 
they  were  both  among  the  heathens:  proves  that  the  philosophers  taught 
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that  they  should  eat  human  flesh,  and  not  even  spare  their  own  j>arent8, 
and  they  took  the  example  from  their  'gods,  of  whom  the  same  things  are 
spoken ;  and  the  poets  themselves  commend  incestuous  mixtures.  He 
shews  that  the  Christians,  far  from  doing  any  of  these  iniquities,  would 
not  attend  at  any  of  the  public  diversions,  nor  even  look  at  the  contests  of 
the  Gladiators. — To  prove  the  antiquity  and  superiority  of  the  true  re¬ 
ligion,  Theophilus  produces  the  chronology  of  alt  the  grand  epochs  from 
Adam  down  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  with  which  he  connects  the 
Roman  chronology  down  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 

In  the  course  of  this  book  Theophilus  mentions  a  vast  number  of  ancient 
writers,  from  several  of  whom  he  gives  important  extracts,  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Orpheus,  Aratus,  Euripides,  ^phocles,  Menander,  Aristophanes, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Pythagoras,  Diogenes,  Democritus,  Heraclitus, 
r.picurus,  Plato,  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  Solon,  Anaximander,  Clitomachus, 
Cameades,  Pherecydes,  Leucippus,  Protagoras,  Critias,  Euhemerus, 
Aristotle,  Mclissus,  Parmenides,  Anaxagoras,  Philemon,  Aristo,  Simylus, 
Chrysippus,  Thales,  Empedocles,  Hippo,  Dinarchus,  &c.  and  almost  all 
the  writers  of  the  Old  I'estament.  How  extensive  must  the  reading  of 
such  a  person  have  been  ! 

‘  Ai)  Autolycum,  libri  iii.  a  Conr.  Gesnero^  Gr.  fol.  Tigur.  1546. 
Edit,  princ, 

. ab  Oherthur^  Gr.  et  Lat.  8vo.  Wurceb.  1777.  In  the 

third  volume  of  the  Greek  Polemical  Fathers. 

‘  Ths  Apologetics  of  St.  Theophilusj  Bishop  of  Antioch^  Iff  c.  By  Joseph 
Betty,  M.  A.  8vo.  Oxford,  1722.  Annexed  to  Terttdlian's  Prescription 
against  Heretict.  While  consulting  this  translation^  the  reader  should 
always  have  the  original  at  hand.'  pp.  129—135. 

Wc  suggest  for  the  author's  consideration,  the.  propriety 
of  inserting,  in  their  respective  places,  the  names  of  all  those 
who  are  n.snally  ranked  among  the  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  aU 
though  their  works  may  not  have  reached  our  times.  The 
succession  of  sacred  literature  will  thereby  be  kept  unbroken  ; 
and  the  information  where  the  fragments  of  their  writings  arc 
to  be  found,  may  be  acceptable  to  the  inexperienced  reader. 

We  trust  that  one  of  the  good  elfects  of  this  very  useful 
work  will  be,  to  lead  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  acquainted 
with  such  subjects,  ‘‘  to  a  more  careful  perusal  of  the  Fathers 
and  Writers  of  Antiquity  than  is  at  present  fashionable.’* 
Mr.  C.  has  certainly  laid  the  student  in  Ecclesiastical  Literature 
under  great  obligations,  for  the  facilities  which  he  has  afforded 
him  in  his  pursuits  ;  and  all  who  can  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  present  volume,  will  cheerfully  join  us  in  wisbuig  that 
it  may  please  the  Great  Arbiter  ot  human  life  to  afford  the 
author  that  length  of  days  and  enjoyment  of  health,  which 
may  enable  him  to  complete  the  plan  of  which  it  is  the 
commencement. 

Some  part  of  this  work,  having  been  printed  at  a  provincial 
press,  will  require  from  the  author  a  table  of  errata,  and  from 
the  reader  a  portion  of  that  candour  which  the  really  well- 
informed  arc  always  most  ready  to  exercise. 


f 
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An.  111.  An  Euau  ea  the  Theory  oj  Money,  anil  the  Prlnei/ilee  of  Com- 
merce.  By  John  Whcailcy.  4to.  |.p.  41 4.  Price  1/.  5e.  Cadelland  Davici. 
1807. 


I'r  is  somowitat  ivmarkahle,  tliai  oi'  all  the  branches  of  polilical 
economy,  money  shonhl  bo  the  subject  which,  in  this 
country,  has  of  late  years  attracteil  the  |;roatost  nnittber  of  in- 
«|uircrs.  In  an  ag('  lar  ir(»in  distinguishoil  by  a  jj^rowinj^  taste 
for  the  abstract  science's,  the  most  abstract  disepiisition  in  the 
philosophy  ol  national  economy  bus  become  the  most  po¬ 
pular.  'The  crisis  in  our  pecuniary  concerns,  nitnesseil  in  the 
suspension  ot  payments  in  cash  at  the  Rank  of  Kngland,  is 
the  period  from  which  we  may  date  the  commencement  of 
the  numerous  writings  on  this  subject.  Kirst  ap|>eared  Mr. 
Thornton  with  his  book  on  paper  credit,  which  was  intended 
to  explain  the  dilHculties  of  the  Rank  ;  and  to  prove  that  they 
arose  fiom  no  ilelicicncy  in  the  crt'dil  t'Mber  ot  tin*  Rank  or  of 
the  nation.  A  multitude  of  writers  followeil,  all  aware  that 


Mr. 'rhornton  had  left  the  subject  in  much  darkness,  and  each 
pretty  full  of  confidence  that  he  himself  had  funiishcd  the 
light  w  hich  was  ncccss;irv  ;  tor  it  may  be  ren.arked  as  a  cir- 
.cumstancc'  of  some  singularity,  that  the  writers  who  since  tlic 
tinu'  above  mentioned  have  tolloued  one  another  on  the  suh- 


ect  f>f  nuiin'v,  have,  with  scarcely  one  exception  that  we  can 
rcolh'ct,  entertained  the  very  highest  opinion  of  their 
own  discoverii's,  and  no  sligiit  contempt  for  all  that  had  been 
discovered  lu’tore  them,  f.acli  of  these  writers  has  thus  in  suc- 


c**.ssion  fi>uiul  hut  little  value  in  the  writings  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  and,  in  Ins  turn,  has  been  discovered,  by  the  first 
that  came  after  him,  to  have  eipially  little,  merit  in  his  own. 
if  the  public  are  therefore  to  he  guided  by  the  autlioritv  of 
these  speculators  themselves,  they  w  ill  not  ascribe  the  highest 
>  ahic  to  their  i  olleeted  discoveries.  Mr.  Wheatley  has  the  ad- 
xantage  of  being  the  last,  and  may  thus  perhaps  retain  his 
place  till  a  successor  appears.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  of 
sonu'  iitilitv  to  the  science,  it  we  endeavour,  on  the  present 
4  ecasion,  to  lay  open  one  of  the  most  copious  sources  of  the 
errors  which  have  appeared  in  the  numerous  writers  who  of 
kite  have  endeavoured  to  prosecute  this  important  investiga¬ 
tion.  It  is  I'arncstly  to  be  wished,  that  so  many  industrious  and 
ingenious  authors  were  })Ul  in  the  way  of  making  discoveries; 
for  we  are  fully  aware  that  the  darkness  which  hangs  about 
the  siihjeei  of  money,  and  the  loose  and  confused  ideas  of  it 
whicli  aie  entcitained,  are  ilu'  true  cause  of  many  of  the 
errors  in  polilical  economy  which  are  still  in  circulation.  It  may 
be  proper  to  add,  before  weentia  upon  the  speculations  of  .Mr. 
Wheatlev,  that  it  is  only  one  of  two  volumes,  which  be  has  yet 
presented  to  ns.  Rut  **  the  workf'  he  tells  us,  “  admits  of  a 
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ilistinct  division  ;  the  first  part  relating  to  the  refutation  of 
our  existing  commercial  system,  anil  the  second  to  the  dc- 
velopement  of  a  new  one.” 

Mr.  Wheatley  commences  his  work  in  a  manner  which  is 
not  verv’  promising,  lie  favours  ns  with  the  speculations  of 
his  predecessors  before  he  produces  his  own  ;  and  that  not 
historically,  which  might  he  highly  useful,  hut  in  expodtion 
of  their  errors  ;  that  is,  their  discordance  with  his  own  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  he  has  not  yet  explained.  'Fhis  is  to  begin  with 
the  ohicctions  to  a  doctrine  hetore  the  doctrine  itself ;  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  suguests  several  ludicrous  images  to  the 
imagination,  and,  in  fact,  is  not  the  most  respecUul  or  cus¬ 
tomary  wav  of  going  into  company.  We  shall  only  obser\’c 
how  this  disortlers  the  author’s  iiu)uirv,  and  renders  the  work 
more  confused  and  tedious  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
lie  is  obliged  to  anticipate  the  doctrines  which  he  means 
afterwards  more  fully  to  explain.  W  hen  these  doctrines, 
therefore,  arc  afterwards  presented,  they  appear  like  mere  re¬ 
petitions.  They  are  not  sutheientiv  explained  where  they  are 
iirsi  introduced,  on  account  of  tlie  full  exposition  which  is 
afterwards  intended.  'Fhe  objections  of  the  autb.or,  iherefon*, 
to  the  principles  which  he  means  to  refute,  are  not  eiisily^ 
apprehended  ;  and  even  tlie  exposition  itself,  which  follou's  in 
its  destined  place,  is  rendered  imperfect,  hv  the  references 
which  the  author  is  obliged  to  make  to  what  is  anticipated, 
and  the  omissions  which  on  the  same  account  he  considers 
himself  hound  to  admit. 

\V^*  shall  lake  tlie  liberty  to  follow  a  dilVerent  course.  We 
^liall  first  endeavour  to  explain  the  author’s  opinions,  and 
examine  their  evidence  ;  we  shall  next  weigh  the  objections 
which  he  brings  to  the  docirines  of  other  political  philoso. 
pliers  ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  we  shall  consider  the  coiise-. 
quences  which  he  deduces  from  his  principles,  i'his  order 
uill  rcMuler  the  exposition  much  more  perspicuous,  and  will 
ciialile  ns  to  express  ourselves  with  much  greater  hreviiy. 

I.  The  propusiliuns  which  he  lays  down,  as  involving  the 
essence  of  his  doctrine  vcsirccting  monev,  are  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  “  I'hat  an  increase  of  the  national  stock  of  specie,  is  an 
increase  of  currency,  ajid  not  of  capital.” 

2.  “  That  an  increase  of  currency  is  not  an  increase  of 
wealth.” 

•5.  “  That  no  one  nation  can  possess  a  greater  lelative  cur* 
roncy  than  another.” 

1.  A  leading  defect  of  this  writer,  is  one  which  is  common 
to  him  with  a  very  great  proportion  of  those  who  point  their 
thoughts  in  this  line  for  the  jmblic  benefit.  'I'his  defect  arises 
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Iroin  the  want  of  tliat  important  part  of  a  philosophical  eiluca-  I 
tion  which  the  course  of  our  schools  and  colleges  is  so  ill  I 
c  alculated  to  furnisfi,  a  habit  of  accurately  marking  the  ambi-  I 
guity  c;f  langna”c\  I'be  import  of  general  phrases  is  al-  ■ 
most  always  taken  ui)  by  him  in  a  vague  and  indeterminate  I 
manner  ;  and  he  explains,  and  reasons,  and  draws  conclusions,  I 
in  language  so  loose,  so  dilluse,  and  so  ambiguo^is,  that  it  is  ■ 
often  very  diihcult  to  say  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong;  as  he  I 
may  be  right  in  one  sense,  and  wrong  in  anotlier.  3 

Thus,  for  example,  th(*re  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  first  of  ■ 
his  propositions,  “  That  an  increase  of  the  national  stock  of  I 
specie  is  an  increase  of  currency,  and  not  of  capital.”  In  one  H 
sense  it  is  true,*  and  in  anotiicr  it  is  false.  If  the  nation  ^ 
whose  stock  of  specie  is  increased,  has  a  free  intercourse  of  1 
trade  with  other  nations,  its  increase  of  specie  is  an  increase  qf  15 
capital^  because  it  can  purchase  with  it  from  otli^*r  nations  5 
whatever  constitutes  capital.  If  we  suppose  a  nation  sur- 
rounded  with  Friar  Hacon's  wall  of  brass,  and  that  it  has  specie  i 
sufilcient  to  answer,  in  the  most  commodious  manner,  all  its 
occasions,  an  additional  (juantity  of  specie  rained  down  from 
the  clouds  would  he  no  increase  of  capital,  because  it  would  ^ 
be  perfectly  usele.ss.  Hut  so  would  be  any  other  cominoditv  § 
w  hatever  ;  and  any  addition  to  its  nionghs  and  harrows,  if  it  ^ 
havl  already  a  sufficient  stock,  would  be  just  as  useless  as  an  % 
addition  to  its  guineas  and  shillings.  When,  tlierefore,  Mr.  ^ 
Wheatley  says,  “  that  an  increase  of  the  national  stock  of  ^ 
specie  is  an  increase  of  currency,  and  not  of  capital  we  ^ 
niav  add,  as  a  proposition  of  ecjual  truth  and  equal  importance,  || 
“  that  an  increase  of  the  national  stock  of  ploughs  and  harrows 
is  an  increase  of  uiensilcy^  (if  we  may  make  a  corri*spondcnt 
wonl)  but  no  increase  of  capital.” 

AV’e  should  have  thought  it  citsy  for  Mr.  Wheatley  to  have 
ivflected,  that  wealth  does  not  consist  in  any  one  commodity.  » 
It  consists  in  the  due  proportion  and  supply  of  all  the  commo-  3 
clitics  which  are  useful  or  agreeable  to  man.  Were  corn  itself  ^ 
to  come  beyond  what  would  either  be  used  or  disposed  of,  s 
it  would  form  no  part  of  ntitional  capital  ;  as  we  see  in  tlie  8 
case  of  water,  a  necessary  of  life  equally  indispensable.  From  S 
these  short  observations,  which  the  limits  of  a  review  will  not  g 
permit  us  to  extend,  it  may  easily  be  seen  what  indistinct  m 
ideas  an  author  must  have  attached  to  his  words,  w'ho,  though  S 
a  man  of  ingenuity  and  information,  could  advance,  as  a  fun-  S 
damental  doctrine,  a  pro|K>sition  so  void  of  meaning  as  that  8 
whicli  has  been  the  subject  of  our  strictures.  He  appears  to  ■ 
have  been  betrayed  into  this  futility,  hv  a  desire  to  expose  I 
what  Dr.  Smith  calls  the  eommercial  system  cjf  political  eco* I 
nomv.  Hut  he  seems  to  mistake  tiie  view  of  the  subject  by  I 
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which  the  adherents  of  that  doctrine  are  misled.  They  do  not 
lay  down  c'ls  a  fundamental  proposition,  that  money  alone  con¬ 
stitutes  wealth,  or  that  it  adds  to  capital  when  it  ceases  to  be 
useful.  'I'hcy  will  as  readily  allow  as  Mr.  Wheatley,  that, 
witliin  Friar  Bacon’s  wall  of  brass,  if  tbc  most  commodious 
supply  of  money  already  exists,  any  addition  will  be  super¬ 
fluous.  Their  misfortune  is,  that,  in  the  view  of  the  compli¬ 
cated  transactions  of  a  trading  nation,  they  cannot  perceive  that 
the  principles  which  they  adopt  lead  to  this  very  conclusion. 
It  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdinn^  the  application  of  which  they  do 
not  admit.  This  is  the  real  state  of  the  controversy  between 
them  and  the  more  accurate  philosophers  of  the  school  of 
SmiUi.  Sir  .fames  Steuart,  the  most  eminent  perliajis  of  the 
writers  on  the  commercial  system,  frequently  even  warns  his 
readers  against  the  supposition  that  mere  gold  and  silver  is 
wealth.  His  mistake  is,  that  he  does  not  reason  consistently 
with  this  doctrine,  but  lays  down  pro|>ositions  which  it  en¬ 
tirely  overthrows.  Mr.  Wheatley  therefore  has  fallen  into  the 
logical  blunder,  of  proving  the  reverse  of  an  absurdity,  which 
is  a  self-evident  proposition.  He  has  pi'csented,  with  great 
pomp,  as  a  discovery,  what  no  mortal  will  think  of  denying. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  Mr.  Wheatley’s  first  proposition 
for  disclosing  the  nature  of  money,  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit 
but  a  slight  specimen  of  the  proof  which  he  employs  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  He  begins  with  the  following  enunciation.  “  The  ex¬ 
clusive  utility  of  money  consists  in  its  properties  as  an  uni¬ 
versal  measure  of  value,  and  an  universal  medium  of  ex¬ 
change.”  Here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  proposition  to 
he  proved,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  true  of  money  only  in 
a  particular  sense,  as  it  is  used  by  a  particular  nation,  shut  out 
from  all  intercourse  with  others  ;  yet  he  begins  immediately, 
in  the  jiroof,  to  talk  of  money  in  its  universal  capacity,  as  it 
circulates  among  all  nations.  This  is  that  shifting  from  one 
meaning  of  a  woril  to  another,  which,  when  it  happens  to  an 
author  unconsciously,  is  called  confusion  ;  when  it  is  employed 
intentionally',  is  called  sophistry. 

^riierc  is  something  in  the  phrase,  measure  of  value,” 
which  is  worthy  of  a  few  remarks.  That  money  is  a  measure 
of  value,  is  a  favourite  assertion  of  our  author  ;  and  it  enters 
so  largely  into  the  reasonings  both  of  him,  and  of  most  other 
writers  on  this  abstruse  subject,  that  it  is  unfortunate  the 
meaning  should  be  so  very  obscure  and  ambiguous.  It  is 
a  phrase  so  familiar,  that  it  requires  some  reflection  to  sec 
how  little  its  meaning  is  .ascertained.  In  the  literal  sense,  a 
yard  or  a  foot  is  a  measure  ;  and  so  is  a  gallon  or  a  pint ;  the 
first  exhibiting  relations  of  length,  the  second  of  bulk.  But  in 
what  sense  is  it  that  things  are  measured  by  money  ^  Not, 
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surely,  as  a  yard  or  a  pint  pot  measures  its  respective  com# 
inodities. 

Mr.  W’lieatley  will  tell  us,  that  as  a  yard  is  a  measure  of 
lenKil.,  SO  money  is  a  measure  of  value.  But  let  us  ask  him, 
in  our  turn,  what  is  value  ?  Let  him,  or  let  any  of  oiir  readers, 
only  reriect  for  a  moment  on  the  difticulty  they  will  lind  in 
framing  a  satisfactory  definition  of  value  ;  and  they  will  then 
he  sensible  how  obscure  and  indistinct  an  idea  they  must  have 
attached  to  the  phrase  “  measure  of  value,”  w  hen  they  find 
themselves  at  a  loss  to  tell  what  idea  they  assign  to  the  word 
value  itself.  In  common  conversation,  and  in  common  life,  a 
certain  rud(!  meaning  is  applied  to  it  which  leads  to  no  ma¬ 
terial  error  in  the  rougli  btisiuess'of  the  world,  where  the 
common  experience  of  our  sensi's  comes  in  aid  of  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  our  conceptions  ;  but  whoever  reliects  upon  the 
dithcultv  (^  defining  the  word,  will  sec  how  far  this  is  from  tlie 
cle^irncss  and  precision  which  arc  rcipiisite  irr  philosophical 
speculation. 

W  e  are  sorr^*  that  it  is  necessary  to  call  upon  our  readers  for 
a  considcnihle  effort  of  abstraction,  to  obi.iin  a  distinct  con¬ 
ception  of  till'  dangerous  tendenev  of  this  loose  phraseology. 
U  is  to  be  remarked  that  tlic  word  value  is  merely  the  sign  of 
an  abstract  idea.  \'aluc  is  not  the  object  of  anv  of  our  senses. 
It  is  nciilur  tlie  colour,  imr  the  weight,  nor  tlie  shape  of  the 
guinea,  mn*  is  it  ail  these  together,  which  we  express  by  its 
value.  But  uhtm  we  talk  of  a  round  piece  of  metal  being  the 
measure  of  an  abstrai  t  itiea,  which  has  neither  length,  breadth, 
nor  thickness,  w(*  surely,  if  we  are  talking  as  philosophers, 
use  a  Vi*w  iiiconect  aiul  extraordinary  language.  It  is  a  maxim 
of  common  sense,  ami  a  rule  in  philosophy,  that  no  one  thing 
can  measure  another,  which  has  not  the  ipuilities  of  th  n  other. 
T  hat  which  measures  lengtli,  must  have  letigtli  ;  that  whieli 
ineiLsiires  surface,*  must  have  surface  ;  that  which  measures 
weight,  must  have  weight.  How,  tiieii,  can  an  abstract  idea 
be  measured  by  golil  ? 

According  to  a  table  whicIi  Mr.  W'licailey  has  |irt*scnied  to 
us,  the  value  of  an  ox  in  this  country,  in  the  year  lo.'jO,  “  was 
measured,”  (to  use  his  own  language)  by  .si'ven  sliillings  and 
six-pence;  that  is  to  say,  seven  shillings  and  six-pence  was  at 
that  time  the  price  of  an  ox.  In  1795,  according  to  the  same 
table,  the  value  of  an  ox  was  measured  by  sixteen  pounds 
eight  shillings  ;  that  is,  more  than  forty  times  the  former  sum. 
How,  we  intreat,  has  this  happened  r  Is  an  ox  forty  times  as 
valuable  now  as  it  was  in  tlie  year  I05U  ?  Can  it  feed  forty 
rimes  as  many  nu  n,  or  perform  forty  times  as  much  labour,  as 
it  could  then  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  true,  that  the 
ox  wa*!  at  that  time  as  valuable,  or  cl  le;\st  nearlv  as  valuable. 
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as  it  is  at  this  moment  ?*  Hut  how,  then,  can  money  be  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  value,  when  the  same  value  is,  in  tlie  course  of  a  few 
centuries,  ineasurcd  first  by  one  (juantity,  and  then  by  forty 
times  that  quantity  ?  Would  it  not  be  far  more  proper  in 
this  case  to  say,  that  tlie  money  was  measured  by  the  ox,  than 
the  ox  by  the  money  ? 

The  truth  is,  there  is  only  one  accejaation  in  which  die 
phrase,  that  money  is  tlie  measure  of  value,  bus  any  meaning. 

It  is  not  the  weight,  or  shape,  or  hulk  of  the  precious  metal, 
that  makes  it  the  measure  of  value;  it  is  its  own  value  alone 
hv  which  it  can  measure  the  value  ot  other  things  ;  and  we  see 
that  the  quantity  of  the  metal  which  measures  a  fixed  value, 
varies  with  all  the  changes  in  the  value  of  a  given  quantity  of 
the  metal.  Thus,  after  all,  it  i*  merely  one  value  that  measures 
another,  and  the  value  of  money  is  as  little  fixed  as  that  of 
other  commodities.  It  is  therefore  a  most  incorrect  expression 
to  sav,  that  money  is  the  measure  of  value.  It  is  no  more  a 
measure  of  value  than  any  other  commodily  is.  Its  only 
distinction  is,  that,  being  the  most  common  subject  of  pur- 
cliase  ami  sale,  ue  are  more  accustomed  to  make  our  calcu¬ 
lations  in  that  substance  than  any  other.  A  man,  therefore, 
more  naturally  says,  tliat  he.  is  worth  a  thousand  pounds,  than 
lliat  he  is  worth  a  hundred  oxen,  wlien  he  wants  to  convoy  an 
idea  of  his  property.  But  we  have  historical  proof,  that,  in 
those  early  states  of  society,  when  the  use  of  money  wss  but 
little  known,  it  was  as  common  to  express  the  vaJuc  of  things 
by  specifying  a  number  of  cattle,  as  by  a  sum  of  money. 

“  I'iie  armour  of  Diomede,”  says  Homer,  “  cost  only  nine 
oxen,  but  that  of  Glaucus  cost  one  hundred  oxen.” 

Fhe  great  cause  of  the  obscurity  and  confusion  so  common 
to  the  speculators  concerning  money,  is  the  unfortunate  ap¬ 
prehension  of  some  refincnient,  some  profound  artifice  in  the 
business,  while  they  overlook  the  real  simplicity  of  its  nature. 
Aloiiey  is  neither  more  nor  less  tlian  u  commodity  ;  and  when 
you  have  sold  any  thing  for  money,  you  have  just  exchanged 
tMie  commodity  for  another,  in  the  same  mamicr  as  if  you  had 
sold  it  for  a  sheep,  or  for  a  bushel  of  corn.  In  some  very 
simple  st.itcs  of  society,  men  arc  without  tlic  use  of  money. 
'The  man  who  has  made  a  bow,  exchanges  it  for  the  kid 
vNhich  his  neighbour  has  sliot.  Serious  difficulties,  liow- 
cver,  are  experienced  ;  the  man  who  lias  the  bow',  has, 
perhajis,  no  occasion  for  the  kid;  lie  wants  a  hatchet;  hut 
his  neighbour,  who  has  the  hatchet,  has  no  occasion  for  a 
how.  Were  there  any  commodily  for  which  all  men  had 
a  constant  demand,  he  might  then  accommodate  himself; 
because  he  would  first  sell  his  bow  for  a  certain  proportion 
of  this  commodity,  and  would  afterwards  buy  with  it  l!»e  ‘ 
hatchet,  or  any  thing  else  which  he  might  happen  to  want. 
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In  many  states  of  society,  this  commoiiity  is  cattle we  find 
accordingly,  that  cattle  have  often,  in  fact,  been  employed  as 
the  medium  of  exclianj^e.  But  still  this  is  a  very  inconve* 
nient  medium.  The  value  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  is  an  important 
amount ;  and  the  j^reater  part  of  the  purchases  which  people 
have  occasion  to  make,  are  small.  Any  commodity  which 
could  be  divided  into  minute  portions,  therefore,  would  be 
a  commodity  much  more  convenient.  I'he  metals  have  this 
iiroperty  in  great  perfection  ;  and  gold  and  silver,  from  their 
Drill iancy  and  rarity,  come  very  early  to  have  a  value  set 
upon  them.  This  is  the  commodity,  then^fore,  which  at  last 
every  man  purchases  with  the  articles  which  he  has  to  dis¬ 
pose  of,  knowing  that  he  can  most  conveniently  exchange  it  ^ 
again,  in  sucli  proportions  as  he  pleases,  for  the  other  g(K)ds  ^ 
wIhcIi  he  may  want.  In  time,  however,  it  is  found  that  these  i 
metals  may  be  adulterated  ;  and  the  means  of  detection  are 
not  obvious,  nor  easy.  An  expedient  is  devised.  I'he  governors 
of  the  community  agree  to  fix  a  mark  upon  certain  pieces  of 
those  metals  which  they  have  proved,  and  the  people  will  not 
receive  any  pieces  but  those  upon  which  that  mark  is  found.  i 
'^riiese  pieces,  accordingly,  these  bars  or  ingots,  they  purchase  ^ 
with  the  gooils  which  they  have  to  sell,  anil  offer  tliem  again 
in  sale  for  such  goods  as  they  wish  to  purchast?.  Still,  how- 
ever,  considertihle  inconvenience  exists.  Those  bars  have 
often  to  be  divided,  and  always  to  be  weighed;  and  this  is 
very  troublesome.  The  government  again  extends  its  ser-  |*; 
vices.  It  agrees  to  fix  a  mark  which  shall  both  indicate 
the  fineness  of  the  metal  and  its  weight;  and  to  fix  it  upon  P 
pieces  of  such  various  weight  as  shall  answ’er  all  the  occasions 
of  purchasei*s.  'Fliis  is  now  the  coined  money  of  civilized 
society.  But  what  is  there  in  all  this  which  alters  the  nature  f* 
of  the  metid,  from  that  of  a  commodity  ?  If  it  was  a  commo-  y 
dity,  bought  and  sold  for  its  mere  value,  when  it  was  rude  B 
bullion  ;  why  should  it  be  any  thing  else  for  the  stamp,  which  || 
is  only  intended  to  declare  its  quantity  and  quality  ?  S 

This  hisfoire  raisonnee  of  money  we  have  introduced  as  better  g 
calculated  to  convey  a  clear  conception  of  its  nature,  to  per-  p 
sons  little  conversant  with  abstract  reasoning,  than  any  other 
elucidation  we  could  have  employed ;  and  it  appears  to  us  to  g 
place  it  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  w'e  cannot  help  being  ^ 
surprised  when  we  find  any  man  of  reflection  building  a  theory  1 
upon  the  phrase  “  a  meiisurc  of  value,”  and 'completely  misled 
by  so  vague,  unmeaning,  and  unfounded  an  expression. 

2.  We  now  pass  to  the  author’s  second  proposition,  ‘‘  That 
an  increase  of  currency  is  not  an  increase  of  wealth.”  His 
first  proposition  was,  “  That  an  increase  of  currency  is  not  an 
increase  of  capital.”  His  second  proposition  is  therefore  ab¬ 
solutely  the  same  w'ith  his  first ;  for  wealth  and  capital,  in  this 
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tUscussion,  are  convertible  terms  ;  whatever  is  capital  is  wealth, 
and  whatever  is  wealth  may  be  capital.  Alas  !  an  author, 
who,  even  in  laying  down  the  fundamental  principles  of  hi* 
doctrine,  regards  as  two  propositions  what  is  only  one,  is  far 
indeed  from  that  acuteness  ami  accuracy  of  thought  which  are 
requisite  in  the  philosopher  destined  to  explain  the  abstruse 
and  difficult  subject  of  money. 

It  will  amuse  the  intelligent  reader,  to  compare  the  proof 
which  the  author  has  adduced  of  the  one  of  these  propositions, 
with  that  which  he  has  adduced  of  the  other.  To  timl  ditferent 
media  c)f  proof  for  the  same  proposition,  is  oftt'u  not  difficult ; 
hut  to  labour  to  find  a  new  proof  for  the  same  proposition, 
wliich  the  speculator  regards  as  different,  affords  some  curiout 
views  of  the  influence  of  vague  language  and  indistinct  con¬ 
ception.  For  this  phenoinenon,  however,  we  must  refer  to  th® 
work,  as  an  account  of  the  author’s  efforts  on  this  point  would 
carry  us  beyond  ail  reasonable  limits. 

3.  His  third  proposition  on  the  subject  of  money,  is,  “  That 
no  one  nation  can  possess  a  greater  relative  eurrenev  than 
another.”  This  is  the  grand  principle  of  tin;  book.'  Idiis 
proposition,  according  to  the  author,  involves  a  profound  and 
most  important  discovery^  It  is  a  discovery  which  the  greatest 
and  most  ingenious  of  his  predecessors  have  failed  to  make. 
Mr.  Hume,  Sir  James  Steuart,  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  exerted  all 
their  powers  to  explore  the  deep  subject  of  money.  But  it  sur¬ 
passed  their  genius.  The  whole  mystery  of  it,  however,  is 
detected  in  this  third  proposition  of  Mr.  Wheatley ;  and  he 
has  composed  the  volume  before  us,  to  display  its  evi¬ 
dence,  and  to  deduce  the  important  conclusions  which  spring 
from  it. 

A  clear  and  methodical  writer  would  have  carefully  en¬ 
deavoured,  in  the  first  place,  to  explain  accurately  what  he 
meant  by  the  phrase,  relative  currency.”  It  is  not  one  of 
those  terms,  of  which  the  meaning  is  so  exactly  ascertained  as. 
to  stand  in  need  of  no  definition.  When  he  talks  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  one  nation  relative  to  the  other  nation,  the  question 
arises,  Relative  to  what  in  that  other  nation  ?  Does  it  mean, 
relative  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  does  every  nation 
possess  a  currency  exactly  proportional  to  its  peculation  ?  Or 
does  it  mean,  relative  to  the  territorial  extent  or  that  nation  ? 
Or  does  it  mean,  relative  to  its  wealth  ?  We  may  answer, 
that  if  any  of  these  be  the  meaning  intended,  the  ‘proposition 
of  Mr.  Wheatley  is  entirely  erroneous.  First,  as  to  popula¬ 
tion,  it  is  very  plain  that  a  nation  of  Tartars,  or  of  Arabs,  who 
have  hardly  any  currency,  may  be  as  numerous  as  tlie  British 
xation.  Extent  of  territory  is  still  more  obviously  not  the 
measure  of  currency.  There  are  districts  of  the  Russian  cm- 
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piro,  many  times  tlie  size  of  Hollaiul,  which  have  not  so  much 
currency  as,  once  at  least,  was  possessed  by  one  of  the  petty 
towns  of  that  remarkable  country.  It  may  he  said,  however, 
that  wealth  exactly  determines  the  point,  and  that  every  na¬ 
tion  possesst*s  a  currency  proportional  to  its  wealth.  That  even 
this  does  not  decide  the  measure  of  currency,  may  easily  he 
discovered  ;  for  it  is  plain  that  two  nations  may  be  equally 
wealthy,  and  yet  the  circumstances  of  the  oiu*. .may  occasion 
a  much  more  rapiil  intercourse  of  barter,  tlian  those  of  the 
other.  There  is  stilk  another  sense  In  which  the  phrase  may 
be  talvcn  ;  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  he  certain,  that  the 
number  of  purchases  and  sales  in  a  nation,  is  that  circumstance 
wiiich  fixes  the  amount  of  its  currency  ;  whence,  according  to 
Mr.  W’heatley’s  third  proposition,  it  one  nation  makes  ilie 
same  number  and  amount  of  purchases  and  sales  with  another 
nation,  it  must  possess  the  same  quantity  of  currency;  if  a 
greater,  a  greater  ;  and  if  a  less,  a  less.  But  even  in  this 
sense,  iiis  projiosition  is  not  trtie.  C'irculation  may  he  rapid 
or  slow  ;  and  a  guinea  may  in  one  situation  perform  six  times 
the  number  of  payments  which  it  performs  in  another.  Be- 
siiles,  among  the  improvements  which  take  place  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  business,  the  merchants  discover  the  means  of  econo¬ 
mizing  greativ  in  the  use  of  money  ;  so  that  a  nation  may  at 
one  time  ilo  a  much  greater  imsiness  than  it  did  at  another, 
with  the  same  quantity  of  currency.  We  know  not  why  we 
should  not  reckon  the  payments  which  are  mtide  by  indorsing 
and  transferring  private  bills,  as  made  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  currenc}’,  unh‘ss  a  xerluil  acknow'ledgement  of  a 
debt,  if  it  happens  at  any  time  to  be  transferred,  ought  also  to 
he  reckoned  currency.  Now  it  is  well  kiu)wn,  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  one  nation  may  occasion  a  much  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  payments  by  l)ill,  than  those  of  another.  But,  not 
to  insist  upon  this  particular,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
specifying  one  remarkable  contrivance  for  economizing  cur¬ 
rency,  which  will  not  admit  of  any  dispute.  To  explain  this, 
we  must  remark,  that,  in  the  conduct  of  all  business,  and 
even  in  ordinary  life,  a  man  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  for 
sudden  payments,  atid  must  constantly  have  ready  at  com¬ 
mand  a  sum  of  money  proportional  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  bis  pecuniary  tiaiisiictions.  Kverv  man  is  naturally  obliged 
to  keep  this  sum  n  ady  by  him  ;  of  which,  in  general,  he  lias 
only  occasion  for  a  part,  but  of  which  he  may  have  occasion 
for  the  whole.  The  aggregate  sum  which  is  thus  employed, 
when  the  individuals  who  must  have  this  provision  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  their  tn;n>actions  extensive,  must  evidently  be 
very  large.  In  the  progress,  however,  of  business,  a  great 
convenience  is  found  to  arise  from  making  pecuniary  pay- 
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incuts,  as  it  were,  a  distinct  branch  of  trade.  It  is  found 
an  useful  division  of  labour,  to  employ  bankers  to  perform  tlie 
greater  number  of  payments  which  a  man  has  occasion  to 
make.  He  l(Hlges,  accordingly,  at  his  banker’s,  the  sum  of 
nioiK'v  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  obligeil  to  keep 
lonstantly  by  him.  Now  what  is  the  conscipience  of  this? 
It  is  i’ound,  wc  shall  Siiy,  by  experience,  that  a  bankrr!s  cus¬ 
tomers  never  make  deuiauils  upon  him,  at  one  time,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  of  the  deposits 
which  are  placed  at  his  disposal  ;  he  therefore  provides  him- 
M‘If  with  daily  cash  only  to  one*  half  of  the  amount  of  what  is 
lodged  with  him  ;  he  thus  performs  the  payments  of  all  those 
individuals  who  einpl(»y  him,  with  one'  half  of  the  currency 
vvhicii  it  won  111  have  been  necesstiry  to  keep  employed,  ami 
those  individuals  retained  money  by  them  to  perform  all  their 
payments  themselves.  'I'hus,  we  may  safely  affirm  that,  ot 
the  great  business  of  I.ondon,  any  given  proportion  is  per¬ 
formed  i)y  one  third  less  currency  than  an  equal  amount  of 
business  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  A  variety  of  other 
circtimstanees  might  be  mentioned,  which  require  a  greater 
(juantity  of  currency  to  perform  the  same  quantity  of  business 
111  some  situations  than  in  others.  Hut  wliat  we  have  already 
advanced  is  sufficient*  to  show,  that  it  is  not  relative  to  tlie 
amount  of  purchases  and  sales  in  a  nation,  that  its  currency 
eipials  tliat  of  another  ;  and  tliat  it  is  not  even  in  this  sensi^ 
tliat  till?  pro))o>ition  of  Mr.  Wheatley  holds  true. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  specify  any  other  sense,  in  which  Mr.  ^ 
Wheatley  can  pretend  that  his  projiosition  inaccurate.  Ifh« 
comes  at  last  to  say,  aud  we  see  not  what  else  is  left  for  him, 
that  every  nation  has  a  currency  in  ])ropoition  to  its  occasion 
for  it, — this  mav  he  true;  but  what  use  can  he  made  of  so 
vague  a  proposition  as  he  would  thus  advance  ?  What  is  the 
measure  of  this  occasion  ?  It  is  neither  population,  nor  terri¬ 
tory,  nor  wealth,  nor  the  amount  of  its  exchanges.  But,  if  w« 
have  no  mark  hy  which  to  know  the  occasion  which  any  nation 
may  have  for  money,  to  say  that  it  has  what  it  has  occasion 
for,  conveys  tas  little  instruction,  as  to  say  that  it  has  what 
it  has. 

I'hus  have  we  examined  Mr.  Wheatley’s  three  propositions, 
with  a  most  sincere  intention  to*exhihit  fairly  and  clearly  their 
meaning ;  but  for  this,  wc  arc  sorry  to  say,  that  wc  have 
searched  in  vain  ;  or,  if  we  have  found  any  thing  in  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  meaning,  it  has  been  of  so  little  value,  that 
nciilier  we  nor  our  readers  are  likely  to  be  much  belter  for 
the  discovery. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  guess  at  the  conceptions  of  aa 
author,  who  has  not  succeeded  in  expressing  them,  wc  woul4 
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say,  that  the  meaning  at  which  Mr.  Whoatley  has  aiinetl  on 
this  occasion,  was  merely  that  gold  and  silver  are  all  over 
the  world  of  an  uniform,  or  nearly  of  an  iinifonn  value  ; 
and  that  the  attempts  of  any  nation  to  engross  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  quantity  of  them,  which  would  reduce  their  value, 
are  sure  to  he  defeated,  l)y  their  departure,  in  spite  of  all 
restrictions,  to  other  countries,  "riiis,  undersomc  limitations,  is 
true:  but  so  far  is  it  from  being  a  discovery,  as  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley  would  have  ns  believe,  tliat  it  is  the  foundation  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  reasonings  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  has  been 
assumed  as  a  principle  by  the  greater  |)art  of  all  the  recent 
speculators  on  the  subject.  W'e  are  persuaded,  too,  that  Mr. 
Wheatley  washy  no  means  aware  that  his  meaning  reached 
to  no  more  than  this,  or  he  wouhl  not  liave  been  so  proud 
of  the  imagined  discovery.  The  whole  of  his  reasonings,  it 
is  visible,  in  support  of  his  third  proposition,  tend  to  this 
point,  and  to  no  other. 

These  reasonings  seem  to  re<luce  themselves  to  the  three 
following  arguments.  1.  l>y  the  natural  tendency  of  things, 
the  same  commodity  isof  the  same  price  in  all  different  places, 
because*  it  is  naturally  carried  to  the  place  where  it  sells  dear¬ 
est,  till  the  price  is  thus  brought  to  the  general  level. — 
*2.  Spain  has  been  unable  to  retain  more  than  a  small  (juantity 
of  the  gold  atid  silver  which  she?  has  imported  from  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  becau.se,  says  Mr.  Wheatley,  her  specie  was  invari¬ 
ably  exported,  when  it  would  excfiangc  fora  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  foreign  than  home  produce.” — !i.  It  is  found  by  an 
examination  of  the  fact,  that  the  prices  of  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant  commodities  in  all  the  different  parts  of  Europe,  ap¬ 
proach  very  nearly  to  an  etpiality. — I'hese  arguments,  as  far 
as  they  hold,  prove  that  gold  ami  silver  are  every  where  of 
an  uniform  value  ;  but  they  prove  nothing  whatever  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  quantity  of  those  metals  which  any  nation  inav 
possess. 

“  Whether,  therefore,”  says  Mr.  Wheatley,  “  currency  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease,  wlielher  prices  ho  advanced  or  depressed, 
money  still  maintains  its  attribute  as  a  mtasttre  of  equhalency!^^ 
Now  we  sln^uUl  iiuiecil  like  to  hear  Mr.  \\  heatlev  explain 
what  he  mrans!>y  a  measure  of  equivalency.  The  only  mean¬ 
ing  of  equivalency  with  which  wc  are  acipiainted  is,  equality 
of  value  A  guinea  we  say  is  etjnivalent  to  one  and  twenty 
shillings,  that  is  to  say,  there,  is  an  equality  (f  iyj/mc  between 
a  guinea  and  one  and  twenty  shillings.  When  Mr.  Wheatley 
therefore  says,  that  money  is  a  measure  of  equivalency^  it 
means,  that  money  is  a  measure  of  equality  of  value.  But, 
what  !  i>  it  not  a  measure  of  inetjTtality  of  value  as  well 
Tan  it  not  show  the  ratio  of  a  brass  pm  to  a  diamond,  as 
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easily  iis  the  ratio  of  one  eg"  to  another }  This  is  one  spo- 
ciiiien  of  the  use  vvhieli  Mr.  Wheatley  makes  of  the  Eng« 
lish  language  in  philosoplhcal  discourse. 

'file  wages  of  labour  in  England  arc  much  higher  than  on 
the  eontim  iit ;  this  is  an  ol)jection  to  Mr.  Wlieatley’s  argu¬ 
ment.  Ihu  this  he  expects  to  remove,  by  showing  that  the 
lab(3urers  on  tlie  continefit  are  unable  to  buy  tho  same  (pian- 
tity  of  the  necessaries  ot  life.  “  'They  are  compelled,”  he 
says,  “  to  submit  to  a  proportionate  inferiority  of  subsist¬ 
ence  and  the  necessaries  of  life  are  as  dear  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  as  they  are  in  Kiigland.  Hnt  !Mr.  W  heatley  does  not 
perceive,  that  while  he  liuis  supports  his  tloctrine  in  one 
instance,  he  betrays  it  in  another.  Bread  is  one  important 
(oinmoditv,  labour  is  another  im])ortant  commodity,  indeed 
the  most  important,  in  regard  to  cxchaiige,  of  all  commo¬ 
dities  ;  of  ail  the  commodilit's  wliieli  are  brought  to  market, 
labour  is  that  for  which  most  is  given  annually  in  every  na¬ 
tion.  But  while  Mr.  W  heatley  proves  that  bread  is  not 
cheaper  on  the  continent  than  in  England,  he  proves  that 
labour  is  much  cheaper.  The  same  (juantity  of  money  does 
not  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  labour  in  Fhiglund,  us  it 
does  oil  the  continent  ;  as  far  therefore  as  this,  the  most  iin- 
pertant  of  all  commodities  is  concerned,  money  is  not  “  an 
uniform  measure  of  value  over  the  whole  w’ortd  it  is  of 
mucii  less  value  in  England  than  it  is  in  France. 

\Ve  should  now  ])ass  on  to  tlie  examination  of  Mr.  W.’s 
eontroversv  with  his  predecessors,  hut  the  length  to  which 
our  remarks  liave,  in  sjiitc  of  all  our  caiitiofi,  extended,  in¬ 
duces  us  to  postpone  tlie  conclusion  of  them  to  the  next 
number. 


Art.  IV.  mi.  In 'Fwo  Volumes.  By  William  Wordsworth,  Author  of , 
Lyrical  BalLids.  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  S28.  Price  11  s.  Longman  and  Co. 
London.  1807. 

JN  tliis  age  of  poetical  experiment,  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself,  by  liis  “  Lyrical  Ballads,”  as  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  fortunate  adventurers  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
novation.  Casting  away,  at  once  niid  entirely,  all  the  splendid 
artifices  of  style,  inventt*d  in  the  earliest  ages  by  the  fathers 
ot  poetry,  and  perpetuated  among  ail  classes  and  generations 
ot  their  successors,  tie  avowed,  in  his  Preface  to  that  work, 
that  “  his  principai  object  was  to  chuse  incidents  and  situa¬ 
tions  from  common  life,  and  to  relate  and  describe  them 
ihroiigluiut,  as  far  as  was  possible,  in  a  .selection  of  language 
really  used  by  men  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  throw  upon 
tluMii  a  certain  colouring  of  imagination,  whereby  ordinary 
things  should  he  presented  to  the  mind  in  an  unusual  way  ; 
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and  further,  and  above  all,  to  make  these  incidents  and  situa* 
lions  interesting  hy  tracing  in  them,  truly,  though  not  osteii* 
tatiously,  the  primary  laws  of  our  nature ;  chieHy  as  far  as 
regards  ilie  manner  in  which  we  associate!  ideas  in  a  state  of 
excitement.”  I'ref.  p.  vii.  Were  these  volumes  (the  Lyrical 
Ballads^  ike.)  now  before  us  for  criticism,  however  we  might 
admire  and  commend  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  ingenuity  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  vindication  of  his  theory  of  poetical  phraseo- 
logy  ;  and  however  we  might  agree  with  him,  so  far  as  his 
system  would  restrict  the  multitude  of  epithets  that  fretjuently' 
render  verse  too  heavy  for  endurance, — we  would  certainly 
protest  aj^ainst  the  urujualified  rejection  of  those  embellish- 
ments  ot  diction,  suited  to  the  elevation  of  enthusiastic 
thoughts  equally  above  ordinary  discourse  and  ordinary  capa¬ 
cities,  which  essentially  distinguish  Poetry  from  Prose,  and 
Uiive  been  sanctioned  by  the  successful  usage  of  Bards  in 
every  age  and  nation,  civilizetl  or.  barbarous,  on  which  the 
light  of  Sotig  has  shed  its  quickening,  ennobling,  and  ame¬ 
liorating  beams.  In  dramatic  verse,  assuredly,  the  writer, 
through  all  his  charactc!rs,  should  speak  the  truth  of  living 
nature :  the  language  of  violent  passions  should  be  simple, 
abrupt,  impetuous,  and  sublime  ;  that  of  the  gentler  aiVections, 
ardent,  flowing,  figurative,  and  beautifully  redundant;  while, 
in  both  instances,  every  colour  of  expression’  every  form  of 
thohght,  which  appeals  only  to  the  imagination,  and  touches 
not  the  heart,  should  be  rigorously  proscribed.  But  in  narra¬ 
tive,  descriptive,  and  ethic  jioetry,  we  know  no  law  of  nature, 
and  we  will  acknowledge  none  of  art,  that  forbids  Genius  to 
speak  his  mother-tongue, — a  language  which,  in  sound  LMid 
structure,  as  well  as  in  character  aiul  sentiment, -exalts  itself 
far  above  the  nHulels  of  ccuninon  speech. 

A  Poet — we  speak  of  him  who  is  really  such — is  no  ordinary 
man  ;  (Mr.  Wordsworth  allows  liim  “  more  than  nsinil  organic 
sensibifiti/'' ;) — norare  his  compositions  the  prompt  and  s])on- 
tnneous  expres.^ions  of  his  own  i*.very-day  leclings  ;  (Mr.  W. 
<!cclares,  that  “  lie  must  have  liiought  ioni(  and  deeply^  to  pro¬ 
duce  poems  to  whicli  any  value  can  be  attached”  :) — \o  !  they 
aie  the  most  hiddeti  ideas  of  his  m)u1,  discovered  in  his  liap- 
piest  moments,  and  appareled  in  his  Ncleclest  language. 
M  ill  such  a  man  array  the  most  pure,  sublime,  and  perfect 
conceptions  ot  hi>  Mi]v.*rior  mind  in  its  highest  fervour,  only 
wiili  “  the  real  language,  of  men  in  a  state  of  vivid  excite¬ 
ment''  ^  ('*  inpare  the  heroic  narratives  of  Milton,  the  niag- 
iiiliccnt  (Icsci iptions  of  1  liomson,  the  solemn  miisings  of 
Vonng,  nay  even  the  soliUxjuies,  and  frc(juently  tlie  speeches 
of  Shukspeare,  in  which  characters  ami  passions  are  pour- 
tra\ed  with  iinpai>ilclcd  force  uud  fe^lin^  ;  coiiiparc  tbest 
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with  ‘‘  the  real  lanp;uage  of  men”  on  the  very  same  subjects, 
or  in  the  same  situations,  however  animated,  interested,  or  ex¬ 
cited  they  may  be.  The  fact  is,  that  poetical  sensibility  will, 
on  all  occasions,  except  perhaps  in  the  simple  expression  of 
tlic  highest  degree  of  agony  or  rapture,  suggest  language 
more  lively,  urifecting,  arul  fervent,  than  passion  itself  can  in¬ 
spire  in  minds  less  tremblingly  alive  to  every  touch  of  pain  or 
pleasure.  IJence  the  delight  communicated  by  true  poetry 
is  generally  more  deeply  transporting,  tlian  any  that  could  be 
derived  from  the  unassisted  contemplation  of  the  objects  them¬ 
selves,  which  are  presented  to  us  by  the  magic  of  the  author's 
art:  of  this  art  Ins  languat^e  is  the  master-secret  ;  for  by  that 
charm  he  transfuses  into  frigid  imaginations  his  w'armer  feel¬ 
ings,  and  bis  brighter  views,  on  sid)jects  and  of  things  that 
would  only  indilVerently  affect  them  in  nature  and  reality. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  is  hiinseira  living  example  of  the  powe 
which  a  man  of  genius  possesses,  of  awakening  unknown  and 
ineffable  sensations  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-creatures.  His 
Cumberland  Beggar ^  Tintcrn  Abbey^  his  Verses  on  the  naming 
of  Places^  and  some  other  pieces  in  his  former  volumes,  have 
taught  us  new  sympathies,  the  existence  of  which  in  our 
nature  had  scarcely  oeen  intimated  to  ns  by  any  preceding 
poet.  Hut  Mr.  Wordsworth  must  l)c  reminded,  that  in  tliese, 
his  most  successful  pieces,  he  has  attired  his  thoughts  in  dic¬ 
tion  of  transcendent  beauty.  We  will  quote  two  brief  passages 
from  T intern  Abbey, 

‘  - - 1  have  leam’d 

To  look  on  Nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 

Nor  harsh,  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.  And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
or elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused,  » 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  ; 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 

And  rolls  thro*  all  ^ings  I 

<  ■!  ■  Therefore  let  the  moon 

Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk  ; 

And  let  the  misty  mounuin  winds  be  free 
To  blow 'against  thee ;  and  in  after  years. 

When  these  wild  ecstacies  shall  be  matured 
I  nto  a  sober  pleasure,  when  thy  mind 
.Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 
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Thy  memory  Ik*  as  a  dwelling  place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies  ;  Oh  !  then, 

If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  j)ain,  or  grief, 

Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 
Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me!’ 

Lyrical  Ballads,  pp.  19^^.  and  198,  9. 

This  is  no  more  the  language,  tlmn  these  are  the  thoughts, 
of  men  in  general  in  a  .<tatr  of  excitement :  language  more  ex¬ 
quisitely  elaborate,  and  thoughts  more  |>aticntly  worked  out 
of  the  very’  marble  of  the  mind,  wc  rarely  meet  with  in  any 
writer  either  of  verse  or  prose.  For  such  tales  as  Andrnv  Jones ^ 
The  last  of  the  Flock  ^  (inody  Plakc  and  Harry  (rilly  &r.  “  the 
real  language  of  men”  may  be  employed  with  pleasing 
elTect ;  but  when- Mr.  Wordsworth  would  present  mdinarxj 
things  in  an  unusual  way,  by  easting  over  them  a  certain 
colouring  ol  imacination,”  he  is  compelled  very  fretpiyntly  to 
resort  to  splendid,  bgnraiivt*,  and  amplif}  ing  language.  The 
following,  among  innumerable  e\amj)les  from  the  volumes 
before  us,  to  wbicb  we  are  compelled  reluetantly  to  turn,  will 
prove  tfuat  be  sometimes  succeeds  ndmirabiy,  and  sometimes 
ludiflerenily,  in  using  this  poetic  al  language;- 

‘  This  tiresome  night,  O  Sleep !  thou  art  to  me 
AJhfy  tliat  up  .md  down  himself  doth  shove 
Ufton  a  fretful  rivulet^  now  ahovcy 

Now  on  the  ivaier  vex’d  with  mockery.*  Vol.  I,  p.  109. 

‘  The  winds  that  will  bt*  howling  at  all  hours. 

And  are  uji  gather'd  itow,  like  sleeping  flowers »  Vol.  I.  p.  122. 

‘  It  is  a  bf  iutcous  evening,  calm  and  five  ; 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 
BreuiJdess  with  dh  foration,'  Vol.  I.  p.  123. 

‘  Dear  Child!  dear  Girl!  that  walkest  with  me. here. 

If  thou  apjH'ar’st  untouch’d  by  solemn  thouglit, 

I'hy  nature  i.s  not  therefore  less  divine : 

Th  u  liest  in  Atrah  m's  bosom  all  the  year^ 

And  w(rsh  pp' si  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 

(iod  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not.’  Vol.  I.  p.  123. 

‘  Flowers  laugh  before  thee  in  their  beds. 

And  Fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads,  Vol.  I.  p.  73. 

‘  The  catJCuCts  bhi:'  their  trumpets  from  the  stt*ep  ; 

The  winds  come  to  mo  from  the  fields  of  sleep,'  Vol.  II.  p.  J  IS. 

We  need  insist  uomniv  on  the  necessity  of  using,  in  [’oetry, 
a  ianguagt*  ditVvn  nt  frctui  and  superior  to  “  the  real  language 
ot  men,  '  s!i  re  Mr.  Wordsworth  itiius<‘lf  is  so  frequently  rom- 
pi  i!cd  t(»  e.uploy  it,  for  the  expression  of  thougbis  which  with¬ 
out  it  would  I'e  incommunirablc. 

'Fbest'  volumes  are  distinguished  by  the  same  blemishes 
and  beauties  as  wep<-‘  found  in  their  predecessors,  but  iti  an 
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inverse  proportion  :  the  defects  of  the  }K>et,  in  this  performance, 
hein^  as  much  greater  than  his  merits,  as  they  were  less  in 
his  former  puhlieation.  It  is  remarkable  tiiat  we  have  not, 
among  all  the  piebald  miseellanies  before  us,  a  single  example 
of  that  species  of  poetry,  for  which  the  author's  theory  of 
diction  and  his  habits  of  thinking  peculiarly  <jualify  him. 
The  h/ani'  verse  was  the  ^f  his  former  volunu's ;  in 

these  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it.  But  songs  instead  wc  have, 
and  sonnets,  and  stories,  of  every  length  and  form  of  versi- 
fieation,  and  of  every  style  and  character  from  snhlimitv  to 
silliness.  Most  of  these  are  mere  reveries  in  rhyme,  in  which 
the  Poet’s  mind  seeins  to  be  delightfully  dreaming,  while  his 
thoughts  are  romping  at  random,  and  playing  all  maimer 
of  mischievous  pranks  about  him  ;  assuming  at  pleasure  the 
most  antic  sliapes,  tricking  themselves  with  the  gaudiest 
colours,  sporting  at  large  in  every  field  of  fancy,  and  spurn* 
ing  with  gallant  itidependence  every  rule  of  art  and  every 
sanction  of  precedent  for  the  government  of  licentious  genius. 
It  would  be  in  vaiti  to  attempt  to  characterize  all  the  contents 
of  these  incomparable,  and  almost  incomprehensible  volumes. 
A  more  rasli  and  injudicious  speculation  ofi  the  weakness  or 
the  dcjiravity  of  the  public  taste  has  seldom  been  made  ;  and  we 
trust  that  its  inevitable  failure  will  bring  back  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth  himself  to  a  sense  of  bis  own  dignity,  as  well  as  of  the 
respect  due  to  his  readers.  Tlic  public  may  often  be  wrong 
in  its  first  judgements,  but  it  is  always  right  at  last;  and 
Mr.  W.  can  have  no  hope  in  its  final  decision  concerning  the 
greater  part  of  the  pieces  before  us. 

To  do  little  things  gracefully,  is  sometimes  more  difficult  than 
to  do  great  things  well  ;  but  when  done,  what  are  they  ?  Trifles, 
that  only  please  by  surprize,  and  only  surprize  for  a  moment. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  attempted  many  little  things  in  these 
volumes,  and  few  indeed  have  rewarded  him  for  nis  trouble, 
riie  following  is  perhaj)s  the  best  of  these. 

A  COSfPl.AlNT. 

‘  There  is  a  change,— and  I  am  poor ; 

Your  love  hath  been,  nor  long  ago, 

A  fountain  at  my  fond  heart's  door, 

Whose  only  business  was  to  How  ; 

And  flow  it  did  ;  not  taking  heed 
Of  its  own  bounty  or  my  need. 

‘  What  happy  moments  did  I  count ! 

Blest  was  i  then  all  bliss  above  \ 

Now,  for  this  consecrated  fount 
Of  murmuring,  sparkling,  living  love. 

What  have  1  ?  ohall  I  dare  to  tell  ? 

A  comfortless,  and  hidden  wlll. 
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*  A  well  of  love — it  may  be  deep — 

I  trust  it  is,  and  never  dry  : 

What  matter  f  if  the  w.itcr8  sleep 
In  silence  and  obscurity. 

—Such  chanpje,  and  at  the  very  door 

Of  my  fond  heart,  hath  made  me  poor.*  Vol.  II.  p.  1 17. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  quote  the  as  a  contrast  to  the 

best  of  these  trilles  ;  the  following  is  probably  as  bad  as  any, 
and  almost  as  bad  as  can  be  written  by  a  man  of  superior 
talents. 

‘  From  “  Moods  of  my  own  Mind,*' 

*  The  sun  has  long  been  set : 

The  stars  arc  out  by  twos  .ind  threes  ; 

Tlie  little  birds  are  piping  yet 
Among  the  bushes  and  the  trees ; 

I'herc’s  a  cuckoo,  and  one  or  two  thrushes ; 

And  a  noise  of  wind. that  rushes, 

Witli  a  noise  of  water  that  gushes ; 

^  And  the’  cuckoo’s  sovereign  cry 

Fills  all  the  hollow  of  the  sky. 

*  Who  would  go  “  parading” 

In  London  and  “  masquerading,” 

On  such  a  night  of  June, 

With  that  beautiful  soft  half-moon. 

And  all  these  innocent  blisses. 

On  such  a  night  as  this  is.* 

I'bc  stories  in  these  volumes  are  generally  inlerior,  both 
in  subject  anil  in  handling,  to  those  which  Mr.  Wordsworth 
fonneily  gave  the  public,  ^d/ice  Fell  only  siiews  that  it  is 
possible  to  tell  in  verse  what  is  scarcely  worth  relating  in 
prose.  Fhc  Blind  Bo}j  is  younger  brotlier  to  Mr.  W.’s  own 
luimitabh*.  hUol  Bou^  but  very  far  behind  him  in  merits  and  ac¬ 
complishments.  liie  talc,  intitled  Fidelity^  is  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  as  Walter  Scou’s  ifehellyn,  (on  the  fate  of  a  traveller  who 
perished  on  that  wild  mountain,  and  whose  body  was  found 
ihrct‘  months  afterwards,  w’ith  his  Hog  alive  and  wauhing 
be.side  his  <leavl  master;)  and  it  proves  that  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
when  he  pka.scs,  can  be  as  much  inferior  to  another  as  to 
himself. 

The  Sonnets,  in  point  of  imagery  and  sentiment,  are  perhaps 
the  most  poetical  of  all  these'  motley  prodiu  tions  ;  but  they 
are  exceiiamgly  unequal,  often  obscure,  and  generally  heavy 
in  the  motion  of  the  verse:  the  lines  too  are  frequently  so 
intiTtwisi*  d,  that  if  tlicy  were  not  printed  in  lengths  of  ten  syl  • 
Jables,  i^  'ouid  be  ditficult  to  break  them  into  metre  at  all. 
I'he  following  contains  a  nohln  thought,  which  is  canied 
through  to  the  last  word,  and  is  a  rare  example  of  excellence 
cither  in  Mr.  Wordsworth  or  any  other  Knglish  Sonnetteer. 
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ON  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  VENETIAN  REPUBLIC. 

‘  Once  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee  : 

And  was  the  safeguard  ot  the  West :  the  worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 

Venice  the  eldest  child  of  Liberty. 

She  was  a  maiden  city,  bright  and  free  ; 

No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate  ; 

And  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  mate. 

She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea.  .  s 

And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories  fade, 

I'hose  titles  vanisn,  and  that  strength  decay. 

Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  a*gret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  hath  reach’d  its  final  day : 

Men  arc  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  pass’d  away,* 

In  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  poetry,  more  perhaps  than  in  that  of 
any  other  man,  we  frequently  find  images  and  sentiments, 
which  we  liavc  seen  and  felt  a  thousand  times,  without  parti, 
ciilarly  rcfiectitig  on  them,  and  which,  when  pn'sented  hy  him, 
dash  upon  us  with  all  the  deliglit  and  surprize  of  novelty. 

‘  T'he  Cattle  arc  gvizing. 

Their  heacL  never  raisin 

There  are  forty  feeding  like  one*  Vol.  II.  p.  L?. 

‘  The  Swan  on  stiP  St.  Mary’s  lake 

Floats  double y  Sw..u  and  Shadow!”  Vol.  II.  p.  M4. 

‘  O  Cu»  Loo  !  shall  1  call  thee  bird. 

Or  but  a  wandering  voice! 

‘  Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring  ! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  Bird  ;  but  an  invisible  things 
voirey  a  mystery, 

*  The  same  whom  in  my  school-boy  days 
1  listen’d  to ;  that  Cry 

Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways  ; 

in  bush  and  tree  and  sky,*  Vol.  11.  pp.  37— S. 

*  The  grass  is  bright  with  rain-drops  ;  on  the  moors 
The  Hare  is  running  races  in  her  mirth  : 

And  with  her  feet  she  from  the  plashy  earth 
Raises  a  mist ;  whichy  glittering  in  the  suny 
Runs  with  her  all  the  wayy  wherever  she  doth  run* 

\\  lio,  iliat  alter  lon^  absence  hits  visited  the  scenes  where 
he  spent  the  days  ot  childhood,  and  from  which  he  was 
*;cparated  in  youth,  has  not  experienced  both  the  expectation 
and  the  disappointmtmt  described  in  the  following  slovenly 
lilies  ?  • 

“  Beloved  Vale  !”  I  said,  when  I  shall  con 
Those  many  records  of  my  childish  years, 


Remembrance  of  myself  and  of  my  peers 
HTtll press  me  down  :  to  think  of  what  is  gone 
Wdl  he  an  awful  thought^  if  life  have  one.*' 

But  when  into  the  vale  1  came,  no  fears 
Distress’d  me ;  I  look'd  round,  1  shed  no  tears ; 

IXrp  thought,  or  awful  vision,  had  1  none. 

By  thousand  petty  faneies  I  was  cross* d^ 

To  see  the  treesy  which  I  had  thought  so  tally 

Mere  dwarfs  ;  the  brooks  so  narroWyfields  so  small'  Vol.  I.  p.  1 19.  | 

A  sprciincii  of  Mr  Wordsworth’s  finest  talent — that  of r- 
sonal  description — may  he  found  in  a  PtH'ni,  wliich  we  have 
not  room  to  (piote,  though  we  consider  it  the  best  in  the 
volume,  intitlcd  “  Ixcsohition  and  Independence,'*' 

l'h<‘  last  piece  in  this  C'ollection  is  simply  styled  “  An  Odey' 
and  the  reader  is  turned  loose  into  a  wilderness  of  suhlimity, 
tenderness,  bomhasi,  and  absurdity,  to  find  out  the  subject  as 
well  as  he  can.  The  l^oet  assumes  the  doctrine  of  |ire-exist- 
ence,  (a  doctrine  :eliicfi  religion  kno'xs  7wt,  and  the  philosophy  of' 
the  mind  abjures)  and  intimates  that  the  happiness  of  ehild- 
hooil  is  the  reminiscence  of  blessedness  in  a  tbrmer  state. 

*  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting . 

The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar ; 

Not  in  entia*  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  we  do  come 
Troin  God,  who  is  our  home."  Vol.  II.  p. 

In  allusion  to  these,  romantic  and  unwarranted  speculation^, 
he  says,  in  tlie  same  Ode,  that  there  are 

- —  ‘  Truths  that  wake 

'fo  jH'rish  never ; 

Which  neither  listicssness,  nor  mad  endeavour. 

Nor  man  nor  boy. 

Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 

Can  utterly  aljolish  or  destroy  ! 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather. 

Though  inland  far  we  be, 

Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither, 

C'an  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 

And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore. 

And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore.'  Vol.  II.  p.  156. 

After  our  preliminary  remarks  on  Mr.  W  ordsworth's  theory 
of  pi.etical  language,  and  the  quotations  which  we  have  given 
from  il.cse  and  his  earlier  comjiositions,  it  will  he  unnecessary 
to  oiler  atiy  further  estin.ate  or  character  of  his  cenius.  Wc 
shall  (*nly  add  one  remark,  which  truth  compels  us  to  make,  in 
spite  of  a  partiality  wiiich  we  feel  almost  for  tlie  faults  of  such  a 
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wiiur  .1''  Mr.  W*.  He  sa\>,  in  tlu'  javtcue  to  his  fornuT 
\i)iiiin(">,  that  “  eiu'!i  el  t}»  •  poonis"  coutainril  liierein  “  has  <i 
.'nthi;  rurr'S'.'  ()(  ih'  i.a'vrs  noa  puhlisluil  In*  has  sTiid 
(  dt  :li(‘in  seem  to  ha\e  h.  v  n  witUi'i’.  /i  T  iio  pur- 

;n>'  ‘  at  all,  aad  t'  I’ain’K  /  »  :io  i^ooil  o  ;e. 

\:!.  \’. —  1. 1  turn  ft:  lin'  f  ::r  l:st  I  Li  '/  /  !  il  to 

sl.rw  :lu-  I me  ():  leui  '>1  the  .Icwidi  Krli  v  I'.:ell\  Iroai  intern. il  K\j- 
i!  nee.  In  time  i*.i;ts.  1.  'I'lie  Aut'untKa:  v  ind  Ti  nth  c^i  th  ‘  ‘tistnry. 
A.  rill  'Thi  Mm  ;1,  and  Polifie  I  run  i[>les  ot' the  .1 -weh  Law. 

'..A  R'  \ii\vo{  ()1  I  -etioiw.  l)e!i\eied  in  t!ir  C’hn>,l  ot  I  nniiv  V.'ollf.n-, 

Diihlin,  at  the  1.  etiM  <  elislual  Dv  th<'  Ih'.noe  and  seinoi  la*  lows 

en  !  a  tlv  \Vh!l  o}  t  e  la,r  ,\nne  Dour  llaii.  l>v  the  R  \  Rii  liaid 

Cli  \  >,  1)  r  'v  !<•  i.  \  vSmior  la  How  ot  Ihinitv  Lolh//-,  .)ul>lin, 

i  C'!’,.!')!  mi  tc  h  (R.mc  th  I  );.ke  ot  Rimiaiond,  Lo!  !  larai’en.int  of 

li' and.  J  \  oh  .  j  ji.  li,  lad,  dOp.  Ihk  ■  Ld.  C.  d.i-h  .indi  It.ivic*’. 

1  ^07. 

I  I  I  so  li;;'  *  \;''n!  ^  n’ods  h  v*  1  ee’i  oNOi’Oiseil  l** 

^  ,M\;  ,  I  ai'  ■  m  lor  til  •  'i-i  n  .*  uni  sapj-  1 1  o!  Ih*" 

V  .':•■]]  ;i!il1  so  I.!.;  ir  pells  in\e  hem  '  ■m|)lo\ (.‘(1  ill 

I  '  laii.io  ,eal  I'lO  .md  leeou,..  .  ii  iiinj'  iiiea,  -to'  i  eat  ;  to  ad- 
\  .en  I  •  an  t  li:  w  '  i  liem:o!  he  1 1  ,  ■  h  ain  e;  1  he! ois  *,  «)r  so  t  o 

'  1 1 1 1  a ' ;  e  ' '  .  : .  '  > ;  i  , '  ■  e  1 1  i  .  ^ ^  i  o  <  ■  i  \  e  '  I  n  •  m  a  d  1 1  - 

1(  i>  ’  ev  !  II  ,1  eite(  t ,  musi  1)0  (  Old.  s-,e. ;  extreme';  \  dilHctdl, 

1  1  ll'ih'  to  h(>  v'X  iocted.  le;‘  this  disi.ii  iiishe  1  praise  is 
'  t  '  o  ,  ;iMl!ior.  In  t'n*  worl^  helor  us,  w  i*  ic  a*  tn  tmd 

'  :'ih’  ,  (•'*.  .-i!  11  to  t  «•  l;'),.ir\  ol  the  t  leoloj^ual  student, 
'd  oi  l!n  !i(  eia*  I'njaiier  .  i 'a  ;  U  <  •  1 1 !.  J  oi  i  > '1  ruth. 

I  lie  ( m ,  e :  1  '  d  ! ;  i .  ■  1  .eel  u  res  is,  ;  o  ,  a  iw  i ,  le  or  ,  i  a  *  orn^i  n  ol 

.  •  d  e  ao  '  I  s(  •  aeii ;  t  ,  ! )  \  e  \  a  011  II  i  Mo  I  i  a '  ;  oil  r  !  i  ’  •  h ».  d\s  oj  the 

h  e*  eiieh,  a  I  she\\iie_;  1  he  ui'  a'U  d  (  \ideii(<.‘  whu  li  thi‘\ 

.  o  >  I  i  '  '  ;;iir  .a  s  ;  i;d  tilUh.  ill  th  entail  iioth  ot  ihe 

■  u  ii  a  1  i;  I.  ■  ■'  . !  1' 'Us  e\  enl .  I  li"  '<  :i  i  ol  I  iis  design 

'  h.  t  a  •  I'l  ■  la  )  he  aut  h-a-'s  '  u  w  oi'  i  . 

*  '  of  ^  ;,n  •  hi  1  rre inmo  ■  this  ,iir  ’  ]e  to  exj'l  an  and 

‘  '  I  'm.  ;a".  '  ai  im  Mosp  a  tl\  i  I'ed  i",  i 'i ad.  hov,  w  uh  ean- 

■'!  o',h''  la:".  1  am  (!■'’!;  o'l.ahlo  ot  til  •  mi'i'oe  aa  ■  ot  tin*  siii»| 'I't, 

*  .  hd  1  '  h  ;\e  j'tak.imed  i  >  ent.  r  upon  it,  Ir.d  l  foand  it  .:!rr  mIv  pre- 
,1  i  h\  eivv.'iite;  ot  (or'tahsli'-d  re’pa’  tma:  he:  a  .epj»' .  i  s  to  nn-,  ;!)  .t  .dl, 

^1.  nr,;:h.  .hi,  the  distiip^.ii  hed  i.lintre.,w'!os  'i,it)oisl.i\e!)eeii(.!U- 

o  .1  iM  liaou.it.ii;.;  t'  e  Ol  I'esmip.','  lit  in  p  a  ticul  iT,  "!  .Mtin.Mlio  proofs 
Rm.i  eio',  m  ,o  i,,  ..il,  n.e,',-  l)een,  in  s  'ine  deeic',  I  '  l  .iw.ivtiom  Iv- 
•e:  m:,  iJh,  .hiiee:  that  .aterrion  whu  h  i*  ■  iinpoitance  do- 

d  li  '  .  e'lh;.  aai;  the  v.i.iaas  i  li.ir.u  ■  r-'  (I  tOitt.  iii  ident.illy  dis  - 

'  ’  .  >  i.;h  th.  w'ltiiij^^s  ol  th''  ^.e,a  hm.u  hi  Le;a.l,tor  in  oz/r  r/’stiud 

"  .dll  h  (  ,.:h  Would  I'OnnnunK e.te  ir  '.e  lu'ti''  to  th'.-  le.-rt  ’  fntrnd. 

!  ''  a  le. 

d  III!.  '  a >>  1 1  e  1 ,  peril  1  ps,  t  h.o  ’  o  ■  la*  id  les;  and  most  eon- 
ol  lO'OiULT  liie  .ml  aet;’.  .a.  It  \  ol  th(‘  Hooks  ot 
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Moses,  is  to  shew  the  divine  orijjin  of  Christianity,  and  to  al. 
ledge  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  plainly  acknowledged 
the  truth  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  But  tliis  argument,  though 
irrefragahly  conclusive,  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  supersede 
the  necessity  of  other  proofs.  The  evidences  of  Revelation 
ought  to  be  as  numerous,  as  extensive,  and  as  various,  as  pos¬ 
sible,  that  understandings  of  every  size  and  shape  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  suitable  means  of  cojivictiou.  For  it  requires  but 
a  slight  acquaintance  witli  the  operations  of  the  human  mind 
to  know,  that  a  less  forcible  argument  of  one  kind  sometimes 
commands  assent  where  a  stronger  one  of  another  had  failed, 
and  dashes  conviction  on  the  objector  whose  ignorance  or  pre¬ 
judice  had  resisted  more  luminous  and  cogent  evidence.  Be¬ 
sides,  as  tile  Jew  ish  and  Christian  dispensations  are  so  con. 
netted  vvitli  each  other,  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together; 
if  the  authenticity  t)f  either  can  be  proved  independently  of 
tlfe  other,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  both  is  greatly  reinforced. 
M^ithont  arguing  in  a  circle,  it  may  then  be  said,  that  the  Old 
'l  estament  is  proved  to  be  true  on  the  authority  of  the  New; 
and  the  New '['('stament  on  the  authority  of  the  Old. 

The  Lectures  are  divided  into  three  parts.  Tlie  Fii*st  proves 
tin*  d'ruth  and  iXuthenticity  of  the  History  ;  the  Second  ex¬ 
amines  the  Theological,  Moral,  and  Political  Principles  of  the 
.lewisli  Law*;  the  Third  is  a  Review  of  Objections. 

'Phe  Author,  in  the  begimfmg  of  this  work,  clearly  shews,  by 
nnanswer»ible  arguments,  that  the  Pentateuch  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  hv  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  very  day  when  the  in¬ 
stitutions  conunencod  to  the  present  day.  He  first  traces 
it  retrogressively  to  the  Bahylonish  Captivity^ ;  then  tothesepa 
ration  of  the  two  kingdoms;  thence  to  the  establishment  of 
tin'  regal  government,  and  lastly  to  tlie  time  of  the  Lawgiver 
himself.  As  his  argifnicnts  on  this  question  are  derived  from 
till*  testimony  of  the.  Jews,  they  are,  as  he  observes,  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  kind  ;  and  in  this  respect  the.  first  lecture  differs  from 
the  lesi  of  tlie  work.  He  proceeds  to  examine,  in  the  five 
snhseqneni  lectures,  the  subject  and  structure  of  the  History; 
the  most  fertile  source  of  clear  and  convincing  evidence.  He 
dwells  on  tlu'  pnhlicity  of  the  facts; — the  iniiinteness,  sim 
plicity,  impartiality,  and  indirect  coincidences,  of  the  nar 
ration  ; — on  the  close  (onnexion  of  the  common  and  miraculoiw 
events; — and  on  the  impossibility  I'f  accounting  for  the  events 
recorded  as  supernatural,  by  the  common  o])erations  of  nature, 
or  the  ingenuity  of  imposture.  Among  the  topics  which  the 
second  lecture  embraces,  the  Impartiality  of  the  Sacred  Hiji* 
tory  is  displaved  with  great  ability.  'The  comparison  between 
.bisephnsand  Mo^es,  for  the  purpose  of  shew  ing  the  difference 
of  their  manner  in  recording  events,  is  equally  curious  and  in 
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terestiu".  We  shall  txaiiscribe  a  part  of  this  comparison  (for 
the  whole  would  occupy  too  much  room)  both  as  a  specimen 
of  the  Author’s  style,  and  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers. 

<  The  most  decisive  proof  of  impartialitv  is  however  found  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  Pentateuch  spe^s  of  Moses  himself ;  to  point  out  this  more 
dearly,  let  us  compare  it  with  the  account  which  Josephus  has  compiled 
of  the  same  facts :  he  indeed  received  the  Pentateuch  as  authentic,  tine, 
and  sacred;  he  therefore  preserves  all  the  leading  events  of  the  history ;  but 
he  sometimes  departs  from  its  simple  narrative,  and  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance  of  difference,  we  shall  perceive  a  wish,  either  to  adorn  with  fictitious 
splendor  the  character  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  to  enci-ease  the  credibility 
of  his  miracles,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gentiles,  or  to  disguise  and  palliate 
the  misconduct  of  his  countrymen. 

‘  I'he  entire  account  which  the  Book  of  Exodus  delivers  of  the  private 
life  of  Moses,  for  the  80  years  which  preceded  his  divine  mission,  is  com¬ 
prized  in  22  verses  :  all  is  plain  and  artless,  full  of  the  simplicity  of  pa¬ 
triarchal  life,  and  unmixed  with  a  single  circumstance  tending  to  exalt  the 
personal  character  of  the  Lawgiver,  or  mark  him  out  as  peculiarly  fitted 
for  so  high  a  destiny  :  but  one  action  of  his  maturer  years  is  mentioned 
“  that  he  went  out  unto  his  brethren  and  looked  on  their  burthens,  and 
he  spied  an  Egyptian  smiting  an  Hebrew,  one  of  his  brethren  ^probably 
attempting  to  murder  him);  and  he  slew  the  Egyptian  and  hid  him  in  the 
•and.*'  When  he  finds  the  fact  discovered,  and  that  Pharaoh  sought  to 
slay  him,  he  flies  to  Midian,  marries,  and  remains,  there  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  unaspiring  and  unknown  ;  till  at  the  advanced  age  of  fourscore, 
the  divine  command  urges  and  compels  him  to  become  the  instrument  of 
executing  the  will  of  Heaven,  in  the  deliverance  of  his  nation. 

‘  Compare  with  this  short  and  modest  narrative,  the  embellishments  which 
national  vanity  added  in  subsequent  traditions,  and  which  Josephus 
collected  and  adorned.  We  arc  told  that  the  sacred  scribe  of  the 
Egyptians  announces  to  their  monarch,  that  about  this  time  a  child  should 
be  Iwm  to  the  Israelites,  who  would  bring  the  Egyptian  dominion  low,  and 
raise  theirs ;  who  would  excel  all  men  in  virtue,  and  obtain  a  glory  which 
would  be  remembered  through  all  ages :  and  to  the  terror  arising  from 
this  prediction,  (of  which  not  one  word  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch)  Josephus 
ascribes  the  edict  to  put  to  death  all  the  male  children  of  the  flebrews. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  the  birth  of  this  future  hero  and  legislator  of  the  Jews  is 
granted  to  the  prayers  of  his  father,  and  announced  to  him  also  in  a  pro¬ 
phetic  vision.  Even  his  brother  Aaron’s  fame,  and  his  dignity  as  High 
Priest  is  also  prophesied.’  pp.  77—80. 

What  chiefly  attracted  our  notice  in  the  discussion  of  the 
first  branch  of  the  work,  was  the  application  to  the  Pentateuch 
of  Paley’s  Argument  in  the  Horie  Paulinae  for  establishing  the 
truth  of  the  New  Testament.  Our  readers  will  remember  that 
Paley  has  traced  out  a  variety  of  minute  allusions,  and  indirect 
coincidences  between  the  Epistles  and  the  Acts  of.  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  which  could  not  have  existed  in  a  forged  composition. 
Dr.  Graves  hasj  traced  out  and  illustrated  similar  allusions  and 
toincidences  in  the  Pentateuch ;  chiefly  between  the  Book  of 
Pcutcronomy  and  the  three  books  immediately  preceding  it. 
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Any  onc,>vho  is  conveisaiu  with  works  ot*  fiction  must  be 
aware,  of  the  ditficnlty  of  maintaining  eonsiNtency,  even  in  the 
more  important  and  princi|)al  parts  of  the  story.  We  find 
fretjiient  failures  in  this  respect  in  the  must  celelirated  poets. 
But  if  we  descend  to  llu*  minute  and  collateral  particulars  of 
a  fiction  which  embraces  various  characters,  evems,  and  periods, 
we  should  in  the  most  masterly  composition  in  the  world  seek 
in  vain  for  the  allusions  and  coincidences  which  belong  to 
genuine,  records.  How  convincing  then  is  this  fact!  that  in 
the  IVntateuch,  the  most  antient  history  to  be  found,  in  which 
are  ret  ordt‘d  the  proceedings  of  a  great  variiay  of  characters, 
continually  shifting  their  situatitm  and  changing  their  employ¬ 
ments,  and  t'xpenencing  constant  vicissitudes  for  the  space  of 
more  than  40  years  ;  we  are  not  onlv  unable  to  make  out  any 
inconsistency,  but  on  the  contrary  discover,  in  proportion 
as  we  carry  on  our  researches  with  greatm*  patience  and  mitiute- 
iiess,  new  corroborations  and  more  abundant  proofs  of  genuine¬ 
ness  and  truth  !  W'e  shall  give  an  extract  from  this  part  of 
the  work. 

‘In  the  second  chapter  of  the  lx)ok  of  Numbers,  the  writer  descrilK‘S 
the  division  of  the  twelve  tribe's  into  four  camps,  die  number  of  each  tribe, 
and  the  total  number  in  each  camp.  He  fixes  the  ]>osition  each  was  to 
take  round  the  tabi*rnacle,  and  the  order  of  dieir  march  :  and  he  directs  that 
the  t.vbt'rnacle,  with  the  cam})  of  die  Levites,  should^  set  forwiU'd  between 
the  second  and  third  camps,  but  in  the  10th  chapter  occurs  what  seems 
at  first  a  contradiction  to  this  ;  for  it  is  said,  that  after  the  first  camp  had  set 
forwardf ,  “  then  the  tabernacle  was  taken  down,  and  the  sons  of  Gershon 
and  the  sons  of  Merari  set  forward  bearing  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards 
the  second  camp  or  stiindard  of  the  children  of  Reuben.’*  But  this  ap- 
pari'nt  contradiction  is  reconciled  a  few  verses  after,  when  we  find,  that 
though  the  less  sacrctl  parts  of  the  tabernacle,  the  outside  tent  and  its  ap- 
ixiratus,  set  out  between  the  first  and  second  camp ;  yet  the  Sanctuary  or 
Holy  of  Holies  with  its  furniture,  the  ark  and  the  altar,  did  not  set  out 
till  after  the  second  cam}),  as  the  direction  required.  And  the  reason  of 
the  separation  is  assigned  that  those  who  bore  the  outside  tabernacle  might 
set  it  u}),  and  thus  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  Sanctuary  against  it  came. 
Would  a  forger  or  com})iler,  who  lived  when  these  marches  had  wholly 
ceased,  and  the  Israelites  had  fixed  in  tlie  land  of  their  inheritance,  have 
thoHght  of  such  a  circumstance  as  this  ?’  p.  1 1 3. 

Another  of  the  coiiicidenees  adduced,  is  that  which  a}i|)ears 
from  comjiaring  Numbers  vii.  8,  with  iv.  .31  ;  and  vii.  7,  with  iv, 
25.  On  the  niareh  of  the  Israelites,  the  family  of 'Merari  had 
four  waggons  assigned  them,  and  the  Gershoiiiies  only  two. 

‘  The  riMSon  of  tliis  inequality  is  not  8})ecified  ;  but  on  turning  back,  we 
find  that  the  family  to  W'hich  the  four  waggons  'are  assigned,  had  been 
ap})ointed  to  carry  the  solid  and  tliereforc  heavy  parts  of  the  tabemaclc) 
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Its  boards,  and  bars,  and  pillars  :  while  that  family  to  which  the  two 
waggons  arc  assigned,  was  appointed  to  cany  the  lighter ;  its  curtains  and 
coverings,  its  hangings  and  cords.  Such  a  coincidence  as  this  is  extremely 
natural,  if  Moses,  who  directed  this  matter,  recorded  it ;  but  is  it  not 
wholly  improbable,  that  a  forger  or  compiler  should  think  of  detailing 
such  minute  particulars  at  all,  or  if  he  did,  should  detail  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  this  ?  The  more  minute  and  apparently  unimportiint  such  coin¬ 
cidences  as  this  are,  the  more  unlikely  is  it  they  should  arise  from  any  thing 
but  ivality.’  p.  112. 

The  Author  enters  upon  the  secoiul  part  of  this  work,  which 
treats  of  the  theological,  moral,  and  political  principles  of  the 
Jews,  by  representing  the  progress  of  idolatry,  and  drawing  a 
gloomy  hilt  faithful  picture  of  its  horrid  consequences  in  the 
world.  He  then  ])rocecds  to  exhibit  the  character  of  God  as 
it  is  drawn  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  i)oints  out  the  moral  principles 
and  rules  which  were  presented  to  the  Israelites  as  the  guide 
of  their  conduct ;  and  describes  the  penalties  which  were  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  disobedient.  He  shews  the  superiority  of  their 
political  principles,  and  the  manifest  tendency  of  them  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  end  for  which  they  were  designed.  The  Theology 
and  Morality  of  the  Jewish  Code  supply  a  force  of  evidence  in 
support  of  its  divine  origin,  which  it  is  astonishing  that  any  mind, 
accustomed  to  contemplate  the  state  of  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
that  age,  can  resist.  This  evidence  certainly  never  appears 
to  greater  advantage,  than  after  reviewing  the  absurd  opinions 
and  the  monstrous  crimes  which  the  Gentile  Religion  pre¬ 
scribed  and  sanctified.  That  a  single  nation  should  possess 
a  volume  in  which  the  self-existence,  the  unity,  the  moral 
perfections,  and  the  superintending  care  of  God  are  clearly 
and  authoritatively  declared,  and  tiie  worship  of  this  Supreme 
Spirit  exclusively  required;  while  the  rest  of  mankind  stu¬ 
pidly  bowed  the  Knee  and  paid  adoration  to  tlieirown  species, 
to  the  luminaries  of  Heaven,  to  the  brute  creation,  or  to  any 
thing  hut  the  invisible  God  ;  is  a  fact  whicfi  we  defy  the  ad¬ 
versary  of  Revelation  to  disprove,  or  to  account  for,  witli  an 
aj)|)carance  of  probability,  upon  any  other  ground  than  that 
of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Code. 

We  could  have  wished  that  Dr.  Graves  had  employed  hi.s 
I  usual  learning,  perspicuity,  and  elegance  of  style,  in  more 
amply  illustrating  the  superiority  of  the  sacred  priiiciidc 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  institution  ;  “  Tfiou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Gody  He  has  simply  stated  it  among 
other  points  of  pre-eminence  in  the  Jewish  system  of  morals. 
But  a  most  striking  and  important  argument  in  support  of 
Hevclatioii  may  be  derived  from  a  minute  consideration  of 
this  sacred  principle  of  love  to  God,  and  from  comparing  it 
'vith  the  tenets  advanced  in  the  philosophical  writings  of  Greece 
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aiul  Rome.  With  rcixarcl  to  the  naiural  and  moral  pcrfectiom  * 
of  God  ;  the  duty  of  justice,  compassion,  tunperance,  and 
Ollier  moral  virtues;  it  is  asseried  that  all  these  may  he  found 
in  the  svstems  of  antient  philosophy.  But  iliis  cannot  be  said 
of  the  jirinciple  of  Love  to  God.  It  is  fouiul  in  various  purtk 
of  the  Scripture  ;  commanded  in  the  Bentateiich,  enforcedibv 
the  Prophets,  and  above  all  other  duties  prescribed  and  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  New  Testament :  hut  no  hint  of  it  is  to  he  met 
with  anv  where  else.  Phe  ancient  Philosophers  were  pe-*^, 
ruliarly  anxious  to  find  out  some  general  principle,  from  which 
ns  from  a  foumain-licatl  michi  he  deduced  the  various  rules  ol 

o  ^  ^ 

conduct,  constituting  the  excellence,  and  conducive  to  the  hap-  ^ 
])iness  of  man.  Fiut  their  researches  failed.  Tn  the  mean 
time,  this  favorite  object  of  their  investigations,  this  SiunnuMfn^ 
hnnintiy  J)v  which  they  lre(pieniiy  understood  the  mark  at  whichf^i 
they  ought  to  aitn  for  tin*  attainment  of  Happiness  rather  thanrl; 
Hapjiiness  itself,  was  to  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  tht^|: 
.lewish  peoph* !  IC 

It  may  be  asked,  in  what  does  the  excellence  of  this  principlf  | 
consist,  so  as  to  deserve  a  pecidiar  attention  from  him  who  un-^ 
dt'riakes  to  shew  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Jew  ish  Theology  and 
Morality  ?  Lo  satisfy  this  inquiry  we  add  the  following  observa*  “■ 
tions.  The  exercise  of  this  principle  ensures  the  moral  ex¬ 
cellence  of  man.  For  what  is  moral  excellence,  but  a  sincere  ^ 
obedience  to  the  w  ill  of  God  ;  which  is  no  other  than  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  various  duties  which  we  owe  to  him  and  one 
another.  Now  the  very  nature  of  alVection  leads  us  to  comply  ;■ 
with  the  injunctions  and  rules  which  the  object  of  it  makes 
known,  and  to  feel  a  delight  in  co-operating  in  the  same  de« 
•igns.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  most  ample  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  exercise  of  this  principle,  with  regard  to 
those  characters,  at  least,  whose  moral  ta-te  and  opinions  are 
duly  regulatCil.  Setting  aside  that  powerful  instinct  which 
impels  me  jiarent  to  provide  for  herolispring,  what  is  it  which 
chiedy  excites  our  atfeciion  ?  ('onfessetily,  supposed  excel- ‘ 
lenco,  or  favours  conferred,  or  the  union  of  both.  We  feel  a 
sort  of  admiration  and  regard  for  characters  horn  in  a  distant 
period,  if  we  discover  in  their  conduct  marks  of  generosity, 
indexible  justice,  benevolence,  disinterestedness,  fidelity,  and 
other  virtues?  Who  does  not  admire  even  Jii litis  Civsar  while 
he  is  weeping  over  tlni  ashes  of  Pompey  on  theshonisof  Kgypt: 
and  su>[)ond  for  a  moment  his  glowing  indignation  at  the  san¬ 
guinary  monster  who  destroyed  a  million  of  his  species  to  satisfy 
nis  ambition  ?  And  if  for  a  cliaracter,  living  at  a  distant  period, 
stained  with  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  fruin  whom  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  not  the  smallest  benefit,  either  intentional,  or  undesigned, 
wc  feel  a  moiueiitary  regard  because  be  displays  a  sjjaik  of 
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virtue  ;  what  must  he  our  aciiiruatipn  and  regard  toward  a 
Being  who  coniprelicnds  all  moral  perfections  in  an  infinite 
manner,  and  whose  perfections  have  been  and  uc  know  will 
be  employed,  in  tbnuing,  heightening,  and  confirming  our  own 
happiness!  To  this  wc  may  add,  that  the  Love  of  God  is  a 
principle  evidently  siifticieiit  to  produce  that  high  degree  of 
happiness  which  is  alone,  commensurate  with  the  Targe  desires 
of  an  immortal  spirit.  For  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  .'Xercise 
of  alFection  is  the  most  delightful  of  all  the  passions  and  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  soul.  In  truth,  it  may  he  questioned- whether  any 
of  our  passions  are  pleasing,  fartlicr  than  this  enters  into  their 
composition.  Hence  we  may  form  some  feeble  conception  of 
the  happiness,  which  w  ill  be  experienced  in  a  state  where  every 
excellence  is  found,  and  in  that  degree  wliich  is  calculated  to 
raise  the  most  pun\  intense,  and  exalted  glow  of  celestial  af¬ 
fection.  We  are  afraid  of  trespa^sing  on  the  attention  of  our 
readers  by  olfeiing  any  further  oUservations  on  this  subject. 
Enough  has  boon  said,  we  trust,  of  this  principle  of  Love  to 
God,  to  shew  that  it  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  highest  ex¬ 
cellence  and  highest  happiness  of  man,  and  that  ample  provision 
is  made  for  a  perfect  exercise  of  it.  If  then  this  important 
doctrine  is  found  among  the  attcient  records  of  a  single  people 
devoted  to  agricultuo*,  and  having  no  taste  or  genius  for  ab¬ 
struse  speculations,  while  nothing  that  can  by  any  means  be 
compared  with  it,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Books  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  l^liilosophers ;  how  shall  we  explain  this  Lict,  but 
by  acknowledging  that  the  principle  literally  came  down 
from  Heaven,  as  was  fabled  of  the  celebrated  apophthegm  of 
Thales, 

c  ccelo  descendit  yt>u9t  (rutvkv,  Juv.  xi,  27. 

The  recognition  of  the  exalted  principle  of  loving  our 
enemies,  which  is  noticed  in  this  branch  of  the  work,  might 
also  be  compared  with  the  heathen  systems  of  morality  to 
great  advanuige.  We  are  not  afraid  to  assert  that  this,  as  well 
as  the  sacred  principle  mentioned  before,  is  something  over 
and  above  wdrat  is  to  be  learnt  in  the  Grecian  Schools.  It  is 
indeed  pretty  generally  believed  that  this  lesson  was  taught 
in  the  streets  of  Athens,  and  afterwards  confirmed  and  illustrai^ 
ill  the  shades  of  Academus.  This  opinion  may  have  taken 
rise  from  the  d(x:trine  contained  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato: 
where  Socrates  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers,  and  directs 
that  an  enemy  should  not  he  brought  into  a  court  of  justice, 
or  judicially  punished  in  any  other  way.  But  if  We  attentively 
consider  the  whole  conversation  of  .Socrates,  on  this  occasion, 
'we  shall  find  that,  instead  of  recognizing  the  exalted  principle 
ot  loving  our  enemies  and  doi|)g  good  to  tbein  that  bate  us,  Be 
VoL.lV.  £ 
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Any  one  ho  is  conversaiu  with  works  of  fiction  must  be 
aware,  of  the  liitficnity  of  maintaining  ronsisteney,  evtui  in  the 
more  imjMinant  and  principal  parts  of  ilie  story.  We  find 
frecjiietit  failures  in  this  respect  in  the  most  celehrated  poets. 
Hut  if  we  des^'cnd  to  the  minute  and  collateral  particulars  of 
«*\  fiction  which  embraces  various  characters,  evenis,  and  periods, 
we  should  in  the  most  masterly  composition  in  the  world  seek 
in  vain  for  the  allusions  and  coincidences  which  heloiu;  to 
genuine  records.  How  convincing  then  is  this  fact!  that  in 
the  IVntateuch,  the  most  antient  history  to  he  found,  in  which 
are  re(orcU‘d  the  proceedings  of  a  great  varii‘ty  of  characters, 
continually  shifting  their  situation  and  changing  tludr  employ¬ 
ments,  and  experiencing  constant  vicissitudes  for  the  space  of 
more  than  40  years  ;  we  are  not  only  unahle  to  make  out  any 
inconsistency,  hut  on  the  contrary  discover,  in  proportion 
as  we  carry  ononr  researches  with  greater  patience  and  minute¬ 
ness,  new  corroborations  and  moreahnndant  proofs  of  genuine¬ 
ness  aiul  truth  !  W  e  shall  give  an  extract  from  this  part  of 
the  work. 


‘  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  the  writer  describes 
the  division  of  the  twelve  tribes  into  four  camps,  die  number  of  each  tribe, 
and  the  total  number  in  e*ich  camp.  He  fixes  the  |)Osition  each  was  to 
take  round  the  tabi*rnacle,  and  the  order  of  dieir  march  :  and  he  directs  that 
the  t.abi'rnacle,  with  the  camp  of  die  Levites,  should^  set  forw:ird  between 
the  second  and  third  camps.  But  in  the  10th  chapter  occurs  what  seems 
at  first  a  contradiction  to  diis  ;  for  it  is  said,  that  after  die  first  camp  had  set 
forw'ardf ,  “  then  the  ttbernacle  was  taken  down,  and  the  sons  of  Gershon 
and  the  sons  ot  Merari  set  forward  bearing  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards 
the  second  camp  or  standard  of  the  children  of  Reuben.”  But  this  ap¬ 
parent  contradiction  is  reconciled  a  few  verses  after,  when  we  find,  that 
though  the  less  sacred  parts  of  the  tabernacle,  the  outside  tent  and  its  ap- 
ixiratus,  set  out  between  the  first  and  second  camp ;  yet  the  Sanctuary  or 
Holy  of  Holies  with  its  furniture,  the  ark  and  the  altar,  did  not  set  out 
till  after  the  second  camp,  as  the  direction  required.  And  the  reason  of 
the  separation  is  assigned that  those  who  bore  the  outside  tabernacle  might 
set  it  up,  and  tbus  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  Sanetuaiy  against  it  came. 
W'^ould  a  forger  or  compiler,  who  lived  when  these  marches  had  wholly 
ce.ised,  and  the  Israelites  had  fixed  in  tlie  land  of  their  inheritance,  have 
thought  of  such  a  circumstance  as  this  V  p.  113. 

Another  of  the  coiiicideiiees  adduced,  is  that  which  appears 
from  comparing  Numbers  vii.  8,  w  ith  iv.  31  ;  and  vii.  7,  with  iv, 
25.  On  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  the  family  of  ^lerari  had 
four  waggons  assigned  them,  and  the  Gershonites  only  two. 

‘  The  reason  of  tJiis  inequality  is  not  specified  ;  but  on  turning  back,  wc 
find  that  ihe  family  to  which  the  four  waggons  *are  assigned,  had  been 
appointed  to  carry  the  solid  and  therefore  heavy  parts  of  the  tabernacle, 
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its  boards,  and  bars,  and  pillars  :  while  that  family  to  which  the  two 
waggons  arc  assigned,  was  appointed  to  carry  the  lighter ;  its  curtains  and 
coTcrings,  its  hangings  and  cords.  Such  a  coincidence  as  this  is  extremely 
natural,  if  Moses,  who  directed  this  matter,  recorded  it ;  but  is  it  not 
wholly  improbable,  that  a  forger  or  compiler  should  think  of  detailing 
such  minute  particulars  at  all,  or  if  he  did,  should  detail  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  this  ?  The  more  minute  and  apparently  unimportant  such  coin¬ 
cidences  as  tliis  are,  the  more  unlikely  is  it  they  should  arise  from  any  thing 
but  reality.’  p.  112. 

The  Author  enters  upon  the  second  part  of  this  work,  whicii 
treats  of  the  theological,  moral,  and  political  principles  of  the 
Jews,  by  representing  the  progress  of  idolatry,  and  drawing  a 
gloomy  but  faithful  picture  of  its  horrid  consequences  in  the 
world,  lie  then  proceeds  to  exhibit  the  character  of  God  as 
it  is  drawtt  in  the  I’etitateucli ;  i)oitUs  out  the  moral  principles 
and  rules  which  were  presented  to  the  Israelites  as  the  guide 
of  their  conduct ;  and  describes  the  penalties  which  were  in¬ 
dicted  on  the  disobedient.  He  shews  the  superiority  of  their 
political  principles,  and  the  manifest  tendency  of  them  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  end  for  which  they  were  designed.  The  Theology 
and  Morality  of  the  Jewish  Code  supply  a  force  of  evidence  in 
supportof  its  divine  origin,  which  it  is  astonishing  that  any  mind, 
accustomed  to  contemplate  the  state  of  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
that  age,  can  resist.  This  evidence  certainly  never  appears 
to  greater  advantage,  than  after  reviewing  the  absurd  opinions 
and  the  monstrous  crimes  which  the  Gentile  Religion  pre¬ 
scribed  and  sanctified.  That  a  single  nation  should  ))osscss 
a  volume  in  which  the  self-existence,  the  unity,  the  moral 
perfi*ctions,  and  the  superintending  care  of  God  are  clearly 
and  authoritatively  declared,  and  the  worship  of  this  Supreme 
Spirit  exclusively  required;  while  the  rest  of  mankind  stu¬ 
pidly  bowed  the  Kuee  and  paid  adoration  to  their  own  species, 
to  the  luminaries  of  Heaven,  to  the  brute  creation,  or  to  any 
thing  but  the  invisible  God  ;  is  a  fact  which  we  defy  the  ad¬ 
versary  of  Revelation  to  disprove,  or  to  account  for,  with  an 
a|)pearance  of  probability,  upon  any  other  ground  than  that 
ot  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Code. 

We  could  have  wished  that  Dr.  Graves  had  employed  his 
usual  learning,  perspicuity,  and  elegance  of  style,  in  more 
amply  illustrating  the  superiority  of  the  sacred  ])rinciplc 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  institution  ;  “  Tfiou 
shalf  love  the  Lord  thy  God^  He  has  simply  stated  it  among 
other  points  of  pn^-eminence  in  the  Jewish  system  of  morals. 
But  a  most  striking  and  important  argument  in  support  of 
Kevelation  may  be  derived  from  a  minute  consideration  of 
this  sacred  principle  of  love  to  God,  and  from  comparing  it 
with  the  tenets  advanced  in  the  philosophical  writings  of  Greece 
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anil  Rome.  With  reujaril  to  the  natural  and  moral  perfection 
of  God  ;  the  duty  of  justice,  couipussion,  temperance,  and 
other  moral  virtues;  it  is  asserted  that  ail  these  may  be  found 
in  the  systems  of  antient  philosophy,  l^ut  this  cannot  be  said 
of  the  principle  of  Love  to  God.  it  is  fouml  in  various  partk 
of  the  Scripture  ;  commanded  in  the  l*enutcuch,  enforcediby 
the  Prophets,  and  above  all  other  duties  prescribed  and  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  New  Testametit :  but  no  hint  of  it  is  to  be  niet 
with  any  where  else.  The  ancient  Philosophers  were  ])e- 
ruliarlv  anxious  to  find  out  some  j^cneral  principle,  from  which 
as  from  a  fountain-head  might  he  deduced  the  various  rules  of| 
conduct,  constituting  the  excellence,  and  conducive  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  man.  But  their  researches  failed.  In  the  mean] 
time,  this  favorite  object  of  their  investigations,  this  Suunuwn 
houu)n,  which  they  fre(|ueiuly  understood  the  mark  at  which  ] 
they  ought  to  aitu  for  the  attainment  of  Happiness  rather  than 
Happiness  itself,  was  to  to  be  fouml  in  the  records  of  the 
.lewish  people ! 

It  may  be  asked,  in  what  iloes  the  excellence  of  this  principle 
consist,  so  as  to  deserve  a  peculiar  attention  from  him  who  un- 
deriakes  in  shew  the  j)i  e-eminence  of  the  Jew  ish  1  hcology  and 
Morality  ?  I’o  satisfy  this  impiiry  we  add  the  follow  ing  observa¬ 
tions.  The  exercise  of  this  principle  ensures  the  moral  ex¬ 
cellence  of  man.  For  what  is  moral  excellence,  but  a  sincere 
obedience  to  the  w  ill  of  God  ;  which  is  no  other  than  the  per-j 
formance  of  the  various  duties  which  we  owe  to  him  and  one' 
another.  Now  the  very  nature  of  alfection  leads  us  to  comply 
with  the  injunctions  and  rules  wliich  the  object  of  it  muKCs 
known,  and  to  feel  a  delight  in  co-operating  in  the  same  de¬ 
signs.  It  is  also  wgrlhy  of  remark,  that  the  most  ample  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  tlic  exercise  of  this  principle,  with  regard  to] 
those  characters,  at  least,  whose  moral  ta«te  and  opinions  are] 
duly  regulated.  Setting  aside  that  powerful  instinct  which 
impels  ine  jiarent  to  provide  for  her  otlspring,  what  is  it  which 
chiefly  excites  our  atfection  r  (’onfessediy,  supposed  excel¬ 
lence,  or  favours  coid'erred,  or  the  union  of  both.  We  feel  a 
sort  of  admiration  and  regard  for  characters  born  in  a  distant 
period,  if  we  discover  in  their  conduct  marks  of  generosity, 
indexible  justice,  beneyolcncc,  disinterestedness,  fidelity,  and 
other  virtues?  Who  does  not  admire  eveti  Jnliiis  Cicsar  while 
he  is  weeping  over  the  ashes  of  I'ompcy  on  theshonisof  Fgy  pt : 
and  suspend  for  a  moment  his  glowing  indignation  at  the  san¬ 
guinary  monster  who  destroyed  a  million  of  his  species  to  satisfy 
his  ambition  ?  And  if  for  a  character,  living  at  a  distant  period, 
stained  with  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  fr  'in  wliom  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  not  the  smallest  benefit,  either  intentional,  or  undesigned, 
we  feel  a  niomeutary  regard  because  be  displays  a  spark  of 
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virtue  ;  what  must  be  our  admiration  and  regard  toward  a 
Being  who  comprehends  all  moral  perfections  in  an  infinite 
inanncr,  and  w’bose  perfections  have  been  and  uc  know*  will 
be  employed,  in  loriiiing,  heightening,  and  confirming  our  own 
happiness!  To  this  wc  may  add,  that  the  Love  of  God  is  a 
principle  evidently  sufficient  to  produce  that  high  degree  of 
tuppiness  w’hich  is  alone  conuiiensurate  w  ith  the  Targe  desires 
of  an  immortal  spirit.  For  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  .’lercise 
of  alfection  is  the  most  delightful  of  all  the  passions  and  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  soul.  In  truth,  it  may  he  questioned*  whether’ any 
of  our  passions  are  pleasing,  fartlicr  than  this  enters  into  their 
composition.  Hence  we  may  form  some  feeble  conception  of 
the  hap|)iness,  which  will  be  experienced  in  a  state  where  every 
excellence  is  found,  and  in  that  degree  which  is  calculated  to 
raise  the  in.ost  pun*,  intense,  and  exalted  glow  of  celestial  af¬ 
fection.  We  are  afraid  of  trespassing  on  the  attention  of  oiir 
readers  by  otfering  any  further  oUservations  on  this  subject. 
Enough  has  been  said,  w'e  trust,  of  this  principle  of  Love  to 
God,  to  slievv  that  it  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  highest  ex¬ 
cellence  and  highest  happiness  of  man,  and  that  ample  provision 
is  made  for  a  perfect  exercise  of  it.  If  then  this  important 
doctrine  is  found  among  tlie  ancient  records  of  a  single  people 
devoted  to  agriculture,  and  having  no  taste  or  genius  for  ab¬ 
struse  speculations,  w’hilc  nothing  that  can  by  any  means  be 
compared  w  ith  it,  is  to  be  met  witfi  in  the  Books  of  Grecian 
and  Koinaii  Philosophers ;  how  shall  we  explain  this  fact,  but 
by  acknowledging  that  the  principle  literally  came  down 
from  Heaven,  as  was  fabled  of  the  celebrated  apophthegm  of 
Thales, 

c  coclo  descendit  iriauhr,  Juv,  xi,  27. 

The  recognition  of  the  exalted  principle  of  loving  our 
enemies,  which  is  noticed  in  this  branch  of  the  work,  might 
also  be  compared  with  the  heathen  systems  of  morality  to 
great  advantiige.  We  are  not  afraid  to  assert  that  this,  as  w’ell 
as  the  sacred  principle  mentioned  before.*,  is  something  over 
and  above  w'hat  is  to  be  h'arnt  in  ihe  Grecian  Schools.  It  is 
indeed  pretty  generally  believed  that  this  lesson  was  taught 
in  the  streets  of  Athens,  and  afterwards  confirmed  and  illustrated 
in  the  shades  of  Academus.  This  opinion  may  have  taken 
rise  from  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Gorgpas  of  Plato : 
where  Socrates  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers,  and  directs 
that  an  enemy  should  not  he  brought  into  a  court  of  justice, 
or  judicially  punished  in  any  other  way.  But  if  We  attentively 
consider  the  whole  conversation  of  Socrates,  on  this  occasion, 
'we  shall  find  that,  instwd  of  recognizing  the  exalted  principle 
ot  loving  our  entzniei  and  doipff  irood  to  theizi  that  bate  os.  Be 
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inculcates  the  indulgence  of  the  most  refined,  suid,  according* 
to  his  own  statement,  the  iiu  ^ »  baleful  malice  toward  those- 
who  have  injured  us.  We  ball  give  merely  t’le  substance  of 
his  reasoning.  “  Yoi;  allow,  (sayK  he,  to  the  interlocutor,) 
that  moral  excelleiu*<  i-  the  greatest  good.  You  allow  also 
tliat  ibc*  puni'ihii.ent  of  ofTences  is  one  means  of  reforming  the 
autiiors  of  fieni.  If  then  our  enemy  has  injured  us,  the 
greatest  good  we  can  bestow  upon  him  is  to  bring  him  to  a  court 
of  justice,  and  infiict.the  vengeance  of  the  la\v.”  The  prac¬ 
tical  conclusion  is  truly  wortliv  of  remark.  “  Then  hy  no 
means,  (continues  Socrates,)  punish  your  enemy  for  having 
injured  you,  for  so  you  defeat  your  own  purpose  of  revenge, 
l.eave  him  to  the  w  hole  uncontronlcd,  unconnieracted  influence 
of  his  moral  depravity,  because  tiiis  is  the  greatest  evil  which 
can  he  endured !” 

It  ran  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  onr  readers  bow 
widely  the  iianghty  forbearance  of  the  Stoics,  or  the  osten¬ 
tatious  clemency  of  Cicero’s  s\  stem,  difl*ei*s  from  that  feeling 
of  regard  toward  an  enemy  wfiich  !{evclalion  inculcates,  and 
which  is  taught  by  the  example  of  that  All-perfcct  Being  who 
“  causes  his  smi  to  arise,  and  his  rain  to  descend,  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust.”  So  that  the  Scriptures,  wdiieh  from 
their  earliest  promulgation  have  recognized  and  preserihed 
the  duty  of  doing  good  to  those  who  hate  us,  arc  left  in  exclusive 
possession  of  this  benign  and  salutary  principle. 

Witli  regard  to  what  has  been  taught  in  later  systems  of 
Kthics,  whose  authors  have  been  the  advocates  of  Infidelity, 
we  do  not  consider  this  as  sufficient  to  affect  the  established 
])reregative  of  Revelation.  The  rays  of  divine  trutfi,  from 
|Kissing  through  a  variety  of  mediums,  sufler  so  many  refrac¬ 
tions,  that  it  becomes  difficult  for  the  eye  to  determine  in 
what  direction,  and  from  what  point,  they  first  procee^leil. 
Hence,  doctrines  are  sometimes  cascribed  to  the  nnassisled  powers 
of  the  human  mind,  which  originally  issued  from  the  fountain 
of  heavenly  tniih.  , 

In  the  third  branch  of  the  work,  the  Autlior  reviews  ihe  ob¬ 
jections  which  are  commonly  advanced  against  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Jew  ish  sclieme.  In  an  undertaking  of  this  kind, 
it  would  be  an  endless  ta.^k  to  consider  every  trivial  objection 
which  the  fertile  imaginations  of  sceptical  men  have  invented, 
or  to  expcwic  every  cavil  which  the  contemptilile  wit,  or  the 
virulent  malice,  of  impiety  has  produced  ;  it  is  enough  if 
tho»mo.st  pressing  difficulties  he  selected,  aud  fairly  staled  ; 
anil  the  most  eilcctual  and  satisfactory  solutions  he  applied- 
•One  mistake  into  which  the  advocates  of  Revelation  have 
:soinetimea  fiiHeii,  is  to  a.s6ume  some  of  the  points  in  dispute, 
or  (as  the  logicians  say)  io  t)eg  the  question.  There  are  emi- 
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ucni  writers  who  have  not  seemed  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
some  inhilols  liave  carried  their  disbelief,  or  of  the  extreme 
reluctance  with  which  a  mind  once  infected  with  the  poison 
of  intidelitv  admits  an  arjrnmcnt  in  favour  of  Revelation,  though 
it  has  all  the  fon  e  which  moral  evidence  can  attain  ;  nor  do  they 
seem  to  have  had  a  suspicion  of  the  indexible  obstinacy  with 
which  any  assertion,  however  prol>able,  is  rejected,  if  not 
regularly  and  logically  proved.  It  is  a  fact  no  less  melancholt 
than  astonishing,  that  men  reason  against  the  truth  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  as  they  would  against  the  probability  of  an  earthquake, 
a  famine,  a  pestilence,  or  an  exterminating  war,  and  take  a  de¬ 
light  in  showing  that  the  overwhelming  mischief  will  never 
fall  upon  them. — Neither  is  it  an  uncommon  fault  among  ra- 
ligious  writers,  to  citarge  the  partizatis  of  Intidtdity  witu  in- 
veteratc  prejudict*  and  unfair  reasoning,  and  to  trc'at  them 
as  men  who  shut  their  eyes  agaitist  the  light  of  truth.  Now, 
however  just  these  charges  may  lie,  we  cannot  consider  it  as 
pru(i(*nt  to  tell  the  Sceptics  so  to  their  face;  especially  as  they 
are  apt  to  value  themselves  on  every  talent  and  qualification, 
both  moral  and  literary,  which  is  essential  to  solid  and  le¬ 
gitimate  reasoning.  Hy  bringing  these  charges  forward  in 
compositions  written  professtHily  to  win  the  objector  over  to 
our  own  sentiments,  we  must  defeat  our  purpose.  'I'hey  are 
siiiteil  rather  to  repel  than  attract.  A  pleader  v\li(»  .dioubi  en¬ 
deavour  to  persuade  a  Jury  to  espouse  his  side  of  the  question, 
to  which  lie  liad  reason  to  tliink  they  were  adverse,  would  hardly 
exp<  'ct  to  gain  his  point  hy  loading  them  with  reproaches. 

\V"e  are  nappy  to  say  that  the  work  under  review  is  entirely 
free  from  these  ohjections.  Onr  Author  tix‘ats  his  oppoiicnts 
as  inquirers  after  truth  *,  ifhe  pays  them  too  high  a  comnliment, 
it  is  at  least  erring  on  the  side  of  good  nature  and  policy. 
W  ithout  evasion  he  selects  and  fairly  proposes  those  difficulties 
which  they  represent  as  the  most  formidable ;  he  replies  to 
them  with  a  fair  and  manly  spirit  suited  to  the  rectitude  of  his 
cause,  and  with  a  force  and  success  only  to  be  found  on  the 
side  of  Truth.  Our  limits  will  not  perinitustofoilow  him  through 
the  wide  range  w  hich  he  takes,  in  the  enemies'  country.  Those, 
however,  who  think  they  sec  obstacles  to  the  admission  of 
Revelation,  intlie  proceedings  of  the  Jews  while  acting  under 
the  direction  of  God,  whether  in  their  conduct  toward  the 
Kgyptians,  tlie  Amalekites,  or  the  Canaaiiites  ;  or  are  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  various  changes  which  took  place  in  an 
economy  purporting  to  be  of  divine  ap])ointrT>ent,  and  for  its 
linal  abrogation  by  Christianity  ;  and  those  who  cannot  rectincile 
the  rare  inculcation  of  the  tloctrinc  of  a  future  state  in  the 
early  times  of  the  Jewish  dispeii'^ation  with  tlie  full  display  of 
that  momentous  truth  in  the  Ntwv  Testament,  iiiav  find  in 
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part  of  the  work  a  satisfactory  soiution  of  ihosf,  and  other 
Ifss  plausible  diificulties. 

One  excellence  of  this  work  is  the  constant  attention  whirli 
th€*  author  directs  towant  the  ^iTod  ol))ect  of  liis  discussions  ; 
thij  attention  induces  a  chat acicr  of  rnn/// in  all  the  lectures, 
it  prompts  hin)  to  a  lo^jical  ami  consecutive  arrangement  ot 
his  remarks,  and  results  iw  a  recapitulation,  at  the  end  ot 
the  several  lectures,  of  the  ohservaiious  which  they  contain, 
which  is'' distinctly  applied  to  prove  the  divine  origin  ot  the 
Jewisli  relioion.  Of  its  j^oueral  nature  and  merit,  we  hope 
our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerable  estimate  from  our 
critique.  ’They  will  find  it  not  less  pU^asiuj^  from  the  mauiKT 
in  wfiich  it  is  written,  than  instructive  and  useful  from  its 
subjects  and  purpose.  It  displays  lrarnin;i:  without  ostenta¬ 
tion,  force  and  cloaruess  of  reaNouinj;  nitiuiiil  arrogance,  and 
H  dignified  and  elegant  style  n  iiiioui  obscurity  or  supcrlluous 
ornament. 

Among  the.  writing.s  from  which  the  author  lias  drawn  a 
powerful  anxiliarv  force,  though  not  without  canditl  and 
liDnotirahli!  acknowledgement,  \\c  were  glad  to  see  ilio.se  of 
the  profound  Jlishop  Ihiiler  form  a  ( onspienons  parr.  His 
Analysis  is  like  Kneas'.s  sevenfold  sliiidd,  formed  to  bean  ef¬ 
fectual  defence  against,  all  the  shafts  of  his  enemy. 

ingrntem  cly]>cuiTi  informant,  ufaim  omnia  centra 
I’elu  Latinoiiiin. 


conclude  with  the  following  pertinent  remark  from  our 
untlior’s  Introduction. 

‘  Thr  effect  of  every  species  of  religious  in.struction,  and  consequently 
of  this,  dejM'nds  much  more  on  the  disposition  prevalent  in  the  heart  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  addn'Ssrd,  than  on  tlie  degree  of  infornution  conveyed 
to  their  understanding  ;  purity,  seriousne.ss,  and  humility  of  mind,  are  the 
only  suic  guides  to  the  eternal  temple  of  religious  truth,  the  opposite  qua¬ 
lities  will  ever  lead  to  error  and  impiety.' 

Dr.  Graves  is  author  of  several  single  sermons,  (for  the 
last  of  which  see  Kcl.llcv.  A Ol.  111.  go-t)  and  als?)  of  “  An  Kssav 
on  llic.  cfiaractcr  of  the  Apostles  and  Kvangelists  designed  to 
shew  that  tliey  were  not  Knthnsiasts,”  .Svo.  Mawman,  I79S, 
which  we  <Ionht  not  the  readers  of  his  present  uurk  will  be 
desirous  of  seeing. 

O 


Art.  A^l»  A  Treatisr  fjn  Plane  and  Sfiherica!  I'ngouomftrtf.  With  tlicLr 
most  useful  Practical  Applications,  by  John  Bonnycastle.  8vo.  pp. 
xxvlii.  419.  Price  128.  Kis.  Johnson. 

XlfK  name  of  this  author  is  ilonhilcss  familiar  to  most  of 
onr  readers  ;  as  he  i.<  one  of  the  few  existing  writers,  who 
possess,  in  conjunction  with  a  profound  and  cMensivc  know¬ 
ledge  of  matheuiatical  science,  the  happy  talent  of  coiimuini- 
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eating  it.  in  a  pleasing  popular  manner.  Indeed  he  is  nlcnost 
tlie  only  British  inathenuilician  since  the  times  ot'  BarrCw^ 
I^IacKinriii,  Hiilley,  ami  Cotes,  who  has  not  suffered  his  love 
of  a!)stnict  investigations  to  weaken  his  attachment  to  the 
graces.  His  various  performances  aln^ady  before  the  public, 
(inori'  especially  his  a'dinsrahle  Introduction  to  Astronomy, 
iiiul  the  j)reface  to  his  Algebra)  demonstrate  that  he  is  alilco 
\eisant  in  the  intricacies  of  science,  the  embellUbments  of 
])OL‘tie  genius,  and  the  tascinatioiis  of  a  glowing  yet  classical 
s!yh‘. 

'The  work  now  before  ns  appears  to  be  the  result  of  much 
labour  and  investigation  ;  and  though  employed  on  a  subject 
that  scarcely  admits  of  decoration,  it  will  be  found  to  exhibit 
strong  tract's  of  tlie  hand  of  a  master.  It  is  preceded  by 
an  introdneiion  of2S  pages,  containing  a  concise,  hut  judi¬ 
cious  and  interesting  history  of  the  principal  writings  re¬ 
lative  to  logarithms  and  trigonometry.  'Fhe  next  seventy 
pages  exhibit  the  most  important  definitions,  and  tho  logu« 
ritlimic  and  algebraic  rules  for  all  the  cases  of  riglit  and  ob¬ 
lique  trigonometry  *,  with  a  great  variety  of  practical  ex- 
am))le<,  several  of  whicli  are  wrought  out  at  length.  These 
are  followed  by  t!ie  doctrine  of  spherical  trigonometry,  and  its 
application  to  astronomical  problems,  comprised  in  about 
two  hundred  pages.  Mr.  Bonny  cattle  then  treats  the  muta¬ 
tions  of  tile  signs  of  trigonometrical  quantities  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  furnishes,  to  tfie  extent  of  50  pages,  a  very  copious 
and  valuable  eollection  of  trigonometrical  formulae,  relating 
to  wiiat  is  frequently  culled  the  arithmetic  of  sines  and 
cosine.^,  the  values  ot  sines,  cosines,  &c.  in  terms  of  circu¬ 
lar  arcs,  Ac.  and  vice  ver.‘^a,  cxpre>svons  for  the  verification 
of  tables  of  sines  and  tangents,  ex^Hnituitial  qiiantities,  loga¬ 
rithmic  series,  scries  for  multijile  arcs,  and  for  logarithmic 
sines,  tangents,  secants,  Ac. 

'riic  trigonometrical  and  logariLhmic  formninp!  arc  followed 
by  demon^trations  of  the  principal  thcoroins  in  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometiy',  exhibited  and  exemplified  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  volume  ;  and  these  are  followed  by  de¬ 
monstrations  of  the  leading  tlieorems  in  the  stereographic 
projection  of  the  sphere,  —  some  miscellaneous  problems  re¬ 
lative  to  spherical  areas  and  llie  deduction  of  what  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  spherical  excess, — solutions  of  ail  th« 
rases  of  plane  triangles,  independently  of  any  tables,  by  means 
of  series  and  approximating  expressions, — formuloc  shewing 
the  relations  of  the  fluxions  and  incremei>t«  of  the  sines  and 
tangents  of  arcs  and  angles, —  the  solutions  of  quadratic  and 
cubic  equations  by  tables  of  sines  and  tangents, — and  rules 
(wc  believe,  those  of  the  late  Professor  Kobison)  fortliead- 
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Dieahuremeiit  of  altiiudcs  bv  tlie  barometer  and  thermo- 
nietcT. 

Tins  volume  is  marked  with  several  peeiiliarities,  most  of 
whieh  are  objects  of  commendation.  Tims,  the  simplicity 
of  the  figures  illustrating  the  definitions,  the  aljj;ehraie  cx- 
pri  •ssions  for  the  areas  of  plane  triangles,  the  perspicuity  of 
the  general  rules  pointing  out  tlie  nature  and  alFections  of 
spherical  triangles,  and,  above  all,  the  truly  admirable  col¬ 
lection  of  trigonometrical  formultT,  cannot  fail,  the  former 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  novice,  and  the  latter  to  be  highly 
gnitifying  to  all  who  have  imbibed  the  genuine  spirit  of 
mathematical  elegance  and  taste.  We  cannot  but  admire 
U)e  care  with  which  Mr.  Hon’nycastlc  has  adapted  his  precej)ts 
to  the  present  state  of  mathcmaiics  in  this  country,  and  Itis 
de5cterity  in  striking  into  the  just  medium  between  the  tire- 
som  and  unconih  prolixity  of  many  writers  of  tlie  s  venteenth 
century,  and  the  purely  analytical  process  of  (/ua,  La  Grange, 
and  other  modern  matlunmuicians  among  the  Frene!i.  The 
latter  indeed  has  numerons  ail\ aritagcs,  whieh,  it  is  manifest, 
our  author  knows  how  to  appreciate,  though  he  has  wisely 
<*liosen  radicr  to  allure  the  student  l>v  settintr  before  him 
occasiotial  specimens  of  the  method,  tb.in  to  deter  him  by 
ailopting  it  exelnsively,  to  the  neglect  of  that  prtdiminary 
knowleoge,  whicli,  as  an  cxperieiued  tutor,  he  well  knows 
where  to  place.  Besides,  a  very  material  benefit  arises  from 
exhibiting  tlie  algebraic  fonunhe  for  spherical  triangles,  as 
Mr.  H.  has  done,  together  with  the  logarithmic  rules;  be¬ 
cause,  l)y  didy  attending  to  the  signs  (+  and  — )  of  the 
%'arioiis  expressions  for  tlie  sines,  tangents,  &c.  of  arcs  or  of 
angles,  and  particularly  bv  adopting  those  formuhr  which 
furnish  results  in  cosines,  or  cotangent^,  or  the  tangents  of 
half  arcs,  or  tangents  of  45® -|-  half  arcs,  or  angles,  —  every 
ambiguity  w hicli  would  otherwise  arise  on  the  resolution  of 
spherical  triangles  may  be  avoiiled,  except  those  which  ap- 
|K'rtain  to  the  tw’o  cases  that  are  ncctssaribj  ambiguous  ;  and 
even  they  ruay  be  guarded  against  by  means  ot  Bertrand’s 
table,  (referred  to  in  a  note  p.  1^)  ;  a  table  which  we  are 
sorry  onr  author  omitted,  as  it  would  not  have  occupied  a 
pa^e. 

We  liavebeen  so  well  satisfied  w  ith  the  execution  of  this  vo¬ 
lume,  that  we  cannot  lielp  regretting  Mr.  B.  did  not  adopt  a  plan 
some w  hat  more  extensive  ;  a  plan  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  treat  more  at  large  the  difTeient  kinds  of  projection,  the 
application  of  the  flnxionary  calculus  to  those  trigonometrical 
auantities  which  are  employed  in  astronomical  problems,  and 
their  maxima  and  minima,  and  sonic  other  topics  tliat  are 
confined  in  too  narrow  a  space  toward  the  end  of  the  present 
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Treatise.  'Fhis  however  conld  not  have  been  accomplished, 
without  giving  an  additional  volume ;  which’  might  probably 
have  circumscribed  tbe  sale,  and  therefore  the  usefulness  of 
the  work. 

With  a  disposition  perfectly  friendly  toward  this  able 
writer,  we  beg  to  remark,  that  his  'IVeatise,  while  it  displays 
very  frecpiently  such  marks  of  taste,  talents,  and  analytic  skill, 
blended  with  a  pixivailing  love  of  simplicity,  as  are  not  to  be 
fdiind  in  any  other  Knglish  work  on  the  subject,  betrays, 
notwithstanding,  some  tokens  of  carelessness.  In  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  we  think  Mr.  B.  would  have  done  well  to  follow'  the  plan 
pursued  in  his  useful  little  book  on  Mensuration,  giving  ‘the 
<lemonstrations  of  the  rules  and  theorems,  at  the  foot  of  the 
respective  pages  on  which  they  are  found.  We  should  like¬ 
wise  liave  been  glad  if  the  student’s  perusal  of  this  work  had 
been  facilitated  by  the  customary  lielp  of  running  titles,  a 
table  of  contents,  or  a  copious  alphabetical  index. 

Instead  of  ilweriing  on  a  few  slight  imperfections,  which  we 
are  persuaded  the  author  will  remove  in  a  future  edition  of 
his  'Freatise,  w'e  shall  lay  before  the  reader  some  inferences 
(in  our  estimation  important)  which  we  were  inclined  to  make, 
in  perusing  the  hitter  part  of  this  inttuesting  performance. 

Among  the  trigonometrical  formnhe.  are  several  of  those 
curious  and  useful  ones  which  exhibit  the  sine,  cosine,  &c, 
of  an  arc  in  exponential  expressions  dc^dneed  from  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  imaginary  factors  :  such,  for  cxam|)le,  as 

— iV— I  Tv^— 1  — iV— • 


Now,  while  wc  admit  tlie  facility  and  neatness  with  which 
transformations  may  be  made,  and  the  .values  of  linear-angu¬ 
lar  quantities  may  be  inferred,  by  means  of  such  express- 
sions  ;  we  would  ask  what  detinitc  ideas  can  accompany  them  ? 
Can  we  obtain  any  clear  comprehension,  or  indeed  any  notion 
at  all,  of  tlie  value  of  a  power  whose  exponent  is  an  acknm- 
Icdged  imaginary  quantity,  as  — 1  ?  Can  we,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  obtain  any  distinct  idea  of  a  series  constituted  of  an 
infinite  number  of  terms  ?  In  each  rase,  we  are  convinced, 
the  answer  will  be  in  the  negative.  Yet  the  science  in  which 
these  and  numerous  other  incoinprehcnsibles  occur,  is  called 
Maihesis^  TIIR  discipline,  from  its  incomparable  superiority 
to  other  studies  in  evidence  and  certainty,  and,  therefore,  its 
>ingular  adaptation  to  discipline  the  mind.  And  this  is  the 
science,  says  the  eloquent  and  profound  Dr.  Barrow,  “  which 
ctTectiially  exercises,  not  vainly  deludes,  nor  vcxatiously 
torments  studious  minds,  with  obscure  ^suhtilties,  perplexed 
<lithculties,  or  contentious  dis(]uisuions  ;  which  overcomes 
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without  opposi lion,  triumphs  without  pomp,  compels  without  •' 
force,  and  rules  absolutely  without  any  losr»  ot  liberty ;  which 
does  not  privately  over-reach  a  weak  faith,  but  openly  as- 
sauits  au  armed  reason,  o\)tains  a  total  victory,  and  puts  on  ' 
iiievitJihle  chains.”  How  does  it  happen,  now,  that  when  the 
invest  lotion  Ls  bout  toward  objects  which  cannot  be  compre- 
liendetl,  the  mind  arrives  at  that  in  which  it  accpiiesccs 
as  certainty y  rests  satistied  ?  It  is  not,  certainly,  because 

we  have  a  distinct  perception  of  tiie  nature  of  the  objects 
of  the  intpiirv  (for  that  is  precluded  by  the  supposition,  and 
indeed  by  the  precttrlinpr  statement)  ;  but  because  we  have 
such  a  distinct  perception  of  the  relation  those  objects  bear 
one  toward  another,  and  can  assign  positively,  withont  danger 
of  error,  the  exact -i*elHtion  as  to  ideotiiv  or  diversity  of  the 
quantities  before  us,  at  every  step  of  the  process.  iSIathc-  ! 
inaiics  is  not  the  science  which  enables  us  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  things  in  themselves; — for  that  alas !  is  not  a  sci¬ 
ence  wh'ch  can  be  learnt  in  our  present  imperfect  condition, 
where  we  see  “through  a  glass  darkly;”— but  the  science 
of  quantity,  as  measurable,  that  is,  as  comparable  :  and  it  is 
obvious  that  we  can  com[)are  quantities  baiisfaclorily  in  some, 
respects,  while  we  know  nothing  of  them  in  others.  Thus,  we 
c  an  demonstrate  that  any  two  sides  of  a  plane  triangle  are 
together  greater  than  the  third,  by  shewing  that  angles  of 
wliose  absolute  magnitude  zee  knolv  nothing  are  one  greater 
tfian  the  other,  and  then  inferring  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
from  the  previously  domonstratea  proposition,  that  the  greatef 
angle  in  a  trianghi  is  subtended  by  the  greater  side.  Again, 
we  cannot  possibly  know  ^Li  tl)c  terms  of  the  inhnite 
series, 

I  C  C  ^ 

—  — - L - -  —  -  -p  - - .'--,&c. 

a  a  '  a  ^  a  ^  a  ^ 

because  such  knowledge  implies  a  contradiction :  neither 
can  we  know  all  the  terms  of  the  infinite  series, 

^  _  a  o  ^  ,  a  ^ 

c  c  “  C  ^  ^  4  “  +  3  ,&C. 

yet  w’c  can  shew  that  these  series  are  equal.  For  wc  can 
tlciponstrate  that  the  first  series  is  an  expanded  function 

standing  with  the  quantity  in  the  rclaticn  of  equality  : 

w’c  can  likewise  demonstrate  that  the  second  aeries  hears  the 

relation  of  equality  with  the  quantity  :  and  although  we 

can  have  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  quantities - L  and  _ ? _ , 

...  ,  ,  C-frtd-l-C 

while  a  and  c  stand  as  general  representatives  of  avty  quan-. 
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titles  ;  yet  those  fractions  must  necessarily  be  equal,  and 
thence  we  infer  the  like  equality  between  the  sums  of  the 
two  infinite  series. —  —In  the  same  manner,  if  we  revert  to  that 
kind  of  quantities  which  we  first  noticed,  we  can  have  no 
clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  quantities 

&c.  yet  we  are  as  certain  that 

as  that  20+30~S0;  since  we  can  demonstrate  that  equality 
subsists  in  tlic  former  expression  -  as  completely  ;is  we  can  in 
the  latter,  both  beintr  reforablo  to  an  intuitive  truth.  Every 
niatlieinitician  can  demonstrate  strictly  that  the  couclusiona 
lie  obtains  by  means  of  these  quantities,  though  he  cannot 
comprehend  them  in  themselves,  must  necessarily  be  true: 
he  therefore  acts  wisely  when  he  «ises  them,  since  they  faci¬ 
litate  his  inquiries;  and  knowing  that  their  relations  are  rcaf, 
he  is  satisfied,  since  it  is  only  in  those  /r/aZ/om  that  he  is  in- 
tcre>ted. 

Our  groat  object  in  this  induction  of  particulars  is,  to  re- 
comiueiul  that  similar  principles  be  aaopicd  when  religious 
topics  arc  under  investigation.  We  cannot  comprehend  ilje 
nature  of  an  infinite  series,  l)ut  we  I'/urw  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  it  and  the  radix  from  which  it  is  expanded; 
wc  cannot  etuuprehend  the  nature  of  the  impossible  qunnritie» 
s/ — Uf  \f — A,  &c.  i)ut  we  km\c  their  relation  to  otie  another 
and  to  other  mathematical  (|uantitics.  In  like  ‘manner, 
(though  we  should  scarcely  presume  to  state  such  a  compa¬ 
rison,  but  for  tlie  important  practical  inference  which  it 
seems  to  furnish)  wc  cannot  witfi  our  limited  fiicultics  com¬ 
prehend  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or 
reconcile  his  different  attributes,  so  as  to  see  distinctly  how 
“  nuTcy  and  peace  are  met  together,  righteousness  and  truth, 
have  embraced  each  other,”  or  liow  the.  .\Iajcstic  Governor  of 
the  universe  can  he  every  where  ])resent,  yet  not  exclude, 
otlier  beings ;  hut  we  know  or  nun)  know  his  relation  to  us, 
as  owr  Father,  our  Guide,  and  our  Judge; — W'e  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  I  he  nature  of  the  Messiah,  as  revealed  to  us  in 
ills  twofold  character  of  “  t!ie  Son  of  God”  and  the  Man 
fMirist  Josns;”  but  wc  know  the  relation  in  which  he  stands 
to  us  as  the  Mediator  of  the  Now  C'ovenant,  and  as  he  who 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  wlio  was  bruised  for  our 

iniquities,  and  by  wliose  .stripes  ret*  are  healed  - Again, 

wo  cannot  comprehend  why  the  introduction  of  moral  evil 
should  he  permitted  h}-  him  “  who  hiiteth  itiiquily  ;”  bat  we 
know,  in  relation  to  ourselves,  that  he  hath  provided  a  way 
for  o//r  escape  from  the  punishment  line  to  sin,  and  therefore, 
though  we  cannot  comr»rehend  and  explain  it  so  as  to 
Mience  all  cavillers,  yet  we  “  glory  in  the  mystery  of  Rccon- 
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ciliatian.”  VVe  migiit  pursue  this  current  of  reflection  muck 
farther,  by  running  over  the  general  principles  of  all  malhe- 
inatical,  chemical,  and  metaphysical  science;  and  we  are 
persuailed  that  the  result  ot  the  i!iquiry  would  come  in  aid 
of  oni  religions  belief,  by  shewing  that  the  difficulties  attending 
Christianity  are  of  the  same  kind,  (and  probably  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  same  cause,  the  weakness  of  our  faculties)  at 
those  which  envelope  all  tlie  fund  nnental  principles  ot  know¬ 
ledge.  \^’'e  need  not  remind  tiie  reader  htiw  well  a  portion 
of  this  argument  has  been  illustrated  by  Bishm)  Butler. 

Philosophers,  notwithstanding  all  tliese  difficulties,  rccom- 
mend  tlje  cultivation  and  diil’usion  of  the  sciences,  because 
they  tend  to  sharpen  the  faculties  of  man,  and  to  meliorate 
his  condition  in  society.  With  how’  much  greater  reason  and 
earnestness  shall  we  recommend  the  dissemination  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  “  pure  and  nndefiled  religion,”  considering  its  direct 
tendency  to  enlarge  llic  understanding  and  fill  it  with  the 
contenij)lation  of  Deity,  to  purify  and  harmonize  the  pas. 
sions,  to  refine  the  moral  sense,  to  (jualify  and  strengthen 
for  e\ cry  function  in  life,  to  sustain  under  the  pressure  of 
affliction,  to  afford  consolatiofi  in  sickness,  and  enable  ns  to 
triumph  in  death  I  What  other  science  can  make  even  a 
pretension  to  dethrone  oppression,  to  abolish  slavery,  to  ex- 
clnile  war,  to  extirpate  fraud,  to  banish  violence,  to  revive  the 
withered  blossoms  of  Paradise  ?  b'uch  are  the  pretensions  atid 
the  blessings  of  geauine  Christianity  ;  and  lliesc  are  real, 
should  it  even  be  a  fiction. — But  such  a  science  cannot  be  a 
fiction  ;  it  lias  accomplished  its  promises  on  earth,  it  tiierefore 
will  accomplish  them  in  heaven.  '•  Here,  indeed,  its  advocate 
must  be  reduced  to  silence  ;  for  how  shall  lie  display  the  meaning 
of  those  promises  !  how  describe  dignity  so  vast,  or  picture 
SO  brilliant  !  How  shall  language  delineate  what  mind 
cannot  imagine!  and  where  is  that  mind,  among  puny  and 
ephemeral  creatufes,  that  can  penetrate  the  lliicK  obscure, 
that  can  descry  the  liglit  of  Perfect  Knowledge,  that  can 
feel  the  glow  of  Perfect  Love,  tliat  can  taste  the  air  of 
J^erfect  Happiness  ! 

In  apology  for  the  length  of  these  reflections,  wc  will  plead 
the  momentous  import  of  the  subject ;  we  know  that  an  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  cannot  he  obtained,  without  reading  the  works  of 
foreign  as  well  as  English  authors  ;  and  wc  are  aware  that  the 
writings  of  some  eminent  Ereneli  matheuialieians*  abound  in 
infidel  principles.  Onr  elder  men  of  science,  we  hope,  are  for 
the  most  part  of  loo  sober  a  cast  to  be  injured  by  these  princi¬ 
ples  ;  but  we  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the  young,  and  should 
rejoice  to  think  it  probable  that  these  remarks  might  prevent 
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It*  such  sUultMit  from  akmdoning  the  aids  of  religion f  and 
•ntiiring  himself  on  die  stormy  ocean  of  li:V,  without  rudder, 
ithout  compass,  and  without  hope. 
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Owenson.  2  vols.  12mo.  pp  350.  Price  98.  twarcs.  fh.ilips.  l807. 

\I/’K  are  realiv  glau  of  any  tiling  that  ijii.ls  to  ditfuse  among 
the  people  of  England  a  knowledge  of  t*ie  remote^  half-ex¬ 
plored,  but  interesting  and  important  couiury  of  Ireland  ;  a 
country  which  has  had,  what  e*ery  country* has  not  had,  force 
of  character  enough  to  transforin  history  into  romantic  fable, 
which  has  been  prolific  of  heroes,  wliich  ciisplays  a  people 
exceedingly  diiferent  in  their  general  liabits  from  ourselves, 
and  wiiicTi  has  been  the  scene  of  a  tragedy,  which,  though  it 
had  its  beginning  so  many  ages  back,  seems  now  to  be  but  in 
the  middle,  and  gives  no  sign  of  drawing  toward  the  end.  It 
is  not  however  to  young  ladies  that  we  should  be  most  inclined 
to  look  for  the  best  delineations  of  national  chanicter,  or  the 
most  accurate  statements  respecting  the  political  condition  of 
a  people ;  especially  to  laiiies  of  so  thoroughly  wild  a  breed 
as  that  of  whicli  the  author  ol  these  volumes  appears  to  be. 
Yet  we  have  been  in  a  degree  amused  and  pleased,  in  reading 
some  parts  of  her  book.  The  writer  has  more  faculty,  and 
more  observation,  than  the  ordinary  portion  with  which  girls 
break  loose  from  the  boarding-school  to  scamper  into  the 
world.  There  would  be  some  hope  of  her,  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  catch  her,  while  gamboling  and  frisking  in  romantic 
vagrancy,  among  the  hills,  rocks,  and  glens  ol  Connaught, 
and  coniine  her  to  the  discipline  of  intellectual  hard  labour  for 
a  number  of  years.  Hut  when  we  observe  the  radical  quality 
ot  her,  it  is  matter  of  doubt  with  us  whether  she  will  ever  he 
tamed,  and  matter  of  certainty  that  she  will  never  be  any  thing 
worth,  if  slie  is  not. 

It  seems  she  passed  some  time  on  a  visit  near  Sligo,  wliicli 
she  em|)loycd  in  riunbling  over  ^he  picturesque  si.enery  of 
that  part  of  the  coast,  in  conversing  a  good  deal  with  the 
country  people,  and  in  w'riting  these  sketciies,  which  are  iii- 
tciided  to  combine  sentimental  and  political  reflections  with 
descriptions  of  tliat  scenery,  and  recitals  of  those  conversa¬ 
tions.  Among  the  descrqitioiis  there  are  parttc.ular  parts 
'vhich  are  good,  and  in  the  greater  proportion  that  are  not  so, 
tfiere  is  evidence  of  a  rather  strong  iiuagination,  which  might 
.\et,  by  a  more  cultivated  taste  and  sense,  be  Uiuglit  to  paint, 
•f  it  could  once  he  convinced  that  the  art  consists  in  something 
Ise  than  furiously  dashing  quantities  of  colour  against  the  can- 
^’ass  with  a  ladle.  In  describing  great  objects,  the  author’s 
anguage  seems  a  continual  reproach  of  them  for  being  little. 
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Tlie  lofty  precipice  is  not  lofty  eno?!"h,  till  she  has  piled  _ 
it  cra"s  and  mountains  of  epithet.  TH*e  billows  do  not  roar  lou.k  *. 
cnoiij^h  on  the  rocky  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  till  the  caver 
i^^^olus  is  fairly  broken  opeij,  and  tlic  winds  all  rush  out  *: 
once  in  a  tempest  and  contbet  of  stormy  words.  Her  language', 
roars  8»)  lond,  that  we  positively  cannot  hear  the  snl)lime  souiitf 
of  the  ocean,  nor  can  wc  well  imagine  a  more  ungracions  interJK 
rnption  and  connieiaciion  to  th^ennotion  with  which  wc  shoulA 
stand  on  that  romantic  and  sometimes  tremendous  shore  whicliB 
she  dcscrilies,  tijan  to  have  a  companion  tln'ro,  who  wouldH 
comj)el  ns  to  hear  such  a  bombastic  mode  of  describing  wIntH 
we  wore  contemplating  and  admiring.  Wo  really  ^ivt*  liefl 
credit,  however,  for  a  strong  feeding  of  the  hcanty  and  mng%H 
ficeneeol  natnre ;  and  thoveforo  we  attribute  her  monstrous  die® 
lion  to  t!u*.  passionate,  nncontli  labour  of  a  very  ill-cultirarf® 
and  iil-goveriuMl.  mind  to  express  its  strong  feedings,  rathf® 
than  to  tlie  m<M*e  ostentation  of  possessing  such  feelings.  ■ 
'I'Ue  continual  frippery"  and  |romposity  of  onr  anthof® 
latiguage.  with  its  grossly  incorrect  e^onstnietion,  are  con® 
snmmaleii  bv  a  large  quantity  of  lunv-roined  words,  some® 
them,  as  it  woohl  appe*ar,  the  produce  of  her  own  whim,  an® 
some  of  them  learnt  probably  from  the  cant  of  some  r.ffeetcd® 
Ijaff-litcrarv  societv,  that  she  may  have  frequented.  Is  it  he® 
cause  she  is  a  wild  Irish  young  lady,  that  she  expects  to  h® 
tolerated  in  such  lihevtics  with  the  Paiglish  latiguage,  as  won® 
e.xpose  the  productions  of  the  highest  genius  to  scorn  ?  H® 
she  not  one  friend  who  would  ever  led  I  lu‘r,  that  before  s® 
linden  tikes  to  write,  she  ought  to  read  a  few'  of  the  classi® 
of  our  language,  and  take  some  little  notice  of  the  maun® 
in  which  they  t'Xpress  themselves  ?  I 

Several  of  her  descriptions  of  the  mannei*s  and  condition® 
the  Irish  p;a>antry  in  Connaught  are  entertaining,  and  cv® 
irvitrnetive.  Her  political  and  mond  reflections  are  sometiui® 
tlie  sng:;estionsof  obvious  truth,  and  somertimes  a  very  jnvoni® 
attempt  at  philoj>ophising  beyond  what  is  obvious.  I 

The  following  descriptive  musings  in  the  ruins  of  Sli® 
abhev,  iire  a  favourable  specimen  of  onr  author’s  manner.  I 

*  Disposed  by  a  certain  tone  of  mind  to  behold  with  a  touching  inter® 
a  scene  nev||-  to  be  viewtd  with  indifference,  while  a  pre-existing  train  ® 
ideas  were,  rcfivshcd  and  asiociatCvi  by  the  corresponding  inipressi^B 
which  my  senses  received  from  every  object  around  me,  I  sat  down  ® 
the  tomb  of  the  royal  O'Connor,  and  pluckc'd  the  weed,  or  blew  at® 
the  thistle  “  that  waved  there  its  lonely  head.**  The  sun  was  setting® 
gloomy  Rplendo.ir,  and  the  lofty  angles  of  the  abbey*tower  alone 
the  retlecdon  of  his  dying  beams  from  die  summits  of  the  mountains  wh® 
they  still  lingered  :  the  horizon  betrayed  a  beautiful  gradation  of  i® 
which  insensibly  softened  into  the  resen'ed  colour  of  twilight,  while  bro® 
hues,  and  irregul.ir  masses  of  light  and  shadow,  flung  through  the 
of  the  cloisters,  or  from  the  high  arched  poitals  of  the  chapel,  haiTHO 
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'.^0  general  outlin  ?  of  the  ruins,  and  shed  around  stich  aerial  and  Indistinct 
forms,  as  fancy  \voo«  to  aid  iht;  vision  of  her  wlK'-st  dream;  Nor  <.Hd 
fhc  uow  refuse  to  “  give  to  airy  nothing  a  loc.il  lubitation  and  a  nanu*.** 
Along  each  mouldering  aisle,  and  gloomy  cloister,  her  creative  eye  still 
pursued  tlie  clo;.e  cowled  monk ;  the  hau;»hty  abbot,  pacing  in  all  the 
solemn  pump  of  holy  meditation  the  damp  and  chequered  pavement ; 
or  caught  the  pious  chieftain’s  warrior-form,  as  he  made  his  sumptuous 
offering  at  the  altar’s  foot,  followed  by  the  credulous  and  penitential 
crowd,  wliich  the  artful  policy  of  John  had  lured  hitlyrr,  to  esplate  the. 
past,  and  purchase  the  remission  of  futuie  sins.  While  the  singular  and 
striking  ceremonies  of  a  religion,  so  consonant  to  the  liveliest  powers 
of  imagimtiion,  once  splendidly  celebrated  in  t!ie  now  gloomy  and  ruinous 
chapel,  the  brilliant  illuminations  of  tapers,  the  solemn  processi,on  of 
grey  hc.aded  friars,  or  close -veiled  nuns  ;  meretricious  ornaments  which 
iIjc  vitiated  taste  of  superstition  Ihngs  over  the  pure  and  simple  forms  of 
true  religion,  and  the  swelling  chaunt  of  midnight  devotion  or  matins* 
piety,  Seemed  even  now  something  moie  thim  “  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 


vision. 


‘  Such  scenes  are  never  to  be  visited  with  that  interest  which  peculkirly 
lx  lungs  to  them,  in  the  broad  glare  of  day’s  meridian  splendour*  since 
rancli  of  their  picturesque  effect  is  produced  by  the  solemn  stillness  of 
the  twilight  hour,  when  the  faintest  breeze  wa8te.s  not  its  sigh  upon 
I  a  **  desert  air  and  when  the  dim  discoloured  light  sheds  a  mystic  hue  on 
every  object,  and  peoples  the  gloomy  8p«ice  with  wild  and  faiKied  forms. 
Tl'.c  simplicity  of  reason,  and  the  purity  of  truth,  though  they  afford  the 
clearest  evidence  to  the  mind,  and  sublime  while  they  enlighten,  deny  to 
fancy  that  image  so  dear  to  her  illusory  desires  ;  the  simple  conviction 
ot  an  .'•bstract  faith  gives  no  ])icturesquc  forms  to  her  w^dering  gaze, 
afforils  no  mysteries  to  her  unlicensed  wishes.  .  A  sensible  |>ersonihed 
irllgion  is  the  cix*ed  she  clings  to,  where  the  senses  are  the  medium  of 
bvliet,  and  credulity  repose-J  on  the  enjoyments  of  imagi nation.  Thus 
the  faith  of  a  Socrates  was  the  faith  of  a  philosopher,  but  the  mythology 
lit  Homer  was  the  ivligion  of  a  poet.’  Vol.  1.  p.  'JJ. 

TIuto  arc  vaiioiis  cottage,  or  rather  cabin  scenes  :  vve  shall 
traiiscrdic  two  of  them. 

‘  The  moon  rode  high,  and  darted  her  beams  through  the  foliage  of  the 
trees,  that  canopied  our  heads,  while,  opjHjsed  to  her  cold  but  brilliant 
liglit,  the  deep  red  blaze  of  a  turf  fire  gleamed  through  the  “  Joop-hole” 
of  a  neighlx)urlng  cabin.  The  song  which  caught  our  car  as  we  passed 
the  door,  induced  us  to  enter.  It  was  the  song  of  an  itinerant  taylor  ;  he 
was  siMted  in  the  centre  of  an  earthen  floor,  working  by  the  light  of 
a  rush,  and  surrounded  by  a  groupe  of  children,  who  were  hanging  de- 
lightciily  on  his  song,  and  watching  with  eagerness  the  progress  of  the 
little  frieze  jackets,  spun  by  their  mother,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  thr 
niiibicn!  taylor  ;  while  their  parents,  released  from  the  labours  of  hire, 
were  working  by  the  light  of  the  moon  in  their  little  garden  ;  and  their 
eldest  brother,  submitting  to  tlic  intiueoce  of  inordinate  fatigue,  lav 
vin'ichctl  on  some  straw  in  the  comer  of  the  cabin,  the  bead  of  a  calf 
actually  reposing  on  his  arm,  and  the  parent  cow  quietly  slumbering  at  his 
— A  more  striking  picture  of  the  interior  of  an  Irish  cabin  could  not 
i^*givoD.*  Vol.  II.  p. 
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«  I  was  struck  by  the  forcible  contnist  presented  to  my  eye  by  two  I 
cabins,  which  lay  close  to  each  other ;  the  one,  wretched  and  ruinous,  I 
was  raiseil  with  mud  and  thatched  with  rods  ;  the  other,  well  built  and  I 
almost  picturesque  in  its  appearance,  displayed  all  the  neat  comforts  of  an  I 

Ent’lish  cotuge.  Mr. -  offered  to  account  for  the  disparity ;  but  | 

observing  a  decent-looking  old  man  seated  at  the  door  of  the  better  re-  | 
sidence,  he  added,  “  Here  is  one  tan  old  tenant  and  workman  of  ray  ' 
father’s)  whose  information  on  the  subject  will  be  more  gratefol  to  you 
than  mine  can  be.**  'I  he  o,d  man  now  approached  us,  with  that  courtesy 
which  invariably  distinguishes  the  manners  of  the  pt*asantry  of  this  country, 
he  reques’ed  us  to  walk  in  and  rest  ourselves,  adding,  that  the  cow  had 
just  been  milked,  if  we  would  condescend  to  take  a  draught  of  new  milk; 
We  found  within  the  cabm  his  old  dame,  seated  at  her  wheel,  and  a 
young  girl,  bu  ied  at  some  Hax.  1  now  inquired  into  the  cause  of  that  I 
evident  disparity  of  circumstances  which  appaivntly  existed  between  him  j 
and  his  neighlx)ur,  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  laiinous  cabin  was  un¬ 
inhabited.  “  I'hat  miserable  hut,**  said  he,  “  was  my  own  poor  home  for 
twelve  years  ;  for,  never  being  able  to  get  a  leasi*  from  the  gentleman  who 
stood  between  me  and  the  head  landlord,  (his  honour’s  father  there, 
Christ  bless  him)  my  heart  failed  me  a'*  to  doing  any  thing  in  the  way 
of  improvement ;  knowing  that  if  I  did,  my  poor  boys  might  be  turned 
out,  and  a  stranger  come  and  reap  the  fruits  of  our  labour.  So  I  went 
plodding  on,  from  year  to  year,  heartless  enough,  taking  an  acre  here  to¬ 
day,  and  there  to-morrow,  to  sow  our  potatoes  and  flax  in.  But  no  sooner 
had  the  lands  got  back  into  his  honour’s  hands,  (my  blessing  light  on 
h*im)  than  he  gave  us  a  lease  that  will  stand  good  for  my  children,  and 
my  children*s  children  ;  and  then  our  spirits  got  up,  and  we  worked 
night  and  day,  and  improved  this  little  farm,  and  built  this  comfortable 
cabin,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  keep  neat  and  clean  ;  and  though  1  never 
•aw  twenty  guineas  of  my  own  together  in  all  my  life,  there  is  not  a  hap¬ 
pier  man  in  the  barony  for  all  that.*  Vol.  II.  p.  3. 

In  various  parts  of  ilu’se  volinnrs,  the  fair  writrr  takes  upon 
her  to  play  the  infidel  ;  not  with  any  thing  like  feminine 
diftidcnce,  hut  with  a  right  hold  ainazonian  face.  She  talks  in 
a  goo(i  masculine  strain  about  fanaticism  aiivl  superstition; 
about  the  light  of  nature  ;  ahoul  the  wisdom  of  Catharine  of 
Uussia  in  dispersing  S(),(XX)  copies  of  the  Koran,  in  kindness 
to  her  Mahometan  subjects  ;  about  the  folly  of  the  Fnorlish 
|H\asa(U,  in  employing  those  hours  of  the  Sunday  in  reading 
religious  tracts,  wliich  the  Irish  peasants  more  judiciously 
employ  in  the  sports  and  dances,  and  consequently  in  the 
brawls  and  intoxication,  of  a  kind  of  revel,  to  which,  she 
says,  crowds  of  them,  assembling  from  miles  roiiiul,  devote 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday.  .She,  no  doubt,  has  taken  a  world 
of  nains  to  inform  lierscdf  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
is  therefore  well  intitled  to  tell  mankind,  how  much  better 
tl>cy  might  <io  without  it.  Amidst  her  gay  visits,  her  rambles, 
ami  her  reading  and  writing  of  ephemeral  novels,  she  has 
unquestionably  found  time  and  seriousness  for  a  profound  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  nature  and  evidences  of  Christianity  ;  she 
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basilonc  justice  to  the  ureat  inquiry;  and  in  the  result  has 
demonstratively  refuted  all  those  great  works  in  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Kevclation,  which  the  principals  of  her  school  have 
not  ventured  to  answer.  Assuredly,  the  volumes  before  U6 
bear  the  conspicuous  proofs  of  a  most  powerful  and  most 
severelv-disciplined  understanding.  Heyoud  all  controversy, 
her  inquiries  have  been  so  comprehensive,  so  persevering, 
and  so  perfectly  honest,  and  her  conclusions  so  rationally  and 
logically  deduced,  its  to  secure  her  conscience,  both  in  life 
and  death,  from  any  possible  alarm  lest  she  may  have  been  tri- 
Hing  with  the  truth  of  heaven,  and  sporting  with  destruction. 
Having  indubitably  studied  all  tlie.  Christian  philosophers,  and 
;isceriained  tliem  to  be  .shallow  reasoners,  or  deep  hypocrites, 
ur  hoih,  she  at  last  finds  her  capacious  mind  quite  at  home  in 
the  enlightened  and  saintly  company  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Volnev,  and  Helvetius,  the  last  ol  whom  especially  she  is  fond 
of  quoVmg.  It  is  a  very  pitiable  spectacle,  we  think,  — that  of 
an  interesting  young  woman, sacrificing  her  rea.sonand  her  heart 
to  such  a  depraved  and  treacherous  fraternity.  Who  would 
not  compassionate  a  beautiful  fawn,  (if  it  were  ever  possible  to 
see  it  hetraved  iitto  so  much  simplicity)  that  should  approach 
in  friendly  confidence  toward  a  party  of  wolves,  while  they 
lay  in  apparent  oniet  at  the  edge  of  a  wooil,  after  a  recent  ban- 
quet,  and  be  pleased,  pretty  innocent !  with  the  sparkle  of 
their  eyes,  at  the  very  moment  they  were  going  to  dart  upon 
it  and  tear  it  in  pieces  ! 

Art.  VI II.  Travels  in  South  America^  during  the  Tears  1801,  1802, 

1 803,  and  1804* ;  Containing  a  description  of  the  Captain- Generalship 
of  Caraccas,  and  an  Account  of  the  Discovery,  Conquest,  Topography, 
Legislature,  Commerce,  Finance,  and  Natural  Productions  of  the 
Country  ;  with  a  View  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Native  Indians.  ^  F.  Depons,  late  Agent  to  the  French 
Government  at  Caraccas.  Translated  from  the  French.  2  vols.  8vo. 
pp.  lii.  503 — 384.  Price  14s.  Longman  and  Co.  1807. 

enlightened  author  of  these  volumes  posse.sses,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  many  of  the  important  qualifications 
which  are  necessary  to  a  w  riter  of  travels.  No  Candid  reader 
will  feel  disposed  to  call  in  question  his  .scientific  attain¬ 
ments,  his  curiosiU',  his  perseverance,  his  discrimination,  or 
his  judgement.  But  as  ne  seldom  appears  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  and  as  he  docs  not  trace  the  progress  of  his  inquiries 
♦^lep  by  step,  or  make  us  acquainted  w  ith  the  different  methods 
he  employed  in  accumulating  the  vast  body  of  information 
contained  in  this  work,  we  cannot  pretend  to  pronounce  on 
those  features  of  his  character,  which  are  only  unfolded  by 
circiimstunces  and  situation.  Did  not  the  formal  method  be 
has  adopted  impose  restraints  on  his  imagination  and  feelings, 
should,  from  the  cool  accuracy  which  characterizes  his  des- 
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rriplu>ns,- he  lid  to  ijuf^stion  his  vrracity,  when  lie  ififonns 
us,  in  the  introduction  to  his  work,  that  he  made  it  a  rule 
perM^nnlly  U>  inspect  every  thing  lie  underlock  to  describe, 
ill  a  traveller  vie  evpiit  to  (.ml  a  uarnith  of  enthusiasm, 
uhich  Hill  sometiineb  hhr/e  fort!),  in  spite' of  every  erfort  to 
clanip  if.  Ihii  onr  readers  uill  be  disappointed,  if  they  expect 
ro  find  such  atxioer  of  feeling  in  th.e '1‘ravels  of  Depoiis.  He 
will  enlighten  their  minds  and  extend  the  hoimdaries  of  their 
kiicwledge,  but  we  ap|>reh(Mid  that  few,  from  reading  his 
uoik,  u ill  be  induced  to  iMnhrace  the  fortunes,  in  order  to 
entoy  the,  pli  asurcs  or  tin*  fame  of  a  traveller.  He  mug  have 
;isceuded  th<‘  mountains,  crossed  the  lakes,  traversed  the 
plains,  or  lollowed  to  their  source  the  rivers  he  describes;  he 
mav  have  pul  on  the  manners  and  the  drt'ss  of  die  different 
tribes  he  enumerates,  in  oriler  more  fully  to  study  tlie  secrets 
of  their  souU,  and  paint  after  nature  the  genuine  features  of 
their  moral  character  ;  hut  we  hesitate  to  aflirm  that  he  has. 
Kut  though  Depons  may  not  class  with  such  intrepid  travel¬ 
lers  as  Bniie  and  Park,  yet  lie  is  certainly  (pialified,  perhaps 
better  than  either  of  them,  to  eoliert  important  information, 
and  to  arrange  iiis  facts  in  an  order  most  adapteii  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  science,  'flic  arrangement,  indeed,  whicdi  he  h^s 
adopted,  is,  in  a  scitmtific  point  of  view,  extronudv  judicious  ; 
as  it  enables  the  Politician,  the  Historian,  the  ("reogiapher, 
the  Chi'inist,  aiid  tin*  Moral  Philosopher,  to  find,  without 
difficulty,  copious  uiaterlals  to  enrich  his  particular  depait- 
ment. 

If!  his  suhject,  Mr.  T).  is  peculiarly  foriiiJiLle.  From  the 
jcalousN  of  the.  Spanish  laws,,  iulerdiciiiig  the  intevconr.se  of 
foreign  uaii«)ns  ;  Iroui  the  strictness  of  die  \)ulicc,  allovvingno 
Spiunard  to  iuiihark  (or  Souili  Ameiic'a  witliaut  permission 
liom  the  king,  which  wits  never,  granted  hut  lor  commercial 
purjioses  ;  and  from  the  severity  of  the  Impiisinou  prohibiting 
every  work  of  genius  till  it  have  first' let-eivcd  their  sanc¬ 
tion,  the  numh<T  of  travcdlcrs  in  the  Spanish  Aun-ricaii  pos- 
5k*ssions  had  been  cMrcmely  small ;  so  that  the  woi  khcifore  us, 
though  it  were  much  less  imrinsleally  excellent,  wonul  possess 
at  least  the:  attractions  of  novelty.  At  the.  present  monu  ut,  also, 
when  the  public  mind  is  much  excitml  ami  auimaic.d  hv  die  vast 
paispects  which  the  ^irtijectod  c'tahlisimient  o(  an  imfepemlont 
smerciiinty  in  Souili  Aim*nc;i  di>plavs  before  it,  whatever  re- 
hues  to  that  highly  tavomeil  continent  will  he  ivuil  with 
culiai  interest. 


1  he  C'aptaiii-C»vM'erals!np  of  Caraccas,  which  Depoms  un¬ 
dertakes  to  describe,  is  one  ol  the  ten  governments  into 
Hhi*’li  Spanisli  Anx'rica  is  divided  ;  and  couiprcbends.  the 
lirovinco'*  ot  \  eiie/.ucla,  (little  Venice)  V  arim.^,  MarticaibOi 
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CniTianft,  Spanish  Guiana,  and  the  Island  of  Margarita.  It 
cx lends  fi-ont  12®  north  latitude  to  tlic  equator,  and  from  62* 
to  15®  west  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Paris,  and  contains 
ii  population  of  128,000  souls.  Of  all  the  Spanish  possessions 
it  might  bv  cultivation  be  rendered  the  most  beneficial  to 
commerce,  as  it  yields  to  none  in  point  of  fertility,  or  in 
the  quality  and  variety  of  its  productions.  Few  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  have  been  discovered  in  these  luxuriant 
regions  ;  a  circumstance,  which  would  depreciate  their  value 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Spanish  adventurer,  or  his  avaricious  mo¬ 
narch,  l)ut  which  will  alTord  pleasure  to  every  mind,  enlight¬ 
ened,  like  our  author’s,  by  true  philosophy.  On  this  subject 
bis  remarks  discover  so  much  political  wisdom  and  ^nuine 
philanthropy,  that  their  insertion  must  jjratifv  the  feelings  of 
even*  one  of  our  readers.  After  describing  the  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  open  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  provinces  of 
Caraccas,  be  adds, 

‘  All  these  fortunate  crosses  iiave  delivered  tlie  inhabitants  from  the 
evils  attendant  on  the  working  of  gold  and  silver  mines,  which,  at  long  as 
they  last,  are  the  tomb  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  labour  in  them  ; 
which  eneiTate,  emaciate,  and  condemn  to  a  languishing  life  those  who 
are  not  stifled  in  their  bosom  ;  which  destroy  the  germ  of  all  the  social 
and  domestic  virtues ;  which  banish  all  regard  to  order  and  economy  ; 
which  support  debauchery  and  dissipation,  with  all  the  vices  that  follow 
in  their  train ;  and  which,  when  they  are  exhausted^  substitute  poverty 
for  prodigality  ;  vagrancy,  for  labour ;  and  disgorge  into  society  the 
workmen  whom  they  employed,  without  any  other  respurce  thjm  to 
choose  bc'tween  Ix'ggary  or  roblx*ry. 

‘  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  observe,  that,  if  these 
provinces  have  not  enjoyed  nor  are  ever  probably  destined  to  enjoy,  the 
transient  lustre  which  the  mines  confer,  they  arc  amply,  very  amply,  in¬ 
demnified  by  till*  abundant,  precious,  and  inexhaustible  proituctions  of  x 
•oil,  which  on  account  of  its  fertility,  and  extent,  will  become  the  con- 
Mant  abo<le  of  case  and  ha]»pines8,  and  that  too,  when  those  countries^ 
which  boast  of  tlieir  mines,  will  present  but  rubbish,  ruins,  and  frightful 
excavations,  the  melancholy  monuments  of  depiuted  opulence.’  p.  57. 

'riiis  extensive  and  fertile  eouuiry  was  unknown  to  the 
nations  of  the  old  world,  till  the  year  1498,  when  the  enligbt- 
t'li'jd  and  Qiittirprising  spirit  of  C'olumbus  conducted  the 
Sp'iTiiiirds  to  the  sboi’iis  of  'IVrra  Firma,  after  buying  made 
tuo  prevums  vova;M*>  to  iliscover  a  passage  to  the  East  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  consequence  of  the  repre.ventaiiori 
''hirh  he  made  to  die  Spanish  court,  it  was  resolved,  that  this 
discovery  should  be  prose<’nied,  and  the  country  annexed  to 
the  crown.  By  the  bulls  which  Pop**  Alexander  VI  issued  in 
the  years  I4y8  and  1501,  Ferdiimml  and  Isabella  were  empow¬ 
ered  to  wrest  from  t!ie  bands  of  the  Indiiitis  all  the  country 
Uu*v  might  diM.*uvcr.  But  many  Spanish  wriryni  defend  the 
VoL,  IV.  K 
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claims  of  their  tnoiiarch  on  principles  very  tlitferent  froiu 
those  which  regardeil  the  see  of  Koine  as  the  secretaryship 
of  the  divinity. 

‘  The  kings  of  Spain,  say  Sq)ulvfda,  Victor  Gregoire  Lopez,  Joan 
Mayor,  Guerrero,  Bozius,  Bannes,  &c.  have  legal  power  of  extending 
their  lupreine  direct  domain,  even  over  the  lands  occupied  and  peopled 
by  the  Indians— thsse  tame  Ind'mnt  •were  so  barbarous^  so  gross  aad 
to  savage,  that  they  scarce!^  merited  to  be  hlaced  in  the  rank  of  stun  ;  and  that 
it  was  necessary  thiU  some  one  should  undertake  to  govern,  hroteet,  atyi instruct 
them  ;  so  that  conducted  to  a  humane,  civil,  social,  andfeoliie  life,  they  might 
be  tvorthu  to  receive  the  faith,  and  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion' 

p.  381.  ^ 

Encouraged  by  the  pupal  jiiant  and  the  subtle  reasonings 
of  these  celebrated  lawyers,  tlie  Spanish  monarch  undertook 
the  contpicst  of  a  country  far  superior  in  extent  to  all  his 
turopeuii  possessions ;  anil  by  a  pei severance,  which  would 
reflect  honour  on  his  character  had  he  l)een  engaged  in  a 
just  cause,  he  at  length  aichievcd  a  work  more  vast  than  what 
flclion  hasascril)ed  to  tlie  demigods  of  atiti()uity.  To  render 
this  eu.iquest  permanent,  as  soon  as  an  Indian  nation  was 
suUlued,  a  convenient  siie  was  chosen  for  building  a  town, 
and  a  iiiindred  Spaniards  formed  tliis  new  city.  Among 
these  the  Indians  were  shared,  and  to  their  superiniendance 
and  guardianship  they  were  committed.  The  object  of  this 
division,  which  is  called  re  parti  niit  ndos  dt  Imlios,  w'as  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  duties  aiid  enjoyments  of  social  life.  But 
Denevulent  as  was  its  design,  like  most  other  politico-philan¬ 
thropic  measures,  its  end  was  completely  frustrated  by  the 
aviiriee  and  rapacity  of  tliose  who  were  charged  with  its  exe¬ 
cution  ;  so  that  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
ituomiendas  became  extinct. 

In  the  pnwinces  of  ('araccas  the  executive  |K)wcr  is  vested 
in  the  hands  of  a  Captain-General,  who  superintends  the  wliole 
military  establishment,  and  is  charged  .with  all  political 
concerns  l>etween  the  colonial  government  of  foreign  |>ow’ei*s 
and  his  own  particular  district.  To  prevent  him  from  abusing 
sucli  excessive  power,  be  is  prohibited  from  acquiring  pro¬ 
perly,  from  engaging  in  commerce,  from  eomrai^img  alliances 
by  iiiarrlagi*,  and  indeed  from  forming  any  relation  which 
might  atVeet  the  impartiality  of  his  conduct.'  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  otfice,  wliieh  is  limited  to  seven  years,  he  is 
obliged  to  render  an  aeeount  of  his  administration,  or,  as  the 
Spaniards  e;dl  it,  dar  rcsidencia,  to  give  the  residence,  A 
commis>:iry  is  appointed  by  tlie  king  to  receive  this  residence, 
who  repairs  to  Caraccas,  and,  announcing  by  bamis  and 
placards  tlu'  day  on  which  the  tribunal  will  be  formed,  in- 
'ip's  ail  the  citizens,  both  Indians  and  Spaniards,  tp  mak^ 
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tlioir  complaints  against  tlie  late  governor.  A  hundred  and 
iwcntv  days  arc  allowed  for  hearing  and  trying  these  com* 
plaints,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  procc<^dings -are  for¬ 
warded  to  the  council  of  the  Indies,  who  decide  on  them  de- 
finiuv(‘ly. 

.hidicial  ])rocecdings  are  snhmitted  to  the  cognizance  of 
(’  ihildos  and  Governors.  The  former  are  establislicd  in  eveiy 
village  founded  hythe  Spanianis,  and  may  be  compared  to  tLe 
unitiicinaliiics  instituted  in  France  by  the  constituent  asseui* 

1)1  V.  'The  hater  are  otKccrs  presiding  over  a  whole  province 
wiih  the  prerogatives  of  vice -patrons  ;  and  who,  in  the  places 
of  their  resilience,  take  cognizance  of  all  civil  and  criminal 
atfairs.  'The  decisions  of  these  governors  and  municipal  bo- 
dies,  if  considered  unjn>t,  may  he  laid  before  the  Audience 
of  Appeal  ;  which,  by  a  royal  cctlule  oi  HSfJ,  is  held  at  Ca- 
raccas.  'Fhe  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  this  court  will  appear 
extensive,  when  we  are  informed,  that  it  receives  appeals 
from  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  that  the  Captain-General  is 
r ’Commended  by  the  king  to  consult  llie  Audience  upon  every 
extraordinary  erniM’gency’.  But  tiu?  system  of  government 
csrahlished  at  Caraeeas  is  so  complicated,  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  every  se¬ 
parate  departmi’nt,  without  extending  tins  article  beyond 
proper  limits.  For  complete  information  on  its  |)olitical 
economv,  we  must  refer  onr  readers  to  this  valuable  and  com¬ 
prehensive  work,  by  whieh  their  curiosity  will  be  fully  satis¬ 
fied. 

As  the  religion  here  established  is  exclusively  the  Roman 
('atliolic,  the  ecclcsiasiical  orders  and  courts  are  imgcneral 
similar  to  those  in  Kuropean  kingdoms  which  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Sec  of  Home.  Inquisitorial  tribunals  are 
erecU’d  in  Caraci’as,  as  in  .Spain.  The  principal  functions  of 
thcbi’  tribunals  consist,  in  anathematizing  all  books  on  which 
they  have  not  set  the  seal  of  orthodoxy.  The  restraints  they 
have  imposed  on  the  free  discussion  of  religious,  moral,  and 
political  truth  are  so  singular,  that  we  beg  leave  to  subjoin 
the  following^'  iminary. 

*  Every  booklscller  in  the  Spanish  dominions  is  bound  to  furnish,  in  the 
two  first  months  of  every  year,  an  inventory  of  the  books  he  expotet  for 
sale  :  to  this  must  be  subscribed  hit  oath  that  he  has  no  others  than  those 
contained  in  the  inventQry. 

*  He  is  forbidden  to  purchase  or  sell  any  book  prohibited  by  the  in¬ 
quisition,  under  penalty,  for  the  first  offence,  of  InterdictioQ  from  all  com¬ 
merce  in  books  for  two  years,  banishment  during  the  same  term  to  twelve 
leagues  distance  from  the  place  in  which  he  was  established,  and  a  fine  of 
two  hundred  ducats  to  the  profit  of  the  inquisition.  Repetitions  of  the 
offence  are  proportionally  punished.  The  book  forming  the  substance  of 
the  crime  may  have  been  already  sold,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  third  persos, 
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but  the  decUration  of  the  purchaser  sufficei  to  subject  the  bookseller  to  all 
penalties  speciiitHl. 

•  Etrery  bookseller  muK  have  in  his  store  a  catalogue  of  the  books 
censured  by  the  inquisition,  under  penalty  of  hjrty  ducats.  It  is  even  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  catalogue  should  be  his  own  ;  tor  if  it  be  borrowed  he  is 
equally  liable  to  the  fine  as  if  he  have  none. 

‘  No  bookseller  may  proceed  to  the  inventory,  estimate,  purchase,  or 
Sale  of  private  libraries,  without  furnishing  to  the  commissary  of  the  inqui- 
s'ltior,  a  statement,  containing  the  names  and  surnames  of  the  .authors, 
the  titles  of  the  books,  the  subject  matter,  and  the  place  and  year  of  the 
imprettioQ,  under  penalty  of  fifty  ducau. 

•  Every  piTson  who  enters  the  country  with  books,  must  make  a  de¬ 
claration  detailed  and  sworn  to,  which  is  sent  to  the  tribunal  of  the  inqui¬ 
sition  or  its  commissaries,  who  have  the  power  to  permit  their  introduc¬ 
tion  or  to  seize  them.  The  omission,  or  im|K*rfect  execution  of  this 
declaration,  uccakions  a  confiscation  of  the  books,  and  a  cost  of  200 
ducats  fur  the  ex|>eoses  of  the  holy  office. 

•  When  books,  as  m(»8t  f;cqucntly  happens,  arc  deposited  at  the  custom¬ 
house,  with  other  effects,  or  merchandise,  the  ofHcers  of  the  customs  can¬ 
not  release  the  books,  but  by  express  permission  of  the  commissary  of  the 
inquisition :  \shich  he  dues  not  grant  rill  he  has  previously  examined 
them. 

‘  C.'it.'ilogues  which  Spaniards  may  receive  from  abroad  for  the  selection 
of  books,  must,  befoie  any  use  is  made  of  them,  be  sent  to  the  holy  ofhce, 
which  may  retain  or  restore  them. 

•  Whoever  may  h.ive  the  temerity  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  inquisi¬ 
tion,  is  not  therefore  in  |K‘aceablc  posst'ssiun  of  the  proscribed  books  he 
lus  received.  Ho  nmiains  exposed  tu  those  domiciliary  vlsiu  which  the 
commissioners  of  the  inquisition  luve  a  right  to  make  at  any  hour  either 
of  day  or  uight. 

•  The  triDunal  of  the  holy  inquisition,  can  grant  particular  permissions 
to  read  proliibiti'd  books.  'I'his  is  frequently  done  to  persons  whose  man¬ 
ners  are  uncquiuH:.tIly  n.itIonal,  and  whose  princljiles  are  steadfast  and 
unalterable.  The  priests  anil  monks  most  readily  obtain  these  jxrrmissions  ; 
Uit  they  do  not  extend  to  all  the  btroks  prohibited.  Some  are  so  strictly 
forbidden,  that  neither  the  inqui>ition  nor  the  pope  j)ermit  them  to  be  read, 
excq>t  in  ca»es  extremely  r,«re. 

‘  Foinuilyit  suiheed  for  a  bt)ok  to  contain  a  single  proposition  of 
quettiomiblc  oithodo.xy,  a  ringlc  equivocal  maxim,  to  provoke  its  entire  # 
prohibition.  At  present  it  is  thought  sullicicnt  to  suppress  the  vicious  or 
suspected  p.nt.  This  oj>eraiion  is  called  rx/twr^^ir,  (purifier.)  In  this 
they  obliterate  the  orfensive  passages  of  the  book,  and  with  those 
exception!,  permit  it  to  be  reprinted  or  read. 

‘  nut  wh»*p  the  ba<ii  of  its  principle  appe.vrs  impious,  scandalo»is,  or 
ohacaie,  the  wliole  wtirk  is  condiinnt'J  ;  and  according  to  the  impoi  tance 
of  its  iujur ions  tendencies,  it  iem.iins  interdicted,  even  to  those  who  h.ave 
the  privde  e  of  reading  prohibited  l>ooks  'fhus  the  books  on  which  the 
holy  InquIslt'On  lias  exercised  its  auth«*rity,  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz.  ronw'frJ  l>ooks,  which  tx\ome  national  ;  forLitd^n  bookr, 
vhich  m..y  h*' re.ad  on  |)ermis<ion  ;  and  firoicribed  books,  which  cannot 
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Contrary  to  the  usual  policy  of  the  Komish  court,  the 
right  of  patronage  or  presentation  totievv  or  vacant  beneficfi, 
instead  of  being  reserved  for  the  snpreino  head  of  the  church, 
was  by  several  hulls,  particiilurly  that  of  Jnliiis  !l  in  f50H, 
vested  in  the  king  of  Spain.  Accordingly  he  exercises  this 
power  in  filling  up  the  vacant  Archliishoprics,  Bishoprics,  and 
Ahhics  ;  and,  if  we  may  liclieve  unr  author,  the  choice  always 
falls  on  those,  w  ho  are  distinguished  by  superior  talents  and 
exemplary  manners.  But  it  is  to  the  lower  orders  of  the 
clergy  that  the  care  of  instruction  is  chiefly  intrustotl  ;  the 
rectoral  curates,  the  doctrinal  curates,  and  the  missionanes. 
'^rhe  ftr.st  ofliciate  in  those  parisln's  where  the  Spanish  popu¬ 
lation  predominates;  the  second  in  Indian  villages  ;  and  the 
third  aie  appointed  to  catechize  the  Indians  and  instruct  them 
in  the  duties  of  social  life.  But  numerous  as  are  these  religi¬ 
ons  instructors,  neither  the  cause  of  religion,  nor  that  of  hu. 
inanity,  seems  much  indebted  to  their  luhonrs.  What,  in- 
ilced,  can  he  expected  from  men,  who,  actuated  by  a  thirst 
for  gain,  menace  the  poor  Indians  w  ith  the  w  nitli  of  G<Mi,  till 
they  have  purchased  their  rosaries,  their  scapularics,  and 
their  images  of  the  virgin  and  the  saints. 

Nearly  a  centnrv  tdapsod  from  the  fn^t  discovery’  of  Terrii 
Firma,  m'fore  the.Spanisli  settlers  turned  their  uiUMition  to  the 
labours  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  At  length  experience 
convinced  them  that,  in  cultivating  tlie  indigenous  pmcliictions 
of  America,  iliey  have  the  only  certain  prospect  of  uctpiiring 
wealth.  'I'hc  chief  of  these  pnKliictions  are  cacao,  imligo, 
coll'oe,  sugar,  and  toliacco  ;  the  last  of  which  is  cultivated 
solely  for  the  king,  and  produces  a  clear  revenue  of  nearly 
loo,(X)0  pounds  sterling.  If  onr  readers  wish  to  become  ae- 
(pialnted  with  the  pmcesses  of  cultivation  and  maiuifucture 
necessary  to  prepaiv  them  for  the  merchant  and  the  consumer, 
we  refer  them  with  pleasure  to  the  wairk  heforo  us,  which 
descends  to  the  most  minute  and  circumstantial  detail.  'Fo 
this  work  we  must  also  refer  for  a  view’  of  ifie  coiiimer* 
cial  system  adopted  by  the  Spanisli  governiuem,  and  a 
comprehensive  abstract  of  its  fiscal  laws.  The  eighth  and 
nimh  chapters  deserve  not  only  to  he  read,  but  to  he  studied 
with  care  and  attention,  us  they  contain  a  variety  of  impor¬ 
tant  information  redative  to  commerce  and  finance. 

In  his  topographical  dcNcriptions,  M.  Depons  has  displavcMl 
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and  port  is  not  only  enumerated,  hut  described  ;  and  nothing 
of  importance  seems  to  have  escape  I  nis  ooscrvanon.  But 
in  his  delineations  of  character,  he  has*  not  diseoven  d  equal 
perspicuity  and  judgement-  His  censures  and  his  praises  are 
not  siifHcicntlj  discriminative  and  individual,  to  I>c  admilicti 
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as  just.  Such  is  the  following  l 
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Spanish  Bishop,  who  is  not  a  good  Uieologist,  wlio  does  not 
lead  an  exen  plary  life,  who  does. not  reside  eoiisiantly  in  his 
bishopric,  who  does  not  share  his  revenue  with  the  poor  of 
his  diocese,  in  a  word,  who  is  not  a  true  patriarch  in  the 
bosom  of  his  numerous  family  !” 

Of  the  author’s  senliiuents  wc  cannot  speak  with  inuiuardied 
approbation.  Of  the  true  naliire  of  Christianity,  on  which  he 
sometimes  expatiates,  he  appears  to  he  <leplorably  ignorant, 
and  of  the  propriety  of  maity  political  c*xpedients  which  he 
recomiueiids-we  entertain  very  strong  doubts.  ’^I  he  style  i> 
too  sententious  and  disjointed  to  claim  the  praise  oi  classic 
elegance  ;  but  of  this  it  mav  he  ini[)ropcr  to  Jndge  throngli  the 
medium  of  a  translation.  I’hc  translator  deserves  considera¬ 
ble  praise  for  the  attention  he  gt'neraliy  takes  to  avoid  the 
use  of  Gallic  idioms,  or  the  improper  ajiplication  of  Knglish 
words  and  phra'^es  ;  hut  from  iaulis  of  this  kind  he  is  not 
entirely  free,  ^^'e  were  rather  >nrpriy.ed  at  meeting  witli  such 
expressions  as  these;  “  an  oppnrtunit v  is  adorded  of  contract¬ 
ing  fneiulsliips  and  “  if  the  criminal  object  of 

tliis  conspiracy  did  not  sirikt'  ns  with  horror,  wc  ironid  feel 
tlisposed,  ike.  “  so  that  the  aspect  of  misery,  wliich  gives  a 
melancholy  air  to  ail  other  Indian  villages,  is  replaced  in 
tliat  of  Bon  Basteur,  ^c.  “  the  first  believes  every  thing 

(should  he)  p(*rmitted  in  the  name  of  humanity;'’  “  to  profit  of 
the  season;”  and  many  others  of  a  like  kind.  U’ee«nn  hardly 
(iotdu  that  a  snond  edition  will  he  demanded  by  the  public 
of  so  able  a  work  on  so  interesting  a  su!»ject  ;  we  hope  the 
translator  will  then  carefullv  revise  his  nerformanee,  and  he 
more  solicitous  to  express  tfie  precise  meaning  of  his  author, 
than  to  exhibit  a  elose  ami  literal  translation  of  his 
worils. 


Art.  IX.  I^ter  to  thr  Chairman  of  the  Ratt  India  Company^  on  the 
Danger  of  interfering  in  the  Religious  Opinions  of  tke  Natives  of  India ; 
and  on  the  Views  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  directed 
toindii.  By  Thomas  Twining,  late  Senior  Merchant  on  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Bengal  Esuoiishment.  The  Second  Edition,  8vo.  pp.  SI. 
Ridgeway.  1807. 

'Y'UKRK  is,  in  tlip  bare  attempt  to  discredit  the  atithority, 
or  to  oppase  the  oitfnsion  of  the  Srrij)tnres,  something  that 
fills  the  \  irtnotis  breast  with  a  degree  ot  horror,  which  even  a 
conscion>ncss  of  the  impotenry  of  tlic  endeavour  cannot  en¬ 
tirely  suppress.  It  resembles  the  involuntary  agitations  ex¬ 
cited  by  a  terrific  dream,  after  the  deparrnre  of  sleep  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  of  the  illusion.  If  wc  are  recalling  to  liie  minds  of  om 
readers  sensations  which  thev  will  shiver  while  they  recollect, 
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\vc  are  only  describing  tlic  impressions  with  which  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  this  pamphlet  has  afflicted  us.  I^t  them  not  iioagine* 
that  ii  discloses  the  stores  of  Infidelity  uccuniulated  from  the 
days  of  I.ucian  to  tlu  “  Age  of  Reason.”  No:  the  writer  has 
not  taltMVs  to  render  scepticism  cither  attractive  or  formidable  ; 
but  he  proceeds  in  a  more  impertal  way  ;  for  in  a  few  lines 
he  proposes  a  plan  which  the  cruel  hosts  of  Moloch  uould 
glauly  toil  a  thousand  years  to  accomplish,  lie  wishes  and' 
labours  for  nothing  short  of  the  total  exclusion  of  the  WoRD 
OF  Gon  from  the  native  langmtges  of  fifty  vullityis''  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Brili^li  empire  in  ;he  F.ast  Indian  territories. 
The  feelings  of  the  Kngiish  nation  must  be  left  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  true  nature  of  an  attempt,  to  whicli  our  pen  is  too 
Iceble  to  give  a  nann*  ! 

The  formition  of  the  “  RhitisH  AND  FokkiGN  Bibi.E  So- 
HETy”  was  an  epocli  which  gladdened  the  heart  of  every 
riiristian.  No  design  at  any  time  conceived  by  the  most 
ardent  lover  of  God  and  man,  could  be  more  congenial  with 
his  obligations,  than  tiuu  which  is  contained  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  law'  of  the  Society, — its  “  sole  object  shall  be  to  rn- 
coiifasie  a  xvider  circulation  of  the  holy  Sciiptures,'^^  So  un- 
liapj)}’,  however,  is  the  bias  of  this  auihor’s  understanding, 
that  he  set^s  in  it  nothing  but  plots,  massacres,  and  treasons; 
and,  by  a  force  of  imagifiation  which  in  certain  conditions  of 
mind  associates  the  most  discordant  ideas,  he  connects  with 
It  “  the  recent  catastrophes  of  Buenos  Ayres ^  Rosetta^  and 
I'ellorc  !^'  On  these  grounds  he  addresses  the  highly-respcct- 
able  Chairman  of  the  Fast  India  Company  in  tlic  following 
manner : 

*  Sir,  with  infinite  concern  and  alarm,  1  have  lately  heard  of  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  convey  to  my  humble  apprehension,  evidence  of  a  strong 
disposition,  in  a  quarter  too,  where,  above  all  others,  its  existence  it 
most  to  be  dreaded,  to  interfere  in  the  Religious  Opinions  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  India.  It  is,  Sir,  upon  this  important  subject  that  I  address 
you.'  I  shall  be  sorry,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  to  make  any  observa¬ 
tion  likely  to  give  pain  or  offence  to  any  gentleman  whatever :  particu¬ 
larly  to  gentlemen  tor  whose  private  virtues,  and  eminent  talents,  and 
exalted  stations  in  the  public  service,  I  feel  a  great  degree  of  respect  t 
but.  Sir,  my  duty  compels  me  to  notice  certain  transactions,  most  imme¬ 
diately,  must  intimately,  and,  1  fear,  most  dangerously,  connected  with 
the  s^ety  of  our  possessions  in  India. 

*  1  must  then.  Sir,  observe,  that  my  fears  of  attempts  to  disturb  the 
religious  systems  of  India,  have  been  especially  excited,  by  my  bear¬ 
ing  that  a  Society  exists  in  this  country^  the  “  chiefs  object  of  which  Is 
the  **  universaV*  dissemination  of  the  Christian  Faith ;  particularly 
amongst  those  nations  of  the  East  to  whom  we  possess  a  safe  facility  of 
access,  and  whose  minds  and  doctrines  are  known  to  be  most  obscured 
by  the  darkness  of  infidelity.  Upon  this  topic  so  delicate  and  solema. 
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I  thtUf  for  the  present^  make  but  one  observation.  I  shall  only  obserTe* 
that  if  a  Mciety  having  such  objects  in  view,  docs  exist,  and  if  the  leading 
members  of  that  Society  are  also  leading  members  of  the  East  Imlia 
Company,  and  oot  only  of  the  Hast  India  Company,  but  of  the  Court  ot 
Dinretors ;  nay,  Sir,  oot  onl  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  but  of  the 
Board  id  Control ;  if,  1  say,  these  alamnng  hypotheses  arc  true,  then, 
Sir,  are  our  Possessions  in  the  East  already  In  a  situation  of  most  imminent 
and  unprecetlenied  peril ;  and  no  less  a  danger  than  the  threatened  ex¬ 
termination  of  our  eastern  soTt'reigniy,  commands  us  to  step  forth,  aitj 
arrest  the  progresi  of  such  rash  and  unwaiTantable  proceedings,  pp.  3— j. 

In  such  open  terms  does  the  antlior  avow  his  opposition  to 
the  **  univertuil  dissemination  of  the  Clirisiinn  faith,’*  and,  witii 
an  ostrich-like  stupidity,  seek  to  cover  his  guilt  with  a  few 
^ains  of  jmt  riot  ism. 

The  grounds  of  this  suspicion  and  anxiety, ”  he  finds  in 
the  Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  in 
*  the  Memoir  of  the  Kcv.  (’laiidins  Bnchanan,  the  extracts  from 
whicli  form  so  large  a  part  of  his  “  LcltcrE  liappily  to  carry 
with  them  more  tliaii  a  snfKeii'nt  antidote  to  the  miserable 
etVusions  of  his  own  braiti.  Poor  man!  Iiow  painful  must 
have  bi*en  his  suspicion,  in  iis  dull  progress  toward  explo¬ 
sion.  'File  fir>t  of  the.se  rep?)rts  has  been  l)eft>ie  the  public  two 
years.  In  the  list  of  the  supporters  of  the  Society  are  fouiul 
persons,  who,  without  derogation  from  Mr.  'F.’s  individual  or 
bimily  consequence,  an^  at  least  as  dwply  interested,  by  tlicir 
ranky Jorfunty  arui  cltaractn\  as  be  can  pretend  to  be,  iti  the  wel¬ 
fare  ami  happiness  of  every  part  of  his  Majestv’s  dominions;  to 
each  of  them,  ainl  many  imire,  has  this  Beport  been  sent  ;  atid 
yet  he  is  tin*  only  man  who  has  at  discovered  the  dire 

e.ontent.s  of  this  'rrojim  Horse,  or  datvd  to  denomiee  them.  We 
are  trnlv  at  a  hiss  to  conceive  hnw  the  nation  will  eontrive  to 
comnu  inorate  ih.*  name  of  Mn. 'Thomas  'Twini.ng,  who  lias  thus 
d»*Iivt  red  It  from  a  ph  t  in  which  .Yoldanni,  Prh  1/  (.)  iniritlon 
JiishopSf  }ffmlu'rs  of'  Poili<nnc)i(,  Enncrsi/i'os  doincsfic  and 
forei^Uy  I)  rectors  of  the  Ku^t  India  Company y  &e.  &c.  ^c.  have 
.ill  been  participators.  •  W’ti,  at  least,  will  do  onr  dutv,  b\ 
giving  it  all  that  “  eternity  of  fame"  wbicli  onr  pages  can 
eiMifer;  ami  will  award  to  him,  for  the  hn'otnin^  manner  in 
which  he  has  divnlgeit  it,  the  right  of  wearing  as  a  motto 
upon  his  anils,  or  his  forehead,  or  any  wlierc, 

“  Monumentum  ;VRr  piivnnius.’* 

'Tlmr  we  may  do  instur  to  his  fears,  we  wiil  give  onr  venders 
4  Lnefaccotmt  of  those  Ro[»ovts,  which  seem  to  have  terrified 
h»m  us  tniieh  as  the  hnwTmgs  of  a  Bengal  tvger.  I'he  First 
♦•siraet  states  the  alarming  jiaironage”  of  the  SiK-ietv,  by 
which  it  threatens  to  extotid  its  mrineneo  over  “  other  countries, 
iviu  thcr  ('hristian,  Mahonu'tan,  or  Pagan."  'The  Second  re- 
MV  ‘  iijude  in  traiH'arimj;  liie  Scriptures  “  into 
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the  languages  of  almost  the  whole  continent  of  Oriental  India,’* 
“  under  the  auspices  of  the  College  of  Fort  William  another 
refers  to  the  donation  of  ‘JCXX)/.  by  the  Society  to  that  object ; 
and  the  gift  of  a  fount  of  letter,  and  paper  sufficient  for  5000 
copies,  toward  printing  the  New  Testament  in  A^'ahk^  to  be 
distributed  among  the  Mahomt  taii  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  ’^i'his  is  followcti  by  a  pass;ige,  in  winch  tlie 
Kejxirtcrs  assert,  “  h  ♦  they  no  other  limits  to  the  be- 
iicln-ial  operation  of  the  Institution,  than  that  which  its  tund& 
may  prc>cril)e.”  For  the  henetit  of  our  author,  we  will  here 
suggest  that  these  funds  arc  not  half  so  great  at  we  wish 
they  were,  and  trust  tliev  will  be  ;  and  that  the  best  thing 
we  can  prescribe  to  him  is,  that  uniting  in  himself  the  exam-* 
pies  of  the  penitents,  Zaccheus  and  Paul,  he  will  give  half 
his  goods”  acquired  with  the  religious  people”  of  India, 
toward  promoting  anv^n<I  them,  by  the  laiuialdc  endeavours  of 
the  Societv,  “  that  faith”  which  he  has  so  unhappily  “  sought 
to  destroy,” 

Having  taken  leave  of  these  tremendous  Reports  of  the 
Bible  Societv,  we  are  introduced  to  the  still  more  alarming 
llcmoir  of  the  Hcv. •  Professor  Buchanan,  on  “  the  Expe* 
dieiicy  of  an  Kcelesiastieal  Kstahlishment  for  British  India.”. 
Srrangidy  enough, however, Mr. T. conceals  the  discoveries  which 
be  inqst  have  made,  that  this  antisocial  production  is  actually 
dedicated  to  the  Primate  of  the  Church  of  Knglaiid^  and  that 
it  tells  his  Lordship,  tliat,  under  the  auspices  of  Marquis  WeU 
Uslry  (lire  man  whom  of  all  others  we  should  least  expect  to  see 
aecuseil  of  weakness  or  ignoranee  in  India  aifuirs)  “aversion 
of  the  holy  Scriptures  may  he  expected,  not  in  one  langirago 
aloju',  hut  seven  of  tlic  Oriental  lonoucs.”  Had  the  Abb6 
Harrnel  been  at  his  elbow,  while  he  w'as  describing  the  pro- 
prrss  of  this  Scriptural  conspiracy,  he  would  not  have  suf¬ 
fered  him  to  pass  it  in  silence;  and  ice  claim  his  thanks  fur 
eur  iionesty  in  prodiieing  it.  But  no  one  will  thank  or  com¬ 
mend  him  for  the  disingenuous  use  made  of  the  terms  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  the  sentence  which  we  shall 
»|note ;  “  A  wise  policy  setuns  to  demand  that  we  slmuld  use 
every  means  of  coercing  this  contemptuous  spirit  of  our  native 
.suhiect.”  I'liis  is  iiuletnl  a  “  boiine-bouchc”  tor  malignity  ;  aud, 
with  the  printer’s  aid  in  exhibiting  it  in  letters  oi  tliree  ilif- 
ferent  sorts,  and  an  cxclainatlon  from  his  own  pen,  h«  has 
ciidcavourcfl  to  insinuate  that  it  contains  something  very 
shocking;  hut  what  he  himself  acluidly  it  to  express, 

he  docs  not  venture  to  explain.  Our  readers  will  admire  his 
discretion,  when  they  are  informed,  that,  whatever  may  be  its 
nieaning,  it  has  no  luon?  reiatiuii  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Rible  Society,  than  th<'  spirit  of  its  cahuniiiutor  has  with  that 
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of  ChrUtiauity, — that  it  stands  in  the  chajiter  “  On  the  i’olicy 
of  cnt/isin^  the  Natives,”  not  of  “  convortinj;”  them, — and  that 
it  solely  refers  to  the  tluly  of  ihe  Mugistratej  without  the 
remotest  reference  to  the  oftice  of  the  Christian  Minister. 
With  regard  to  the  import  of  the  passap;!*  al>o,  it  is  plain  to 
every  one  who  is  not  desirous  of  misconstruin';  it,  that  it  means 
neither  more  nor  less,  than  that  the  well-beinj;  of  Society  in 
British  India,  requires  the  same  coerewn  of  good  and  w  liolesome 
laws,  in  order  to  restrain  Maliomeiaii  intemperance,  as. would 
coerce”  it  in  any  civilized  state  of  Kurope.  rhat  the  idea 
of  propagating  Christianity  by  forcible  means  is  foreign  to, 
the  principles  which  direct  Mr.  B.’s  recommendations,  tha 
whole  tenor  of  his  Memoir  plainly  demonstrates.  Had  not  our. 
author's  memory  been  as  defective  as  his  candor,  he  would 
indecil  have  recollected  that  he  himself  quotes  in  capital  letters, 
but  three  pages  before,  a  passage  tli;u  ought  to  make  him 
blush  for  his  illiberality,  in  which  Mr.  B.  observes,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Hindoos,  that  “  no  means  of  instruction  will  give 
them  ort’ence,  except  positive  violence''*  Can  it  then  be  iin 
])Uted  to  Mr.  B.  that  he  wislics  to-  gain  their  aiVcctions  by  of 
fending  them  ?  By  no  one  in  his  senses. 

The  pages  iiow'  run  on  with  tolerable  smoothness,  present 
ing  (piotations  which,  to  the  understanding  and  feelings  of 
every  man  not  wilfully  perverse,  irresistibly  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  B.  with  which  the  extracts  from  tlie  Memoir  are 
clostnl:  “  every  consideration  u'e  aver,  u'ould  persuade  us  to 
diffuse  the  bUsunss  of  Christian  knoxeted^e  among  our  Indian  sub^ 
jectsi'  Here,  tlie  leiier-writer  is  at  his  wits’  end;  his  confusion 
obliges  him  to  retreat  from  the  charge,  as  his  worthy  prompter 
did  of  oKl  trom  tiie  touch  of  tlie  spear  of  Ithuriel.  How  to 
retire  with  credit  is  the  (luestion  :  llypocrisv,  the  never-failing 
friend  of  the  cause  which  he  espousi's,  lends  her  aid,  .and  bids 
him  with  atVected  sensibility  exclaim — 

‘  Here,  Sir,  endf  tlic  second  chapter  which  Mr.  Buchanan  has  devoted 
to  this  subject,  and  here,  Sir,  my  extracts  from  his  work  must  temiinatc, 
for  I  really  cannot  cut  open  the  leaves  which  contain  the  sequel  of  such 
sanguinaiy  doctrine.  Again,  and  again,  Sir,  I  must  insist  upon  the 
extreme  danger  to  our  very  existence  in  India,  from  the  disclosure  of 
such  opinions  and  views  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  tliat  country.  Let 
Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr,  Buchanan,  and  their  Patrons  at  Clapham  and 
Loadcnhall-street,  seriously  reflect  upon  the  recent  catastrophes  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  Rofetta,  and  Vellore  ;  and  let  them  beware  how  they  excite  that 
**  rage  and  infatuation  which  competent  judges  decribe  as  without  example 
among  any  other  people.”  p.  27. 

There  is  much,  much  indeed,  in  this  passage,  which  might 
arrest  oar  minds,  and  rouse  our  indignation  against  the  irre- 
ligion  and  turpitude  which  it  discloses.  Had  it  been  written 
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y.x  uttcrctl  by  ^  or  ;i  Maltoinetan,  we  couKl  not  indeed 

iiave  accused  liiui  of  the  renunciation  of  iiis  professed  faith, 
hut  we  certainly  should  have  held  it  up  as  a  strong  instance  of 
that  contcinptuous  spirit,  wiiich  a  wise  policy  (icmands  that 
Ave  should  use  every  means  of  “  coc’cm^.”  Ijui  we  know' not 
what  course  of  discipline,  presenbed  by  thtr  iniid  manners 
of  iliis.  country,  cdulil  be  etfeclual  to  recal  lo  a  sense  of  reli.- 
giou  or  (iecenc),  a  man  who  dares  pui)lic!y  to  brand  the 
endeavours  toward,  persuadint:  Christians  “  to  diffuse  the 
blessings  of  Christian  know  ledge  among  flu  ir  fellow  subjects*' 
with  the  odious  itanie  of  sanguinary  doch  i nr Our  nerves 
happening,  liowever,  to  he  stronger  than  iltose  of  Mr.T.  we  ven¬ 
tured  to  “  cut  open''  a  few  more  of  tin*  leaves  of  the  Memoir  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  confidence  we' place  in  the  veracity  of  his 
assertions,  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  snspert  that  he  had 
(lone  so  too,  and  that  the  true  reason  of  his  shutting  ilie  book 
abruptly,  was  tin*  verysaiiic  wiiicb  causes  an  ugl>'  person  to  hate 
looking-glasses.  'Fhe  page  next  lo  tliat  at  winch  :hc  says,'  his  ' 
rescaiclics  tcrininateil,  contains  a  passage  whic  h  gives  such  a 
striking  c])itomc  of  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  whole  letter, 
that  the  resemblance  cannot  possibN  be  overlooked.  We 
learn  from  it,  tftat  there  are,  in  India,  Philosophers^  who  liavc 
derived  from  their  brethren  in  France  sonic  of  those  illuminating 
doctrines,  which  are  found,  in  Europe,  to  eclipse  all  the  light 
derived  from  divine  revelation,  and  to  confound  the.  moral  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  men  and  brutes.  One  of  the  brilliant 
inaxinis  of  this  philosophy,  adapted  to  the  climate  of  hniia, 
is  that  “  ^In  Elephant  is  an  Elephant^  and  a  Hindoo  w  a  Hindoo. 
They  are  both  sueh  as  nature  made  them.  JVe  ought  to  Uave 
than  on  the  plains  of  Hiiuloostan  such  as  we  found  them  /”  P  ar 
he  it  from  ns  to  accuse  the  author  of  being  an  adept  in  any 
system  of  nhilosopliy,  hut  we  think  that  his  letter  lisps  to  ati- 
iniration  the  prattle  of  the  sect. 

Hy  what  proerss  of  reasoning  or  of  philo.sophy  Mr.  T.  con¬ 
nects  the  ilHfnsion  of  Ciiristianity  with  the  “  catas* replies 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  Ho^etta,  and  Vellore,”  lu*.  is  not  so  ki«ul  as 
to  inform  us.  Shotdd  any  seruliny  take  place  upon  the  causes 
of  Uiese  occurrence's,  we  wotild  recommend  tliose  w'ho  are 
so  union nnate  as  to  he  accost'd  of  mismanagement,  to  beseech 
liiiii  to  hivonr  tiiem  evith  liis  arixumcnts,  as  they  will  dotihtless 

*  Inlly  adequate,  in  the  cyc's  of  the  w’orld,  lo  transfer  all 
blame  horn  themselves  to  Mr.  Bnciianan,  and  the  British  and 
foreign  Bilile  Stjcicly.  VN’e  shall  continue  to  doubt  the  va¬ 
lidity  <»f  tlic  defence,  till  Mr.  T.  has  proved  it;  for  we  know 
a  simple  fact  wliicii  will  shew  that  he  is  little  acquainted 
with  mankind,  and  very  ill  qualified  to  measure  their  gene* 
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nl  feelings  by  bis  personal  prejudices,  yfftcr  the  ttnnimaiM 
of  hostilities  at  Ihtetws  Ayres  ^  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country^  both  clrroy  and  i.aiiy,  rfrw«/ with  hie 
THANKFULNESS  tico  hundred  copies  of  the  Ntxc  Testament  nl 
Spanish  ;  and  wliat  will  increase  the  importance  of  the  cirrum,l 
itance  in  the  opinion  of  every  s^enuine  Christian,  is,  that  bcfortl 
this  distribution  a  cdpy  of  the  sacred  volume  was  not  to  ul 
found  in  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  inhabitatUs  throagliootl 
the  Spanish  territories !  May  it  prove  “  an  incorruptible  scedfl 
It  is  of  no  importance  to  mention  that  it  was  by  the  benevo-l 
lence  of  a  few  individuals,  not  by  the  Bible  Society,  that  thnl 
invaluable  gift  was  made.  •  I 

I'hc  application  of  Mr.  T.’s  cold-blooiled  pliiloso'phy  to  the 
circumstances  of  India  is  etpially  visionary  and  ridiculous; 
and  distrust  of  his  cause,  as  well  as  incapacity  to  promote  it, 
is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  His  letter 
is  a  mere  bundle  of  stniw,  without  connexion  or  strength.  A 
few  paltry  assertions,  and  miserable  exaggerations,  art'  luiddled 
together,  and  suhstitiitcil  for  argiimems.  And  as  far  as  any  i 
ti  udeiicy  to  a  cc>nrln:/ion  can  be  discovered,  in  point  of  reason¬ 
ing,  it  IS  to  the'  absurdity,  that  the  utmoA  discordance  on  the 
suhjcA  most  infercAin^  to  jnonkind^is  the  best  means  tf  promoting 
their  hannony  on  topics  of  inferior  monnnt.  But,  if  his  in¬ 
tellects  could  not  furnish  him  with  arguments,  his  memor) 
ought  to  have  snpplieil  him  with  facts.  M'hy  does  he  not 
bring  forward  such  stnhln)rn./I/r/.v,  as  will  outweigh  those  which 
the  friends  of  (Miristianity  are  ready  to  mUlwre  }  'i'he  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  (h)spel  hv  means  of  Bibles  and  Missionaries,  as 
must  be  known  to  a  Politician  so  deeply  versed  in  Oriental 
alfairs,  is  no  new  thing  in  India;  and  yet,  under  such  disad- 
▼aiUagt's,  the  territories  of  the  Company  hav*'.  extended  to  an 
immense?  I'nipire — an  empire  that  only  u'unts  the  principle  of 
cohesion  zchich  the  general  reception  Christianity  can  alone 
impart y  to  render  it  irn  ninerabfe. 

What  can  he  said  to  the  ignorance,  the  hypocrisy,  and  the 
rashtiess  (we  had  almost  said  insanity),  of  the  concluding 
pas^'.ige  of  the  letter  ? 

•  As  long  as  wc  continue  to  govern  India  in  the  mild  and  tolerant 
jqarit  of  Christianity,  uc  m-iy  govern  it  with  ease  :  but  if  ever  the  fatal 
day  ihall  arrive,  when  religious  Innovation  shall  set  her  foot  in  that 
country,  indignaron  will  spread  from  one  end  of  Hindostan  to  the  other ; 
mnd  the  ermj  f  f fly  millio  s  of  people  sei/l  drive  us  from  that  portion  of 
the  globe^  av/A  as  muck  rate  as  the  sand  of  the  desert  is  scattered  hy  the  <uHni» 
But  I  still  hope.  Sir,  that  a  perseverance  in  the  inditcicet  measures  I  have 
deccribei!,  will  not  be  .allowed  to  cx^)oae  our  countrymen  in  India  to  the 
korrois  of  that  dicadfuJ  day  ;  but  that  our  D.'!tiTe  subjects  in  every  part  of 


ti  ^ 
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the  East,  will  be  permitted  quietly  to  follow  their  own  religioui  opIniont« 
their  own  religious  prnudicei  and  absurdities,  until  it  shall  please  the 
OmniDOtent  Power  ot  Heaven  to  lead  them  into  the  patlis  of  Light  and 
TsuX'pp.  30,31. 

To  charge  it  with  irrdigion,  witli  mockery  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  is  to  waste  our  ink;  but  we  will  add,  on  patriotic  and 
political  grounds,  that  if  such  a  dangerous,  such  an  iuHamma- 
torv,  such  a  frantic  insinuation  be  found  in  the  Memoir  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  or  the  Reports  of  tlie  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  they  ought  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  public 
fxccutioucr.  Well  may  Mr.  T.’s  own  exclamation,  excepting 

the  profaneness,  be  applied  to  it ;  “ - what  senti* 

aients  are  here  set  forth  amidst  the  population  of  our  pro¬ 
vinces  of  India!”  What!  does  the  shrcivd  Mr.  T.  think  hit- 
friends  among  the  natives  in  India  arc  so  weak  as  to  suppose 
that,  if  their  power  be  so  great  us  he  takes  care  to  tell  them 
it  is,  there  is  any  reason  for  waiting  till  Religion  he  made  the 
ostensible  catisc  of  exerting  it  ?  With  their  Known  ingenultv» 
can  they  devise  no  other  vwral^  no  other  political  motive,  for 
the  application  of  their  physical  strength  }  To  what  conclusions 
do  unsound  principles  lead  indiscreet  meddlers  with  things 
beyond  their  comprelicnsion !  W'hy  will  Mr.  T.  tliink  that, 
because  his  pocket  may  be  lined  with  Indian  money,  his  head 
is  fitted  to  discuss  Indian  aifairs  ?  Let  us,  in  concluding,  intreat 
the  friends  of  this  unhappy  man,  from  a  regard  to  his  and 
their  own  honour,  not  to  suffer  him  to  expose  himself  afresh, 
cither  as  a  letter-writer,  or  as  a  speaker  in  the  Court  of  Pro¬ 
prietors,  upon  Indian  topics  ;  and  let  us  also  urge  them  to  Use 
their  utmost  inBuenco  in  abating  those  discussions,  to  which  he 
has  so  rashly  given  birth. 


Art.  X.  jIn  jiddress  to  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Comfiony^ 
occasioned  by  Mr.  Twining*!  Letter  to  that  Gentleman,  on  the  danger 
of  interfering  in  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Natives  of  India,  and  on 
the  views  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  directed  to 
Inclia.  By  the  Rev.  .lohn  Owen,  M.  A.  Curate  of  Fulham,  and  one 
of  the  gratuitous  Secret.* ties  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
The  third  Edition  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Postscript,  containing  brief 
Strictures  on  the  “  Preface"  to  Observations  on  the  prestmt  State  of 
the  East  India  Company,  8vo.  pp.  36,  Price  Is.  Hatchard, 
Black  and  Co.  Kivingtons.  1807. 

aro  concerned  that  the  length  of  our  article  on  Mr, 
Twiniiig’s  Letter  prevents  us  from  paying,  ui  die  present 
number,  that  attention  to  Mr.  Owen’s  Address  which  its 
iiierii  demands  At  the  same  time,  we  are  unwilling  to  defer 
introducing  it  to  our  readers  till  the  following  month,  lest 
in  any  instance  the  circulation  of  the  poison  should  be  pro- 


S«  Owen’s  An^xer  to  I 

mated,  where  the  .intidoie  remains  unknown.  Tliose  who  trm 
acquainted  with  the  warinth  of  Mr.  0.\s  attachment  to  diel 
object  of  tlie  Britisli  and  Foreijjn  Bible  Society,  will  readihl 
suppose  that  he  could  not  suHer  an  avowed  enemy  of  thej 
Institution  to  he  lot^ir  in  the  field,  without  his  appearing  thcTtl 
also  to  oppo.se  a;td  discomfit  him.  In  truth,  ive  condole  with! 
him,  on  having  had  in  Mr.  T.  an  antagonist  so  little  worthy 
of  his  prowess  ;  tor  while  the  ability  of  Mr.  O.’s  performance' 
would  have  Si*ciired  him  a  triunipli  over  a  vetei*an,  lie  his 


ipn  over  a  veteran,  i 
only  .the  spoils  of  a  stripling  to  near  away  from  the  field,  B 
The  victory  wlfieli  he  has  obtained  is,  however,  oif  account  B 
'of  the  cause,  both  important  and  distinguished.  As  oqt  B 
readers  are,  we  trust,  well  :ic(piainted  witli  the  tenor  of  Mr.  B 
Twining’.s  I.etter,  it  v-aii  only  he  necessary  for  ns  to  place  B 
befon*them  a  sjvH  iiiien  of  the  pointed  passages  of  Mr.  O.’s  B 
answer.  He  has  been  under  the  necessity,  in  order  to  fed  B 
his  enemy,  to  do  him  an  honour  which  he  does  not  merit,  B 
that  of  giving  to  his  ol)jeeii<ms  a  form  and  an  arrangement  B 
which  mav  render  ihoni  palpable.  He  reduces  them,  there-  fl 
fore,  to  tliree  points,  on  each  of  which  his  assaults  are  com-  B 
pletely  successful  ; — viy.  the  iiiipntatiohs  against  the  object  B 
of  the  Society  ;  its  Kast  India  Patronage  ;  and  its  actual  I 
proceedings.  I 

The  following  pa^s«ge  fiirniNhci  an  animated  reply  to  S 
Mr.  T  .’s  attempt  to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  Company  by  liii  I 
absurd  predictions.  I 

‘  Mr.  Twining,  Sir,  has  .ism^rtcd  nuicli,  predicted  much,  threattned  I 
much  :  but  where  aie  his  Facts  ?  He  has  asserted  that  your  “  possessions  I 
in  the  East  arc  in  a  situation  of  most  imminent  and  unprecedented  peril:”  I 
He  has  predicted  that  “  ilic  arms  of  fifty  millions  of  people  will  drive  I 
you”  from  Hindostan  :  He  has  threatt  ned  you  with  “  the  extermination”  I 
ol  “  your  Eastern  Soferrignty.”  But  uliere  are  his  premises  for  such  I 
conclusions  ?  Where  are  his  credentials  for  such  vaticination  ?  Has  the  f 
..  Bible  Society  excited  any  alaim  in  Hindostan  ?  Who  then  has  been 
alarmed  Has  it  given  any  otfence  ?  Who  then  has  been  offended  ?— 
Hat  it  produCt\i  any  irnionsirance  ?  From  v  hat  quarter  has  that  remon- 
itrancc  come  ?— W’hat  R.tjah,  or  Sultan,  wliat  Brahmin  or  Priest,  what 
Hindoo  or  Mahometan,  has  audibly  complained  that  his  Shastcr  or  hit 
Koran  are  in  damp?r  ?  Wc  hear  of  non#  :  then  where,  Sir,  1  repeat,  arc 
Mr.  Twining’s  facts  ? 

‘  Why,  truly,  Sir,  tlvy  are  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosetta  and  Vellore  ? 
What  then — were  the  txjx'd’.rions  to  Egypt  and  South  America  under¬ 
taken  tor  th*'  propagat*  ('T  Rt  li^Ion  ?  W;.i  this  the  motive  which 
actu.Tted  our  Cabinet  and  Irfir  *  »'Cvd  cur  Jommanders,  and  produced  the 
alternations  of  joy  and  soi.o''  it  Whitehall  .md  at  Lloyd’s^  DoubtJesi' 
the  Turkh  liked  us  the  less  lor  Sing  V'hristians,  and  the  Spaniards  fot 
being  IVotcstants  ;  but  does  an’'  I  uman  being  believe,  that,  going  as  we 
did  w  ith  arms  in  our  hands,  wc  •t.ould  have  shared  a  better  late,  had  we 


field. 
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profewed  to  ojant  the  Creicent  on  the  shorei  of  Egypt,  or  riic  Croti  am 
thoceofSoutn  America?  And  was  the  propagation  of  Christianity  the 
object  for  altering  the  turban,  cliDptng  the  beard,  plucking  out  the 
rings  of  the  native  troops  at  Vellore,  and  for  forcibly  eifacing  from  their 
foreheads  the  sacred  mark  of  Cast  ?  Will  the  Military  Commanders  who 
enjoined  this  act  of  personal  violence,  say — will  the  agents  who  executed 
it,  say^will  the  Company  who  know  the  secret  of  the  whole  transactioo, 
uy — will  Mr.  Twining  hin^self,  with  all  his  bias  towards  assertion,  say— 
that  the  disasters  which  drenched  that  place  in  blood,  had  any  coonec* 
tion,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  Dissemin^uion  of  the  Christian  Faith  ? 

If  not — then  what  lessons  does  such  an  occurrence  i^ach  us  ?  Many  1 
conceive  against  Military  violence,  but  none  that  1  can  discern  aninst 
JkTisstondry  kindness.  It  seems  then.  Sir,  that  the  cases  which  Mr.  Twi¬ 
ning  bnngs  into  comparison  fail  in  two  particulars  in  which  parallel  cases 
should  at  least  agree  :  they  have  no  resemblance  to  one  anotner  cither  itt 
the  means  or  the  end.  Really,  Sir,  a  writer  who  confounds  objects  so 
distinct,  and  measures  so  dissimilar,  may  be  pitied  if  he  does  it  inno¬ 
cently,  or  blamed  if  he  does  it  wilfully;  but  can  in  neither  case  expect 
that  you  should  adopt  his  errors  into  your  System  of  Oriental  Adminis¬ 
tration.’  pp.  2.5. 

'Fhc  Address  concludes  ilius  : — 

‘  I  have  not  pointed  out  the  comparative  indifference,  upon  Mr.  Twi- 
nlng’s  principles,  between  one  religion  and  another,  to  the  welfare  of  t 
people ;  nor  the  impossibility,  on  diose  principles,  of  India  being  Chris¬ 
tianized  by  any  human  means,  so  long  as  it  shall  remain  under  tne  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Company ;  nor  the  alternative  to  which  Providence  is  by  con¬ 
sequence  reduced,  of  either  giving  up  that  country  to  everlasting  super¬ 
stition,  or  of  working  some  miracle  in  order  to  accomplish  its  conversion ; 
—because  1  considered  such  inferences  as  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked, 
and  too  shocking  to  be  endured.  Finally,  Sir,  I  have  ventured  to  take 
for  granted,  considering  who  would  be  my  judges,  and  in  what  an  awful 
crisis  1  write,  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  Book  which  contains  the  re¬ 
vealed  will  of  God ;  that  the  sooner  it  supersedes  the  Shaster  and  the 
Koran,  the  sooner  will  the  happiness  of  IncUa  be  consummated  ;  and  that 
the  more  we  contribute,  as  a  Nation  and  as  Individuals,  to  promote  this 
end  by  lawful  means, — the  greater  blessings  we  shall  draw  down  upon 
our  commerce  and  our  arms,  upon  ourselves  and  our  posterity.’ 
pp.  28,  29. 

The  Postscript,  aiUlccl  to  the  3rd  Edition,  contains  Mr. 
O.’s  very  able  review  of  a  more  foriiiulable  opponent  to  his 
cause*,  in  the  “  Observations  on  the  present  Slate  of  the  East 
India  Company,”  &c.  evidently  the  production  of  a  l>ctter 
iiifurnied  and  more  practised  writer.  The  condensed  form  in 
whudi  it  stands,  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  give  a  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  it  in  the  limits  to  which  we  are  restricted  ; 
but  we  regret  it  the  less,  as  there  will  he  few  that  feel  as  they 
ought  on  the  mo7ntntous  question  at  issue,  who  will  not  read 
Mr.  Owen’s  whole  performance. 


AtI«  XI.  Tv>t>  Lttiersto  the  Proprieforj  of  East  India  Stock ^  occailoned 
hy  Mr.  Twtnin^b  late  Letter  to  the  Chairman  ;  and  some  anooymoui 
Obaenrations  on  the  Present  State  of  India,  urging  the  Sufifirnsion  cj 
the  Serifaurrs^  and  the  Recal  of  the  Misstonat  ire  from  that  Country. 
Itimo,  pp.  20.  Williams,  Symonds,  Black,  1807. 

have  received  this  pumphlet  barely,  in  time  to  annonnee 
and  r  rotiimend  it  to  the  public.  'I'lie  author  is  evi- 
dcAtlv  2  liberaland  iiittdiigeitt  man’;  having  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  visiting  the  East  Indies,  he  writes  from  personal  know, 
ledge,  he  produces  convincing  arguments  and  facts,  and  fur* 
nishes  a  completely  satisfactory,  thougit  Imsty,  short,  and 
iminethodical  answer  not  only  to  Mr.  'Fwining,  but  to  that 
other  adversary^  of  Christianity,  whose  sophistry  and  inisre- 

tuiiscntalion  wc  ha  'o  not  room  at  prosiutl  to  expose.  We  shall 
>cg  the  attention  of  on r  readers  to  two  very  sinking,  unfjnef- 
tionahle,  and  decisive  sialements  : — the  first  i(‘l«tes  to  “  the 
iiuineroiis  eoiigregations  of  Homan  Catholics  which  in  a  man¬ 
ner  cover  the  margin  of  the  sea  on  the  West  ('oast  of 
India.'* 

•  Tlitsc  people  zrc  sober,  quiet,  and  pCaCeablc  ;  and  enjoy  their  reli¬ 
gion,  while  more  than  two  hundred  Callwlic  priests,  subject  to  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Archbishop  of  Goa,  are  employed  as  Missionaries,  and  hav< 
htrn  SO  for  mojc  than  two  hundred  years,  among  ti  e  must  bigotted 
ululatcrs  of  India,  withcul  exciting  the  slnidow  of  rebellion,  or  the  least 
appearance  of  discontent  with  the  Compny's  Crovernmeot ;  and  this 
aniklat  all  tiic  Moims  and  convulsions  that  have  agitated  our  Indian 
Empire.*  p.  5. 

'I'ho  following  fact  slioulrl  he  uciu  raily  known,  as  \vr  deem 
it  singly  suflieient  to  overthrow  all  the  charges  (»f  Messrs. 
Twining  and  Co.  against  the  Protestant  Missionaries  in  India, 
and  to  prove  that  their  arrogant  anil  cnntetnpiuous  assertions 
to  the  iliscredit  of  tliesc  e.\( iv.jilaiy  C!iri>tians,  are  not  less 
fu/sr  in  fact,  than  tnaluious  in  mo;n.,hg  | . 

•  In  the  month  of  July  a  Repeut  was  made  to  the  Kioht  Hon. 
Loan  W.  C.  Bfntinck,  (Governor  in  I'ouncil  at  Madras,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Krkii,  Senior  Chapkiin  at  ih.it  Presidency,  us  ih.  Siatk  or 
Rkligion  is  India  ;  the  whole  of  which  is  well  wonhy  the  peruvil 
of  the  friends  of  Christianity  in  this  country,  but  which,  for  the  w  ant  of 
room,  I  shall  confine  to  the  following  extract,  as  bearing  more  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  |)oint  at  issue : 

*  **  Variovs  refiOits  have  been  indust  ious/y  cireulated  ly  kvil  MiNOEn 
riRSONS,  hojtUe  to  Refifion  and  its  inferrsti^  that  the  vattvis  *:vould  le 
aiaitfiedt  Afhsicnarle/  auc*Sird  to  come  out  to  Jtidia  ;  but  1  fet  l  myself 
authorized,  by  a  near  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  P.  otestant  hli>- 
sioN  ARis  s  now'  in  India,  and  a  pi'iiect  knowledge  of  the  respect  which  it 


•  The  author  of  ••  Observations  on  the  Pfes;ai  State  of  the  East 
Indi.i  Company.’* 
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f ntcHaincd  for  thoiil  by  all  descriptions  of  the  flatrTCS»  to  repeat  whft  t 
liflve formerly  stated  to  Government*  that  these  men  <ire*  and altvaii^ 
htivf  mo.  t  Moved  bif  the  natives  than  assy  other  cttus  of  Eurofuans  ; 
and  it  IS  to  lx*  accounted  for,  on  tlie  most  rational  grounds ;  i.  e.  they 
lenrn  tlu  lr  lao^u  ige.  intimately  ;  Ui(?y  ;«8oclate  v/ilh  them  in  a  peaceable 
liunible  Mndher,  and  do  fhem  every  act  of  kindness  in  their  power,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  example  of  their  Christian  lives  produces  the  very 
hii^hest  respect  amon  .^st  heathehsj  nnaCcuslomfed  to  behold  such  excellence 
amongst  each  other,  d'he  lives  of  sitch  men  in  India  hove  always  been  a 
blessing  to  the  country^  and  I  heartily  wish  that  all  such  character  ’s  may  be 
encouraged  to  come  amongst  us. 


Ni  dkan. 


)  (Signed)  H.  KERR, 

Julif  2!W,  |  5>0T.  j  Senior  Chaplain  of  hurt  St\  George,^* 

Art.  XII.  Htfmns  on  Various  Passages  of  Siidpture.  Ry  Thomas 
Kelly,  12mo  pp.  18K  Price  12$  bdi.  Figgis,  Dublin ;  Wdliams  and 
Smith.  1807. 

A'l’;*  time  when  the  moral  condition  of  Ireland  excites  the  sympathy 
of  so  many  benevolent  persomf  among  us,  n  volume  of  truly  evange¬ 
lical  Hymns  imported  from  Dublin  is  a  rrovelf]^  of  too  pleasing  a  character 
to  bi' slighted  or  ovei looked.  It  may  be  considert'd  as  a*  symptom  pv*r- 
haps,  anil  certainly  as  a  promising  instalment,  of  the  growing  prevalence 
t»t  genuim*  relijpon  in  that  unfoitunate  country.’  With  pleasure  w'c  add, 
that  its  need  of  our  candour  is  not  proportionate  to  the  claims  upon  it 
which  might  be  fairly  urged  ;  and  that  tJie  pious  reader  will  not  find  it 
nece'js.iry  to  his  satisfaction  in  perusing  these  compositions,  to  reflect  on 
the  circumstiinces  of  their  origin,  or  to  advert  to  the  prospect  of  their 
utility.  I'hal  they  class  wdiii  the  best  S|iecimen8  of  devotional  poetry  in 
our  lang»iage,  it  wonld  bj  equally  unjust  to  ex])cct,  and  injudicious  to 
pretend :  hut  they  may  fairly  Ix*  considcreii  as  exceeiling  the  average 
modem  standard  of  poedcal  merit  in  this  difficult  species  of  writing. 

It  was  felt  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Watts,  and  it  has  been  observed  by 
many  of  his  admirers  and  successors,  that  a  very  volatile  fancy  is  often  a 
dangerous  intruder  into  religious  medltitionS,  and  into  the  exercises  of 
social  worship.  We  do  not  dierefore  much  regret  Mr.  Kelly's  deficiency 
in  this  paiiicu'ar  f^uallficntlon  of  the  p<)tt ;  but  willingly  accept  a  gentle, 
tender,  ami  touching  thought,  instead  of  a  grand  conception,  or  a  brilliant 
inwgc*.  'riie  affectionate  and  jwnsive  tone  of  his  poems,  which  is  indeed 
their  principal  ehuim,  indicates  a  mind  very  amiably  constituted,  and 
happily  refined  by  the  iulluencc  of  cordial  jnety.  Tlwy  will  not  be  pro- 
|kt1y  felt  and  ap|>ieciaied  except  by  persons  w'ho  to  a  considerable  degree 
res.'mble  tl.r,  author  in  natural  disjKisiiioas,  or  acquired  habits  of  feeling  ; 
to  them,  however,  they  cannot  fail  to  lx:  more  or  less  acceptable  ;  they 
often  appeal  fon  lhly  to  the  heart  ;  they  sp<‘nk  its  genuine  and  sim^e  bn- 
gtuige,  and  might  jiistly  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  Cardiphonia*  Many  of 
tlicni  in  fact  lenurai  us  vciy  strongly  of  the  productions  of  the  late  vene¬ 
rable  Mr.  Newton  ;  with  tJic  same  plainness  and  familiarity  of  expression 
they  have  the  siime  patiius  and  unction  of  8i*r.timent. 

fo  give  the  reader  a  Lrourable,  ra*her  than  a  fair  i<lea  of  Mr.  K.*f 
al'i'itics,  v/e  should  wkli  to  tianscrilnf  several  detiched  extracts  from 
Mfh  rent  p.irts  of  the  book  ;  as  there  are  many  particular  verses  tuperi'T 
^  <  »l.  1  \'. 
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in  quality  to  any  entire  poem.  The  following  hymn,  however,  will  un- 
doulitedly  graiiiy  tlie  sincere  and  devout  Christian,  who  only  is  quaiihed 
to  lit  in  judgement  on  iu 

HYMN  5. 

“  Stricirfif  smUten  of  Gotf^^  and  ciffiited*'  Isaiah  liii*  4. 

‘  *•  Stricken,  smitten,  and  alhicted,** 

See  him  dying  on  the  tree  ! 

Tis  the  Christ  by  man  ajected. 

Yes,  my  soul.  Vis  he  I  ’tis  he  1 
’Tis  the  long  expected  prophet, 

David’s  son  yet  David’s  Cord  ; 

,  Pro<  fs  1  see  sumcient  of  it, 

’Tis  a  true  and  faithful  word,  ^ 

*  2,  Tell  me,  ye  who  hear  him  groaning# 

Was  theie  ever  grief  like  his  f 
Trends  through  fear  his  cause  disowning. 

Foes  insulting  his  distress. 

Many  hands  were  rais'd  to  wound  him, 

Nunc  would  inteq)osc  to  save  ; 

But  the  awful  stroke  that  found  him. 

Was  the  stroke  t^t  justice  gave. 

'  •  3,  Yc  who  think  of  sin  Lut  lightly. 

Nor  suppose  the  evil  great ; 

Here  may  view  its  nature  rightly, 

And  its  guilt  may  estimate, 

Mark  the  sacrifice  appointed  ! 

See  bears  the  awful  load  ! 

T'is  the  WORD,  the  Lord’s  anointed. 

Son  of  man,  and  Son  of  God< 

*  k  Sinners,  who  would  have  s;dvation? 

And  are  stiipt  of  every  boast ; 

Find  in  this  a  Ami  foundation  ; 

Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  lost, 
l.tmb  of  God  for  sinners  wounded  \ 

Sacrifice  to  cancel  guilt ! 

None  shall  ever  be  confounded 

Who  on  him  their  hopes  have  built.* 

I’hcrc  is  a  considerable  number  of  hymns  fully  equal,  if  not  superior 
fb  this ;  and  there  arc  jMictical  thoughts  and  stanzas  occasionally  inter- 
^dcisihI,  which  Cowper  might  willingly  have  owned.  I'here  are,  on 
li'c  other  hand,  many  prosaic  lines,  some  inelegant  and  aukward  expres- 
•inns,  some  improprieties  in  the  use  of  U'tll  and  jha//,  and  frequent 
blemishes  in  rcsjicct  of  rhyme  Bui  on  the  whole  the  performance  is 
iotitlcil  to  our  warm  commendation  ;  it  is  honourable  to  the  author’s 
character,  and  in  many  instances  it  will  amply  n.-ward  that  curiosity,  among 
n  ligioiw  people  in  England,  which  it  is  likely  to  excite.  Many  of  the 
1))  mns  may  be  ajvanugcously  introduced  into  new  Collecuons.” 
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Art.  XIII.  react  nvithcut  Dishonour  ^IVar  uuthout  Hope  ;  An  Argu¬ 
ment  against  War  with  Great  Britain,  recently  published  at  Boston. 
By  an  American  Farmer.  8vo,  pp.  43.  Price  is.  Gd.  Butierworth* 
lb07. 

''PHIS  pamphlet  contains  a  clear  and  .accurate  statement  of  the  .iffair 
^  of  the  Chesapeak  American  frigate  ;  plausibly  vindicating  the  conduct 
of  our  officers,  and  exposing  the  incorrectness  both  of  Commodore  Barron'i 
answer  to  the  request  of  Captain  Humphreys  that  the  five  British  senmen 
on  board  the  Chisapeak  should  be  delivered  up,  and  pf  President  Jei'er- 
son’s  proclamation  when  one  of  those  seamen  had  been  forcibly .  reclaimed. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  so  able  a  defence  of  the  British  Adaur.J 
and  Captain  has  been  produced  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

After  proving  that  there  is  no  ground  for  war  with  Great  Britain,  the 
writer  exposes  in  very  forcible  terms  the  inexpediency  of  waging  even  a 
just  war,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  America.  He  enlarges*  with 
much  ability  on  the  destruction  of  the  revenue,  (at  present  10  millions 
of  dollars)  nine  tenths  of  which  arc  derived  from  commerce,  the  ruin  of 
2.>0,0(K)  mci  chants,  the  imposition  of  sixteen  times  the  present  amount  of 
the  State-tax  on  landholders,  the  imjpossibility  of  America  carrying  on 
with  advantage  or  with  success  a  war  ot  territorial  conquest,  or  of  maritime 
depredarion,  the  futility  of  expecting  to  ruin  Great  Britain  by  shutting 
out  her  manufacturcs  from  America,  or  to  staiTc  her  West  India  Islands 
now  she  is  mistress  of  the  sea,  now  that  Nova  Scotia  is  a  thriving  country, 
and  Buenos  Ayres  (we  substitute  the  Brazils)  cad  supply  them  with  every 
kind  of  provision.  On  one  of  the  menaced  modes  of  making  war  on  Great 
Britain,  that  of  confiscating  private  debts,  there  aie  some  very  excellent 
comments.  It  is  of  itself  dishonest,  it  will  bring  no  money  into  the  public 
treasury,  the  debts  must  be  paid  as  in  the  last  war  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace,  It  is  directly  in  violation  of  a  solemn  article  of  agreement  between 
die  two  countries  in  Mr.  Jay’s  treaty,  that  in  all  future  wars  there  should  be 
no  confiscation  on  either  side ;  if  such  a  measuix*  is  adopted,  Stnys  the  i 
writer,  “  no  other  nation  will  ever  trust  us  without  adding  to  the  price 
of  the  goods  a  premium  for  the  risk  of  fraudulent  confiscation  ;  and  as  all 
such  risks  are  over  estimated,  we  shall  probably  pay  ten  times  over,  for  the 
paltry  and  wicked  satisfaction  of  robbing  her  private  citizens,  who  have 
trusted  their  property  to  ours/* 

The  causes  of  alarm  that  America  would  have  irt’thc  maridme  prepon¬ 
derance  of  France',  and  in*  her  possession  o(  Louisiana  ahd’  Canada,  are 
l^rietly  referred  to  ;  and  the  alledged  predilection  of  the  present  rulers  of 
America  in  favour  of  France  is  boldly  reprobated. 

It  is  pretty  evident  thit  the  writer  is  something  more  than  **  a 
^  ankee  farmer,**  as  he  is"  styled  in  the  original  pamplilet  printed  at  Bos« 
ton  ;  we  are  afmost  assured'  by  his  use  of  two  technical  law-phnuei, 

“  protesting,*’  (p.  16)  and  •*  fresh  pursuit”  (p.  23),  that  he  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  that  protessioni  His  pamphlet,  however,  is  likely  to  beof  use 
among  his  countrymen,  abcl  will  be  read  by  ours  with  advantage, 
tfiough  they  should  not'endrely  aitt;nt  to  ail  his  reasoning. 
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Alt*  XIV.  W  I^etter  to  tht  R't^ht  Rev  Dr.  Bel Jhy  Portent ^  I,ord  Blshoh 
of  I.ovthof  ou  the  .'‘ubjcct  of  his  Citutton  ot'  the  Writer  bt'iorc  life 
kSpirliLal  Court,  on  an  unfoumieJ  Charge  respecting  c^Ttain  Doctrines 
contained  in  his  Visitation  Discouisc,  preached  lK*fdie  Dr  Grit- 
ton,  Atchiicacon  of  Esse*,  at  Danbuiy,  .luly  itCMi.  Bv.hrancis 
Stone,  M.A.  F  S.A.  Rector  of  Cold  Xorton,  E'Sex.  pp.  i‘J.  Price 
Is.  Sd.  Fatoo,  1H07* 

readers  und'^ubicdly  rrnicnd^r  tlie  very  rtmntkabk'  Seimon 

against  thf*  doctnnrs  ot  the  I'rlnit/,  the  I'city  pf  Chrin,  and  the 
Atonement,  which  Mr  Some  f  .^d  :hi  .‘Utficity  lO  preach  at  the  Visititioq 
of  Dr.  Oreiton.  Archdeacon  of  Errex.  ( .  cl  Kcv.  \  ol  il.  p.  H37. )  For 
this  offence,  he  has  Ken  cited,  it  s^cnis,  to  apjK*ar  befoiv  tjie  Spiritual 
Court,  in  answer  to  chargCN  ot  ‘  revolting  from,  inipugnlug,  and  de¬ 
praving,  some  one  or  more  of  the  thiity-nlne  articles,*  and  ot  ‘opposing’ 
the  old  obso’ete  ‘  statute  of  tlie  l3tli  of  ElizabetJi,’  enacted  two  or  three 
centuries  ago.”  p.  8. 

Mr.  S.  pretends  that  hr  is  not  bound  by  the  Articles  which  he  atknow- 
ledg»  s  to  have  subscribed,  bec.a\ise  they  do  not  constitute  any  part  ol  the 
Ibrm  tor  oicination  ot  priests;  but  l»y  the  IStli  of  Ellz.  c.  12,  f  M.  Ic 
must  since  that  time  have  publicly  read,  and  declared  !iis  unfeigned  assmt 
to  the  Articles  within  two  months  after  his  induction,  o‘hrrwisc  he  was  liable, 
if4o  ficto<t  to  lie  deprived,  if  there  he  any  force  in  the  quibbf'  by  which 
he  attempts  to  justify  l.hnself,  it  \uil  Ik*  allowed  in  *\\c  prcpei  place  ;  the 
tribunal  cf  puMi  »'pinio  \  will  not  admit  of  qudibles.  The  very  apjieal,  in¬ 
deed,  to  such  *i  tribunal,  by  publishing  a  letter  to  his  Diocesan,  on  such  an 
occasion,  setting  aside  the  remarkable  futility  of  the  excuse  and  iinpiTti- 
nrnce  or  the  manner,  we  dcc.u  a  gross  outrage  of  decorum  in  a  flir^yman 
of  the  Established  Church  'Pho  dislionesty  cl  preaching  down  its  ac¬ 
knowledged  docirlnes,  whik  he  feetlson  its  bouiuy,  is  ch  arly  incapable  of 
defcDi'C ;  depriving  such  an  offender,  is  cr.ly  dismissing  an  unlalthful 
Servant,  who  has  been  too  long  betraying  tlie  interests  of  his  employer. 

W’c  do  not  apprehend,  however,  Uiat  Mr.  Slone  w  ill  fipd  his  objcctlon?^ 
of  any  weight  in  lire  Bpiritual  Coir.t  »  the  2d  Section  ot  the  sr.inc  Act  is 
perfectly  explicit,  as  to  the  deprivation  of  any  ecclesiastical  jKrson,  who, 
on  citation  before  the  Bishop  for  advisedly  maintaining  any  rioctiint*  di¬ 
rectly  contrary  or  repugnant  to  any  of  tlie  Articles,  shall  persist  therein, 
or,  after  revoking  liis  error,  shall  “  eftsoohs  affirm  it.” 

Art.  XV'.  Chianes  of  English  Hittcry  in  Perse*  By  Elizdlw  th  .Kowsc. 

]2nio.  pp.  115.  Price  .Ss.  fxl.  extra  bds.  Buiditt,  Darton  and  Co.' 
Harris,  ^c.  Ib09. 

'■j'HF.  design  of  U  '.is  publication  is  to  famlHariy.c  the  learner  vilih  the 
more  obvious  events  of  Engli^K  history.  We  havt.  often  occasion  to 
obsem*,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  sicdits,  the  advant.gc  of  sometimes 
consulting  a  la.  r  and  frer'outlinc  of  the  Mibj»  ct  ;  and  ibis  advantage  the 
pupil  will  doubtless  derive  from  t '‘r.imitting  ijic  v  lines  to  memory.  The 
dates  arr  very  properly  uticJ  .  -d  \nto  the  vruc;  the  candid  reader  will 
impuu  Its  bkmivhes,  in  p<ir*  jf ‘elegance  and  accuracy,  to  this  circum¬ 
stance,  .ts  well  as  to  the  embaiTassing  nature  of  the  subject  ;  it  is  ncvcithe- 
K'ss  lowing,  hvely,  and  sometimes  spirited.  The  chief  use  of  learning 


Gios's  }'itncra!  drat  ion  on  the  late  Marg,  of  Drandenhurg^  8S 

tbf«  versfs,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  found  to  consist  in  r.ti'cngthcning  tht 
youthful  memory  ;  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  render  tliat  discipline 
uinuslng  and  instructive,  which  is  adapted  to  answer  so  valuable  an  end. 

The  work  is  very  neatly  printed ;  u  is  eaibePi>hcd  with  an  allegorical 
frontispiece,  nllu  lingtb  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  engraved  by  Free¬ 
man,  from  a  design  of  Masque!  iei  ;  and  it  accompanied  by  a  brief  Oeo* 
grrphical  List  ol  the  Places  mentioned  in  ilie  course  of  tlie  history. 

Art.  XVI.  Jesus  life  Sou  of  Joseph  A  Sermon  delivered  before  tht 
General  Baptist  Assembly,  at  their  Annual  Meeting  in  Worship  Street, 
lx>ndon.  May  I'Jth,  1807.  By  Abi.ihaiii  Beont't  (Ditchiing,  Sussex) 
limo.  pp.  155.  Johnson,  1807. 

1 F  Socinianism,  like  other  offences,  must  come,  let  it  always  come  in  such 
^  a  form  .is  thit !  unsupported  even  by  the  semblance  ot  a  sound  ^argu- 
mcoi ;  in  sentiment  so  imbecile,  and  in  language  so  beggarly.  It  would 
hf  paying  the  author  too  high  a  compliment  to  re.ute  his  wretched  and 
•hartive  attempts  at  reasoning  ;  and  resix^ct  for  the  fiMfllngs  of  our  readert 
forbids  us  exposing  his  indecency.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
quoting  two  passages  unprecedented,  we  believe,  for  stupidity. 

“  It  is  all  in  vain,*'  he  says,  “  to  tell  us,  that  Mary  was  of  the  family  of 
David,  unless  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  Jews  reckoned  and  kept  genealogies 
in  the  fmale  l\ne^  but  this,  I  believe,  is  known  not  to  be  the  case."  p.  19. 
'1  he  only  possible  8Up])Osition  on  which  this  sentence  cao  rest  is,  that  ail 
Mary’s  ancestors  were  females ! — that  she  had  no  father ! 

i  very  error  in  Christian  doctrine,'*  says  this  .Mr.  Bennct,  “may  b* 
considered  as  a  dead  weight,  impeding  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  1  Ir.ive 
no  scrapie  in  paying,  that  the  deification  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trl.iity,  have  been  more  injurious  to  divine  truth  than  all  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  Gi'iristia;.^  oy  the  Roman  Emperors,  from  Ncru  t»  Diuclesian!  !’* 
A  few  inst.'mees  of  Deists  converted  and  profligates  reclaimiHl  by  Soci- 
nbnlsm,  would  be  rather  more  convincing  than  tliis  assertion :  but  perhapt 
the  true  reason  why  thi.s  kind  of  proof  is  withheld  from  ut  may  be,  that 
Sociniimism  is  of  too  dignified  a  character  to  undertake  the  ta^  of  con* 
verting  and  reclaiming,  tiil  such  tenets  as  the  l)c»iy  of  Christ  and  tlie 
Trinity  arc  universally  exploded  as  absurd  mysteries!  Ji  is -unfoitunate 
that  a  scruple  of  delicacy,  or  indeed  of  pride,  should  leave  this  uisk  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  **  Enthusiasts,’*  and  that  persons  of  such  illibeml  viewfc 
should  jHtrforraali  the  moral  miracles  which  are  performed,  while  Socinians 
could,  it  they  would,  perfoim  them  so  much  oftener  and  so  n-.uch  better ! 

Art,  XVII.  Funeral  Oration  to  the  Memory  and  in  Honour  of  the  late 
Mar^ruve  of  BrjnJenhurg^  &c.  See.  See.  5cc,  Translated  from  the  Ltttfi 
Tongue,  in  which  it  was  comp»3;;ed  and  recited  at  the  Univei^iw  of 
Erlanzen  in* Franconia,  by  Ch.irles  Henry  Cros,  Vice-President  of  the 
said  University,  in  the  Vear  18()6.  Published  in  English,  with  ex¬ 
planatory  Notes  .nnd  Illustrations,  by  the  Margravine  of  Anipach. 
^oiio,  pp,  41.  Price  15s.  Southampton.  Baker  and  Fletcher.  1807, 

Margravine  of  Anspach  is  well  known  to  the  fashionable,  and  oven 
to  the  literary  world.  She  once  more  appe.ir8  (xffore  tire  publi^^  at 
the  hditor  of  a  funeral  oration  un  the  death  of  the  lat®  Margrave.  Not 
har;ng  seen  the  original,  we  caooct  j^idge  uf  the  accuracy  of  the  trant  • 
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Ituon.  lilt*  rulo^l .1,  howi'Tcr,  49cribe«  to  th^  late  illustiiouc  Tjincf  of  the! 
Houw^  ot  BianJcnborgh,  “  every  virtue  under  heaven  and  had  it  imi  I 
Ir  on  for  the  ofhcioub  loquacity  of  lus  beloved  rib,  we  niie[hi  perhaps  luvf  ■ 
pven  full  credit  to  the  orator,  and  ranked  bis  Serene  Highness  at  leas;  ■ 
among  die  Denii-gods,  though  he  /iid  forsake  his  country  in  the  hour  of  I 
danger,  and  st'll  his  princclv  dignity  for  pelf.  But  the  no  less  illtrstriooi  I 
Margravine  tells  us,  wliii  iMuXish  sunji-f/oit/t  “  that  he  had  miNtri  sscsQA  I 
all  couairies,  except  Gernunv  that  he  was  quite  a  man  ot  ga’Iantry,  and  I 
by  no  means  that  good*for>notiiing  virtuous  thitig  which  the  oratioo  I 
might  have  led  cs  to  imagine.  I 

What  a  melancholy  r»*flfction  it  is,  that  a  dull  and  depraved  old  mia  I 
cannot  cu*ep  secretly  into  iiis  bed  of  roiTuption,  hut  tliat  his  wife  may 
n’venge  hnstlf  upon  him  when  he  is  p..st  resistance,  ami  gibU-t  him  on 
a  lofty  folio!  Who  would  r»ot  prifer  a  wife  from  Ilindoostan,  that  would 
ratlier  burn  on  the  pile  with  the  icmains  of  her  deceased  lard,  than  expose 
hi*  rTHmory  to  insult!  It  is  by  no  means  our  intention,  however,  to  in- 
ainuate,  thrtt  her  Serene  Highness  does  not  actually  feel  a  pro|>cnsity  tu 
'  iurn,  or  to  dissuade  her  from  obeying  the  apostolic  precept,  in  such  caseS| 
of  entering  once  moiv  into  the  Ao/y  sute  of  nutrlmony 

Art.  XV  111,  Rcniatks  on  ths  InjusUct  and  Impoftcu  rj  our  Attach  upiti 
Denmark.  8vo.  pp.  70.  Trice  Cs.  Matthews  and  Leigh.  1S07. 

whole  cas<*,  with  lesjvct  to  tlie  attack  on  CojK*nhagen,  is  not  yet 
before  flic  public  ;  unless,  indeed,  wc  might  safely  allow  to  the  asser. 
tion5  on  which  its  Justification  has  Seen  ofFicially  rested,  the  authority  of 
absolute  proofs.  The  discu.<*ion  of  this  measure  in  the  pa.mphlet  now  on 
our  table,  is  therefore  preniaHirc  ;  and  wc  are  also  comjk  lled  to  remark, 
that  it  exhibits  more  sympton.s  of  honesty  riiid  good  iOtention  in  the 
author,  than  of  inlargcd  vaew  s  or  .<tirng  rtTistuiIng  powers.  When  thi* 
uan?actVm  comes  pfopiu  ly  into  public  examination,  at  tiie  meeting  of  Par¬ 
liament,  wO  shall  h('pe  to  find  nioie  canvlour,  tii'^criniination,  and  sdund 
philosfq'hy  cxoited  upon  It,  than  wc  have  y^t  had  the  satistactioh  of  ob¬ 
serving  in  .ary  of  the  disputants. 

Alt  XIX.  The  Fjftk K*>Temler  :  a  Drama,  in  Three  Acts.  W'rittcn 
^>r  Schools.  By  Edmund  Philip  Bride!,  LL.  D.  l*imo.  pp.  48. 
F’cluwdso/..  1^07. 

\VT  rotiee  this  ul^^ing  performance,  rather  to  condemn  the  use  for  which 
it  was  di'si.^iU'd,  tli.in  to  censure  the  puerility  niamfest  in  lie  exe*  - 
It  i.s  nuly  pitiabli,  that  instructors  of  youth  should  supjiose  either 
tiu:  fucultie?  or  mor.iK  of  those  under  tl»eir  care  to  be  improved,  by  foreng 
them  to  ..  r.iiniic.*^' ot  scenes  Ot  wlileb  it  is  ore  ut  the  grc.it  securities  ot 
T  nu”,  ut  a  more  udw^need  age,  tliat  tliey  should  even  refrain  from  being 
^peetatoir.  M'o  us  thi.s  seems  an  anomdy  W'hich  e  ,ually  shocks  common 
seiuk'  ar.<!  moi;;l  frelir.g.  While,  however,  the  iheairic.d  imitations  of 
5vho<>J-boyti  are  i  .stricted  to  Un-  learned  lar.gnaj^'s,  the  evil,  great  as  it 
m.iy  imrioNically  lx*,  cf.onot  lx*  vi  ry  exu  nsive ;  b*.;:  if  permitted,  as  in  the 
p.~i*5<r.i  instaiwe.  to  desctmd  tu  the  fust  step  aliovc  the  nursery,  they 
'":gh*  to  *'*•  Y»go•^u^lv  ft  'iisted. 


•  4  Cor.  rii.  9. 
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Wc  Wnm  from  thig  ingigrilicant  proiluction,  a  lesson  of  s^mc  conte- 

_ that  the  plays  of  LUliput,  as  ^cll  as  ot  RrobJignapf,  are  totipid 

without  thfir  oaths  ;  and  wc  have  to  atlmire  the  adroitness  of  the  Doctor 
[  in  hling  down  great  ones,  so  as  to  (it  little  mouths.  Fuith^  and  hv  — — 
f  proiituioci*d  by  the  urchin,  might,  in  spite  of  the  cxtacy  excited  by  the 
1  child’s  talents,  alarm  the  most  stupid  parent hut  “  and  “Ay 

are  charmingly  constructed,  so  as  to  h’de  their  defortnity,  Irom  ail  but 
PurUans  and  Mt^thodUtSy  under  the  veil  of  nonsense. 

Doctor  Bridal  announces  that,  “  should  this  tiifle  mevt  w'ith  a  fa¬ 
vourable  reception,  two  or  three  more  ort^wal  SHhjects  cf  a  siftilhir  UnAcncjj^ 
ire  in  n*;ulinv*8S  for  the  press  ue  sincerely  hope*  that  our  waruiog  may 
mUuence  some  considerate  ])arents  to  op^xise  tlunr  veto  to  the  fuitiier 
jvogress  of  these  suckling  “  Dramas,”  beyond  the  margin  of  their  autlior^a 
manuscript,  at  least  toward  the  memories  of  tlieir  children.  CouM  our 
advice  so  for  avail,  they  would  he  commiited  to  the  care  ot  tlw  Hames. 

Aru  XX.  I'he  iViUer  of  lUthenhi  ;  a  S.-imon,  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  John,  Xiargate,  in  the  isle  of  Tiuinet,  on  v  unday^  Aug. 
the  .‘Kkh,  1807*  for  the  GeMieral  Sea  Bathing  InUrmary.  at  Maigale. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Plumpuee,  M.A,  Fubli-ihcd  for  the  Benefit  ot  the 
Charity,  pp.  Hi.  Price  Is.  kivingtons* 

R.  Plumptree  had  a  most  excellent  institution  to  recommend,  and 
has  performed  this  duty  in  a  suitable  and  rather  ingenious  manni't. 
The  Scripture  narrative,  John  v.  afforded  many  circumstances  of  .vnalog^ 
or  of  contrast,  which  he  has  not  failed  to  notice.  We  should  have  been 
pleased  if  his  aHusion  to  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  puril;c.ition,  and  to 
the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  uncle anivfss,  had  been  somewhat  more 
definite  and  prominent.  I’he  foilowiiu;  bOntence  we  quote  for  the  sake  of 
exciting  the  benevolence  of  ilie  well-disjx^sed,  rather  than  to  expo  .e  its 
hleraishes  in  point  of  composition  :  “  Such  is  the  good  conferred,  .init  so 
many  ate  the  distressed  objects  which  languish  alter  it,  that  hundreds — 

1  believe  1  may  say  tliousands — apply  K>r  admission,  which,  on  account  o:  • 
the  circur.i^ribcd  means  of  accomnH>d:ition,  are  unwillingly  denied.” 

Art.  XXI.  i^u^tionfs  Grjtca.;  or  Qucitiowr;  adapted  to  tiie  Eton  Greek 
Gr  unmaj*.  iVy  the  Rev.  John  Siiupson,  lUldock,  lieru.  lihno.  pp.  iOT. 
Price  ‘is.  bound.  Law,  1807. 

^I^MIS  pubh'cath)n  may  with  great  propii  ty  be  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  all  tutors,  and  to  the  adoption  ot  titose  who  use  the  Bton 
^ireek  Orammir.  It  is  formed  on  the  plah  of  Morgan’s  Qucsti}>;^t,  on  ^ 
the  Eton  Latin  Grammar;  and  the  utility  of  both  works,  we,  are  per¬ 
suaded,  will  be  evident  on  a  very’  short  trial.  Mr.  S.  does  not  pretend-  “  to 
remove  any  part  oi  that  labour  inaeparabie  from  com  uittiiTg  to  memory, 
dry  grammatical  principles,’'  but  chieHy  aims  to  put  “  into  the  hands  of 
his  pupils  tliat  form  of  examination  for  which  they  are  <;xpccted  to.  be 
prepared.”  We  should  have  been  very  lar  from  applauding  his  per- 
hjrnunce,  if  it  fold- given  the  Ansnven  to  flie  Questions,  and  ronsequcntly 
relieved  the  understanding  of  the  pupil  from  all  concern  in  th«.»  examina- 
tion.  On  the  contraiy,  the  questions  only  are  given,  to  which  a  com- 
fx^nt  know  ledge  of  the  rules,  and  tuler.ib!e  attention  to  ilicir  meaning, 
will  reailily  suggest  the  aoswcia,  Mr.  S.  pmjierly  obucives,  tliat  “  brin^- 
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log  in  the  judgemen!  to  as&ist  the  memory,  removes  a  poftion  of  tedisrt  I 
and  disgust,  both  to  the  studm  and  uroceptor.’*  Ip  the  exeeution  of  thii  I 
judicious  uesipn,  he  can  obviously  i  laim  no  higher  praise  than  that  if  I 
eh  arly  ard  ci  rri  ctly  an.i  yiing  the  grammatical  maxims  ;  and  this  w  I 
freely  aw.ir  i  him  ITie  work  is  not  to  be  complimented,  hove\  ef,  on  iu  I 
uii  form  t\  pogfrpl  ical  accuracy.  I 

Art  XXII.  The  Constable's  yfssutant ;  being  a  Compendium  of  the  I 
l)uiM‘s  and  Powers  of  Constables  and  other  Peace  Officers  ;  chiefly  I 
as  they  relate  to  the  apy^rehension  of  offenders,  and  laying  inforraafioni 
bi'foie  Magl*-'trate8.  By  the  ^oc it  I y  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  8vu 
pp.  V8.  Price  Is.  Rivingtons,  Butter  worth,  3tC.  1808. 

J’l’  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  us  to  accredit  by  otir  approhution  a  work 
which  has  been  revised  ativl  recommended  by  Mr.  Const,  and  published 
by  “  the  Society  for  ilie  Suppression  of  Vice.’**  Neither  c.an  it  be  necef>  i 
iary  to  remark,  what  is  so  notorious,  that  the  duties  and  powers  of  Cod-  j 
•tahlca,  though  very  extensive  and  important,  are  in  few  instances  w'ell 
undeisi04»d,  or  adequately  discharged.  \Vc  hope  this  publication  may 
have  a  copsidcrable  eFVrt  in  corivciing  the  evil  ;  and  in  proniotlon  of 
this  object,  we  shall  recommend  it  to  the  public,  by  adopting  a  sentence 
from  Mr.  Const’s  opinion.  **  It  contiins  sufl»ciert  instruction  for  the 
Peace OHicer  to  act  with  advantage  to  the  C^ommiinity,  and  with  safely  to 
himself:  his  duty*  is  strongly  and  cleat  ly  marked;  and  it  he  acts  in  con* 
formiiy  to  the  directions  hciein  contained,  it  must  materially  tend  to 
the  Impi  ownKnt  of  the  morals,  and  consequently  to  the  ultimate  comfort, 
ot  tlmsi',  who  may  .  be  atiected  by  the  coercion  it  promotes.” 

Art.  XX I II,  si  Ftilher*s  Advice  to  his  Son  at  Sihool,  l^mo.  pp.  58* 
Price  Is.  Matthews  and  iiclgh.  180T. 

JV|ANY  very  go.>d  nractical  adtronitions  will  be  found  in  this  small 
and  unpreti-Tuilng  p;»niph!el  ;  they  are  such,  indeed,  as  are  perfectly 
obvious  t*  any  relieenng  jKison.  and  at  every  sensible  parent  or  tutor  is 
continuai*v  un, Ing  on  the  attention  of  the  young;  the  child,  therefore, 
to  whom  ihev  tc  ir.  any  degree  novel,  inusthnve  been  very  unfurtunatriy 
assoclaicv!  ..nd  in^.n-uctfit  In  some  caves,  nevertheless,  a  compeni^ium 
of  these  familLu-  cautions  and  directions  m.iy  n  *  be  entirely  without 
its  use. 

s\n  XXIV.  Tcefrt  wriitrn  at  J^emht^trr  ;  By  .lohn  Hodgson,  Clerk. 
8vo.  [p.  l.Sd.  Price  os.  Akenhcad,  Ntwc.utk' ;  Longman  and  Co, 
1807. 

’’I  HE  ingenious  adoptiun  of  Cia'ro’s  words  to  Catiline,  “  tu  lurrm 
asfiu'ete  aujis  ***  &c.  as  a  in<4to,  gave  us  a  favourable  idea  of  Mr. 
1!.  which  Ills  book  partly  confirms.  The  principal  j  xm  is  ccllid 
“  Wor  Ji.*n  is  its  diAvt  subject  U  the  agilcuitui  al  improvements  Crtiricd 

on  by  a  in.nd  ..lui  neighbour  of  th*'  wiiter,  but  it  digresses,  in  emulation 
of  many  rxcclb  nt  poems.  Into  a  variety  of  o'her  topics,  descriptive,  moral* 
and  politic.il.  It  we  cannot  praine  the  brilliance  and  distinctness  and 
vigour  of  the  .author’s  roncepllors,  we  ui'  V  acknowledge  their  faquint 
ik.im.s  i.iiesj-eit  of  originality,  and  the  correct  moral  tendency  of  his 
fcw’it.XTfct...  .\n  adiirvi«  DiviOe  Piovidcocc  under  the  very  impropir 
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nnmeof  “  mysterious  fatCf*  we  willing  td  excuse  as  an  ovt^-sighc.* 
We  could  also  enumerate  many  blemishes  in  the  composition,  such 
redundant  mtire,  ungrammatical  phrases,  quaint  words,  prosaic  lines,,  and 
^watd  cadences ;  but  the  space  will  be  better  occupied  by  I  specimen 
of  the  aut!.or*s  production.  Addressing  Spring  he  exclaims, 

<  O  time  of  love  !  of  unabated  bliss  ! 

Why  dost  thou  travel,  with  such  envious  haste. 

To  wed  with  summer  and  despoil  thy  ^eek 
Of  virgin  bloom  ?  Thy  way  is  strewn  with  flowers, 

And,  lest  the  flinty  c'arth  thy  beauteous  fret 
Should  bruise,  a  grassy  carpet  over-spreads 
.  Its  bosom.  Down  thy  polished  shoulders  play 
Ringlets  of  unshorn  lucks,  and  not  a  hand 
lias  dared  to  rend  thy  vesture.  Stop,  O,  stop, 

Thou  genial  season  !  Nay  thy  speed  increase; 

Go  as  thou  wilt,  fur  summer's  ardent  heat. 

And  winter,  dreary  with  his  frozen  nights, 

Alike  inflame  the  human  breast.  No  change 
Of  season  can  our  bosoms  cool.  The  shears 
Of  time  may  clip  the  tender  wings  of  love,  • 

And  age  may  scat'er  o'er  our  furrow'd  brow# 

His  hoary  asiies  ;  but,  as  long  as  life 

Pours  its  warm  current  through  the  heart  of  man,' 

Some  throbs  of  tenderness  shall  there  be  felt/  pp.  17,  18. 

Another  poem  of  some  length,  called  “  Longovicum,  a  Vision,**  refers,* 
not  in  the  most  intelligible  manner,  to  the  ancient  state  and  history  of 
Britain  ;  it  is  chiefly  inteivsting  as  an  occasion  for  introducing  some 
curious  particulars  concerning  the  antiquities  of  I..ongoTicuro,  which  Mr. 
il.  agrees  with  Camden  in  fixing  at  Lanchester,  though  Horsey  con¬ 
tended  that  Lancaster  was  the  Longovicum  of  the  Notitia  Imperii. 

A  few  shorter  j>o«*m8  are  subjoined,  un  ler  the  title  of  Odes,  which 
do  not  piirticularly  attract  either  commendation  or  censure.  , 

Alt.  XXV.  The  Importance  oj the  Sabhdth  ;  a  Sermon,  preached  in  the 
Holy  Trinity  Church  at  Kingfcton-upon-Hull,  before  the  Ajagistrates 
ot  the  Town,  on  Sunday,  October  18,  1807,  being  the  dav  appointed 
by  charter  for  tlie  Mayor’s  entnmce  upon  his  office.  By  John  Scott, 
M.  A.  8vo.  pp.  .^9.  Price  Is.  6d.  In  an  inferior  form  9d. 
Browne,  &.c.  Hull  ;  Seeley.  Hatchard.  1807. 

is  a  truly  excellent  publication  :  we  do  not  speak  of  its  very 
manly  and  respectable  cast  of  composition,  but  of  the  striking  truths, 
the  faithful  expostulations,  and  the  forcible  arguments  which  it  contains 
on  a  subject  of  incomparable  importance.  We  would  recommend  it  with 
the  utmost  warmth  to  tlie  notice  and  practical  attention  of  .all  magistrates, 
heads  of  families,  and  persons  of  influence.  It  would  be  injustice  to  the 
2nthor  and  the  public  to  attempt  any  analysis  of  tiio  sermon,  or  to  quote 
sentences  where  we  would  gladly  transcribe  pages.  On  the  nature,  the 
us<^s,  and. the  alnises  of  the  Sabbath,  Mr.  S.  introduces  many  judici* 
ous  and  impressive  remarks,  with  fn^quent  quotations  hx)m  Paley;  he  enu¬ 
merates  several  /ocai  abuses,  which  we  are  glad  to  find  the  migistrates 
who  lieard  the  Sermon  arc  labouring  to  correct,  and  he  points  out  among 
other  renaedies,  the  rcrival  of  lamily  wonhip,  the  etectiofi  of  a  ••  fre* 
VoL.  IV.  H 


church/’  the  formitlon  of  a  Society  for  the  luppression  of  vice,  and 
the  ioetltution  of  Sunday-t-wning  Icctuui  in  the  churches  ot  Hull,  (of 
vhich  there  are  only  three, he  obsc'vos,  to  a  populition  of  :10,0()0  souls  I) 
An  i|n»endix  is  added,  which  ably  \indicau*8  the  two  last  measure^ 
from  censure  ind  nuareprescotation. 

Art.  XXVI.  The  (  ruu.  Ky  the  Author  of  Plain  Facts.  Third  Edi¬ 
tion,  pp.  115.  Price  *2s.  Stockd^de,  18(T7. 

'’PHIS  IS  a  vciy  animated  declamation  in  farour  xif  that  systent  of 
^  policy,  which  looks  to  a  continuance  of  war  as  the  only  means  of 
safety  for  the  country,  in  the  pn  sent  awful  ensis  gf  its  destinies.  The 
author  is  of  course  a  warm  defender  of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  ; 
his  opinions  in  general  would  cl>t;iin  more  favour  from  considerate  men, 
if  he  wrote  with  less  vehemence,  if  he  raileil  somewhat  less  at  our  for¬ 
midable  enemy,  and  evinced  fewer  symptoms  of  party  sp-rit.  We  should 
be  sorry  indeed  to  see  a  person  of  his  f  mperament  intrusted  with  the 
helm  of  Brit.iin,  in  such  a  moment  of  tem|H'st,  darkness,  and  p<Til. 

Art.  XXVII.  i'KrUtinn  Memntn  ;  in  the  form  of  a  new  Pilgrimage  to 
the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  :  contnliilng,  by  way  of  atlegoricul  narrative, 
a  great  variety  ul  Dialogues  on  the  most  interesting  Subjects,  and 
Auveoiures  of'  eminently  religious  Persons.  By  W.  Shrubrole,  late 
Minister  at  Bethel  Cha(H.‘l,  ShcTiness.  I'hird  Edition  corrected,  with 
the  Life  of  the  Author.  Hvo.  pp.  xlviii.  40*2.  Price  85.  boards, 
Baynes,  Williams  and  Co.  1807. 

'^PHE  third  Edition  of  this  work,  which  is  well  known  for  its  piety 
and  ingenuity,  owes  considerable  obligations  to  the  author's  son.  Hr 
has  atteo^ted,  I.  **  To  gt\c  clearness  and  precision  to  tlnr  style  of  the 
work,  in  those  parts  of  it  which  appeared  involved  and  obscure.  2.  To 
ameliorate  aome  descriptions  of  circuuisunccs  and  characters,  wherein 
the  colouring  appeared  too  high,  the  features  too  harsh,  and  the  whole 
representation  too  strong.  3.  To  divest  the  work  of  some  peculiarities' 
of  a  limiteii  and  local  natun*,  which  originated  from  the  author’s  cordial 
auachment  to  the  circle  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  his  desire  to  do 
them  honour.**  We  fully  justify  the  editor  in  making  these  requisite  al-^ 
terations,  and  arc  indeed  persuaded  that  a  numbtT  of  readers  will  deem 
them  still  too  few,  rather  than  too  many.  A  memoir  of  his  father’s 
active  and  usi'ful  life,  drawn  up  with  hhal  affection,  in  a  \ery  respi'Ct- 
able  s^yle,  is  an  ap|uro]Hiate  un^  intvresting  addition  to  the  work* 


Art.  XXV'III.  The'Tra^*eller*s  CulJe  through  Ireland  :  or  a  Topograplii- 
cal  Description  of  that  Kingdom;  confining  an  Account  of  the  Extent 
of  each  Country  :  of  its  Mounuins,  Rivers,  Vales,  and  general  Aspect : 
of  its  Mim'ials,  Fossils,  Woods,  and  Animals  ;  of  its  rural  Inoustry, 
.and  Manners;  of  its  Towns,  Manufanures  and  Trade;  ofiu  Antinui- 
tic<,  eltigani  Mansions,  &c.  Accom|>anicd  with  an  elepint  Map* 
By  the  Rev.  .Toseph  Robertson.  12mo.  pp.  340.  price  6»,  bds*  Dco« 
ham,  Edinburgh,  Vernor  and  Co.  &c. 

^OTWITSTANDINO  the  unusual  number  of  presa-errars,  and 
complete  bulla,  which  disfipuro  tiiis  volume,  we  can  ireomroend 
t  a«  corufuiaiog  much  valuabh*  intormatlon  in  .*i  compeodioua  fona.  Mr. 
R.  bis  ulu  n  pains  to  colhrt  his  materials,  and  many  nf  hit  deacr^oaa 
Uf  execultd  in  a  tpiilud  style. 
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Art.  XXIX.  SFXF.CT  I.ITKRARY  INFORM.VTION. 

Gfr.tlrmrn  and  Puhrhthers  who  have  works  in  the  ^tst%  will  oblige  thi 
C^nduciors  of  Mr  EcLF.CTiC  Rkvif.w,  by  sending  information  fpostpaid^) 
cf  the  subject^  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  v*orks  /  which  they  may 
depend  on  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  consistent  with  its  plan* 

TtK*  K<  r.  Mr.  DiHtlin  ju<t  ctimplrti  d  of  ChriRt.  To  wludi  i«  now,  ftnr  the  flrti 
th«  }»r»iitioc  of  hi«  ihinl  eiiilitm  of  an  Intro-  timo,  atMoiI,  a  foil  aiii!  intt  f  Jfe  ol 

du**tion  to  the  Kii«m  lcd;re  of  rui^  aiKl  thr  Author,  which  contaiiM  hw  owh  tUdeucc 

bk  of  the  (irtt'k  aiifi  Litiii  ('IsMicii ;  and  iihiitr  itionn  of  certai.i  p  ifuiftes  in  the 

*iiioh  will  l»c  pnhliiiht'd  in  the  course  of  iK*xt  Connection.  'J‘he  whoh*  « iniH.*HiHh<'d  with  m 
month,  in  two  crown  orta%*o  vuluinr*.  l*his  I'.ew  find  eurn-cl  nmp,  and  a  hue  |iortrait  of 
tiiol  e<tition  contain!!  thirteen  ad  iitional  an-  the  author. 

eient  Classical  Anth<ir»,  vi/.  M.  .\.  Antmii-  V<Ty  shortly  will  b«?  |mhlisht?d,  to  ciMil* 
nm,  .\jxillodorus,  Apalcius,  AristNlos,  .\n-  pK-tc  the  nt»ove  work,  **  Shnc\  orri'i  SaCfcd 
n  lms  Violtw,  Ansonics,  Meivdiun,  Jttui-  and  Profane  History  of  the  World,*’ eonoeCl- 
ptius,  Maxiinnt  Tyriiis,  Oppian,  Orpheus,  cd  with  hi«  Creation  ami  Fa'tur.Manj  with 
Phiitins,  and 'rheophrastiiK,  with  hio'iraplueal  mdes,  and  ivvikiHl  ami  corrected,  hy  Adam 
tiotie«-s  of  some  of  tin.*  most  eminent  F.ng-  Clark.*,  A.  .M.  ••ndi*  lli*hed  with  ue*  and 
It^h  and  finl.v;n  editors  of  the  clas.ic<>:  cnrns't  maps,  in  four  handjionie  eoln.  8vo. 
these  hiitf niidncnl  luemoraiid.'i  ute  thrown  uiiiforiu  with  Pridenux’t  ('onu«*etiotis*  This 
mti»  the  n«»tes,  and  relate  chu  fly  to  our  umi  work  was  nearly  eoiiip^t  ted  some  inonthR 
editors.  The  Ctp'ek  hihies  and  tentiinents,  atro,  hut  entirely  consumed  in  the  fire  in 
as  Well  as  tlie  lex  eoim  uiid  ^ruinin.ars,  h’»e  Fiert  Street  in  Anx*tit  Kist,  loKWther  with 
l»een  eons-flerahiy  eiilarijei!;  amt  in  the  .Xi  -  llariner’s  Obsen  at  on«,  ciilar^Hfd  hy  Adatp 
tiiors  coiiniion  to  both  edit  ions,  many  errors  t'larke,  \  .M.  which  work  wasalaojustcofU* 
have  Ixs  n  corrcetixl,  and  o.nissions  siipplic<l,  pit  ted,  and  is  now  reprintiiiK. 
at  well  as  the  more  recifit  editions  in*  'I’he  publication  of  Dr.  Oirprory’a  Biblt 
aerted.  hat  Iks’ii  tielerrwd  until  May  or  June  .next. 

TIh*  Key.  Mr.  Howes  of  Norwich,  will  A  (tentleinan,  who  reaid^  some  yoart  in 
ahortly  publish  his  Contamntion  of  Critii  al  the  WeRt  Iwdirx,  haajuat  pat  topreta  an  Ac- 
OlKcrmtitias  on  .\neient  and  MtMlem  Hottks,  oMintofthe  Island  of  Jatiialca  and  its  Inha- 
eontahiin^  the  true  State  of  tlw*  History  and  hitaiita,  principally  drawn  up  firoin  personal 
f'hmiwihscy  of  the  K.tiipire  of  the  Mi'dtfs,  knotviedjjc  and  obserration. 
fromthe  nisMiliition  of  the  .Assyrian  Kmp’n's  i>ti  the  first  of  March,  1808,  wilt  be  pub* 
down  to  the  Pertiun  Khi|:<loni,  foniidt**!  hy  Fished,  in  quarto,  to  be  cuntinned  monthly, 
tiynis,  .’imonntiiiz  to  two  knndred  and  fifty-  P.irt  I.  price  10*.  f»d.  of  a  ^emiral  CollectioQ 
Mxycirs;  and  pruvin?  from  the  e«tntempo-  of  V«»yu;:eii  und  Travela,  forminit  a  eom* 
rary  exIitmiT,  roincidenct*  of  date,  n*ipi.s  plete  h. story  of  the  ori|;in  and  progresa  of 
ami  »>fher  eireii instances,  that  the  s.x  As<y-  discovery,  hy  sia  and  land,  from  the  earliest 
fian  kinyx  mentionM  in  Scripture  were  the  a^^es  to  the  present  time,  piecnded  by  an 
y**rr  s.-ime  persiats  w  ith  the  fii>t  six  kin|;s  of  historical  iotix>dnctioii,  and  criiinl  cata- 
the  .XIi*d(*s  enumerated  by  Cte«ias,  althuuxh  loyue  of  books  of  voyagea  and  travels,  and 
umler  diiierent  imnu'S,  as  icireii  to  them  hy  itlnitraterl  with  a  number  of  i*n)(ravin)nu  By 
thi*  Persians,  on  the  east  of  nahykm,  from  J«»hn  Pinkortoo,  author  of  Modern  (Joogra* 
fhos*  aserihi-d  to  them  by  the  Assyrians  and  phy.  dec. 

Jews  oii  tin*  XX'est  of  tiut  eoonlry,  afpreably  This  work  will  b<*  priotisl  in  demy  qnaiio, 
t'l  a  h'Dt  fiven  by  Prideaux;  as  apptwrs  by  and  it  is  exp<.‘Cto<l  will  be  eoinpleti'd  in  tey 
♦he  hamionioua  trttimoiiies  of  Polyhisti>r,  or  twelve  volumes. 

HeriMlotus,  the  iEra  of  Nabunata.ir,  KuMibiiis,  A  part,  or  quarter  of  a  volune,  price  lOs, 
and  .Scripture,  when  compared  with  the  ar-  fid.  W’tll  be  puhliabcd  on  the  fiiSt  day  of 
•  onnt  of  (Xcsias,  as  abrid^l  by  I>lo-  every  imaith. 

Kach  part  will  contain  twenty-five  sheets 
‘nns  dav  is  puhliabcd,  in  fiur  handsome  of  tetu*r*prest.  In  tides  eji^aviu;(s. 

'^umes,  8vo.  a  m*w  and  improved  edition,  Thf. Strabo  «f  the  Inti*  Mr.  Falconer  Is 
bi'in,:  the  dxteinth,  of  that  valimble  ami  nearly  ritdy  for  puldicHtion  at  Oxford, 
(tanriaid  work,  Dr.  Pridcaiix's  Ohl  and  N<rw  It  forma  two  volumes  in  folio,  with  fino 
'l•‘s1allK‘nts  Connected,  in  the  History  of  the  maps. 

JiWk  4ud  neighb«>uriuK  Nations,  to  the  Tunc  .Mr.  J.mics  Gartiund  has  iu  the  press  • 
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ttilitled  tl>c  Commrrcial  Mliror,  eorn- 
•  prrnt  number  of  highly  inti  rrtting 
•ndukcftil  »uL)jtet«. 

*A  new  work  on  the  Policy  of  Crrat-Pri- 
tain  ill  re«prrt  !•»  the  Kon-Ign  Corn  Trade,  i« 
capectrd  fthor^ly  to  apiiear. 

Mr.  Willlani  Perry,  author  of  the  '^ynoni- 
mon*,  Etytnolog'ral,  and  Pronoui.ruig  Kiig- 
liih  DietiQii.iry,  ban  a  very  UMfiil  wf>rk  in 
hand  f»r  kHo^ »l«,  ealUd  the  Siiiiitinc  'I'ntor; 
I'ontiiining  F.ltnnMit»,  or  Tirkt  Prinelph  s  of 
M*>’hanir5,  Ilydiontat’o,  and  Pinuniatirs 
or  I>>etrini*  of  Air,  witli  au  Intiud action  to 
Kloeution. 

Mr.  Pritton  han  in  the  pre>s  a  Catalopue 
Itiiaonn^  of  the  noble  Collertion  of  Pirturt-s 
b**lon;;ing  to  the  Marqui*  of  i^talTud  ut 
tlercbnd  Hotm'. 

Mr.  KdmniMl  Aiken,  .\rehitirt,  niil 
pohu^U  in  the  eourne  of  the  prest-nt 
month.  Designs  for  Villa*  and  Kurul 
Buildings. 

Mr.  J.  I-  R'n»il,  Arehlteet,  has  trans¬ 
lated  the  Latin  work  of  Vilruv  u.s.  aral 
intends  to  puhli.Nh  it  as  soon  as  tlic  neces¬ 
sary  plates  can  be  tngraveii  to  accom¬ 
pany  tin*  Mine.  The.-c  plates  will  l>c  Miy 
difTVrriit  in  their  hubjeets  and  manner  of 
treatment  fi-orn  any  that  hare  appi'ared 
either  in  ibis  eonntry  or  on  the  eonti- 
nrnt,  aral  are  caleiilut»<)  to  gratify  the 
•ye  of  the  connoissf  nr,  as  well  a.s  to  in- 
fom*  tlu*  mi'id  of  the  pn'fcss»*tl  areiiite«  t. 
Tlic  work  Will  form  one  handsome  voliiine 
in  qnsitii,  with  notes  historical,  critical,  and 
Af  S4’i  ptive. 

Mr.  Trend’s  Evenin.;  Amnsemints  for 
the  ye.sr  1803,  make  their  ap|M'arance 
this  ineiith  in  pursuant  e  of  his  gem  ral 
p).nn.  Mr.  Trend  give,  the  appearances 
in  the  heaven^.  ft»r  every  ht  nr  of  tJw* 
night,  hy  wh  eh  any  ob:ect  that  strikes 
an  obM.r^vr,  may,  hv  tonNiiuing  th.s  vo- 
lun  r,  ht'  kno'tn.  The  Mibjeet*  d'seussed 
by  of  eaeping  the  attention  of  young 
people,  and  te  u  lung  them  to  form  true 
notion^  of  the  P'anetaiy  System,  are,  for 
fh  s  vcai,  *!»«  mot  on  ot  the  planets  in  tlv  ir 
ort»l*,  .ai  tl  *hc  p.  ths  of  e»>mtts,  to  which 
lalt  r,  the  nppcaraDec  of  the  comet  this 
year  •*a\r  n't*-. 

.^Ir.  JoiK"-,  the  author  of  an  a j  proved 
firr<k  (Grammar,  b.a'  tor  some  t  me  devo- 
teil  hi"  rttt«n’ion  to  the  composition  of  a 
CiHs-k  •  iwl  ^.n•.;li^h  l.«  x  con,  as  a  di’shlr- 
rate.m  in  bttr.rinie.  In  order  to  execute 
this  ariluoux  uu«h  It  i:|>ou  prneipies 

that  shall  nvsuie  credit  to  h  insclf  and  be¬ 


nefit  to  the  public,  he  has  cmplo}  H  mi. 
fidcrihle  time  in  studying  the  orirntal 
toncues.  Having  thtis  explored  the  Crn^ 
roots  where  they  .are  most  likely  to  be 
foumi,  his  obicel  is  to  traee  them  from 
ineir  primary  to  their  scenmlary  senirk; 
and  be  hop<  s  by  this  method  to  reduce 
the  explanation  of  terms  tltc  mast  com. 
plicated  to  a  romp.arativc  lv  shnii  eompisj. 
In  tlic  course  of  the  winter  h«;  will  {mb* 
lish  a  Dissert .ation  on  the  C»rip in  and  Pro. 
parties  <4  the  Creek  'Ftaiaue,  with  S|>vci< 
nuns  of  the  PLm  pursued  in  the  Cno* 
stnntion  of  hi*  Lexicon.  Some  learned 
men  ha\e  asMTit  d,  that  the  Orsvk  has  aa 
iu'imate  comuTtion  with  the  Slianscril, 
both  in  its  terms  ruul  in  its  structure ;  and 
It  will  Cirtainly  hi\a  matter  oi  much  cu- 
ri(«fity  to  .i  ccit  nn  how  far  the  imun  rtal 
language  i»f  (Jmee  lu  nrs  atiy  rtsmihlMiice 
to  what  the  pridt*  of  the  llrahiuins  styles 
•*  The  language  ot  ihr  fowls.” 

Mr.  W.  ."‘av.age,  will  pnhii.sh  in  the 
course  of  the  pres<  nt  month,  .a  small  vo¬ 
lume  of  Dei»v’ripti\o  Poetry,  selectid  from 
the  h*-st  modt'rn  author..,  and  prinei|uilly 
h.ixing  refcreiiee  to  suhjot  ts  in  Natural 
History. 

.dr.  Walter  Si'ott’s  new  poem  entitled, 
**  M.irmion,  or  TIodden  Tield,”  is  printing 
at  F.dinhnrgh,  and  is  in  coiisideiahic  for¬ 
wardness. 

The  Jli'^torical  and  h’oinzntic  Ballads, 
editfd  by  Mr.  Tindlay,  are  now  ready  for 
publication,  in  two  volumes  octavo.  The 
gnatir  nuinhi  r  of  t)ie>e  aneient  poems 
ha'e  never  Ih  tore  been  published.  Pre- 
tlxiil  arc  some  Riinaik*  on  the  Early 
S'ate  of  Koniantir  C'umi>e  ition  in  hcntlaiNl, 

Speedily  will  Ix'  pnhlishtd,  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  **  The  Diingcrs  of  the  Country.’* 

Part  I.  of  a  New  lirit  sh  Lncyclop*- 
d  a,to  be  completed  in  th**  course  of  tl*e 
prc^ei.t  year,  \v  II  he  pnbii'.hcd  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Fchiuary  1,  price  10*.  6<l.  rnt’tled 
the  British  Eiicycloiiedia,  or  Dictionury 
of  Arts  and  Se  cucc''  i  comprising  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  popular  \iew  of  the  present 
improvtd  state  of  huimin  kiiowhdge.  By 
Williani  Nichols;  n.  Author  and  Pnipiic- 
tor  of  tin  Phil  soph  cal  Journal,  and  ^a- 
rious  other  chcniical,  philosophical,  ai*d 
mathcmaljcal  works. 

1.  The  work  w  I  be  printed  by  Whit- 
t  inch  am,  on  tine  y*llo>v  wo»r  dciny  piper, 
ill  octa\o,  with  d«Hiblc  columns,  and  a 
beauiifu!  uew  buvicr  tyjw,  in  a  superioi 
•tylc. 
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11.  The  publication  will  be  completed 
in  t«Clvc  m«»nthly  parts,  commcnriii^  oo 
the  first  of  Fcbiuan',  1S08,  price  lOs.  6<l. 
rach :  the  whole  forming;  six  large  octavo 
volumes,  illuslrate«l  by  nbaut  two  bmuired 
rb‘gant  eii-ravings  by  Li»w  i-y  and  Scott. 

It  is  to  be  a  New  Dictioonry. 

appn>priate<i  exclusively  to  the  .\rta  and 
Sckmccs,  and  containing  such  a  deiinc,  ac¬ 
curate,  and  ample  cxbibit  on  of  our  whole 
Knowbilgc  respe.-tlii;'  them,  os  might  with 
the  greatest  .advantage  Ik?  cotnpreht*nilcil 
in  the  limits  of  six  larxe  octavo  volumes. 

Mr.  Southey  is  piepnriiig,  as  part  of 
bis  Serie-s  of  Ancient  Romances,  of  w  hich 
Amadis  of  Oaul,  and  ralmcriu  of  Kn^laiid 
Iwve  alre.idy  appeared,  an  edition  of  Mort 
Arthur,  with  an  mtrndui'tion  and  notes. 

An  inter*sUng  literary  dise(»viTy  of  iin- 
pu!di<died  works  of  t!ie  late  Rob  i  t  Burns, 
b.is  l>een  made  by  Mr.  ('n»n»*‘k,  in  bis 
l.ite  tour  through  Scoll.iiul.  'I'he  papers 
alUidi  J  U>  arc  niitucruiis,  and  give  n  more 
p.articnlur  aceonnt  of  the  writings  of  tlv' 
p<M‘%  and  of  bis  priv.itc  life  and  eonrerns 
than  have  yet  been  laid  b  fore  tbt!  pnblle. 
In  this  eolirctioii  ar>‘  fi/und  a  nnmln'r  of  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  bis  frieud-^,  writti'ii  with 
that  enthnsiasin  and  energy  which  so 
particularly  eharacteri/.ed  his  genius.  Su- 
vrral  original  |>oeins  have  beiui  |•»»s«Mled 
fnun  obi  vion  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
also  wane  valuable  ubscrratioiis  un  Scottish 
Songs  and  Music. 

On  the  2.5th  of  the  eiirrcnt  month  will 
be  published,  with  a  Letter  addressiul  to 
Simuol  Whithrea  1,  Ksc|.  M.  p.  the  .\r- 
tir'f -I  of  Imp<*aehuient  o^hili  ted  in  the  late 
Indictment  against  the  M.irqiiis  of  ,\Vcl- 
h-s'ev,  bv  .lames  Panll, 

Dr.  W’liliam  Burney,  MastiT  of  the 
Naval  .\cademy,  (lo.sport,  i.s  preparing 
f»r  the  pms  .an  rxtetis've  f'onrse  of  .M.i- 
thematic.nl  I>{nc.ation  for  Voung  (j’cnllc- 
nirji  mtendi^d  for  the  .Njvv. 

.Mr.  If  Tvey  Morris,  bus  in  a  st.ite  of 
great  t'orwanlaess  for  Uie  prc*s%  a  llistbr  - 
cd  and  To|>ographi<'al  Ibeiionury  «>f  Ire¬ 
land,  which  will  in.ike  t»o  l.irge  vobnnes 
in  qu.irto,  and  w  II  1n>  ilbiHtrated  by 
maps  ami  plates.  This  work  will  eo-i- 
tam  the  hisiory  of  citi'-^,  towns,  manors, 
castles  and  inona*'teri(.*s  j  of  sicjp*s  and 
bittles;  biograpbie.il  sketchy's,  and  an 
•<miint  of  the  natural  and  artificial  cu¬ 
riosities  of  Ireland. 

Thw  l?is»r>ry  of  the  House  of  Slnart,  by 
♦he  late  ('harles  .T.iuies  Fox,  in  the  unfi- 
ni'tied  state  in  which  be  left  it,  will  shoitly 
h<- published  ;  .also  his  interesting  and  exten- 
.s’re  r<irrespondenre  with  the  iiimt  I>i»tin- 
crdiet!  Characlcrs  of  the  pics«nt  Reign. 


An  impartial  .and  authentic  hhtory  of 
the  British  t'.dmpaigns  on  the  Rio  «l«  1% 
Plata  is  now  preparing  for  the  press,  mwi 
will  be  shortly  {NihlUhod.  It  will  coii 
prebend  the  whole  of  the  ptVoH  from  tlm 
departure  of  General  Bcrnsfoitl  from 
C*«pi'  of  GoikI  I|o|m',  to  the  final  ttyacna*  ' 
tion  of  South  Ainrxica  by  tlic  Bhtidi 
forces;  and  will  liadude  aecoimt*  of  thn 
civil  and  polit‘e*il  stale  <if  the  oQUQti7« 
the  nutuix'  ^  tltc  soil,  trade,  and  produce t 
the  manners,  cuiittan«,  and  rharacter  of 
tlie  |>eopIe :  illustrated  with  maps,  pUtCf, 
^e.  togeilicr  with  sketches  of  the  cnstuHls 
of  the  inhabitanU.  The  whole  drawn  op 
im  the  spot,  ami  derived,  with  *x)iMidpg 
able  labour  and  expetKe,  fnan  original  d#- 
cnnienls,  and  from  variiwis  sonrewi  of  Hi- 
forination,  hitherto  d<>em<*d  inacceatiMt 
to  straugt'rs,  by  Philip  Keating  KocIm^ 
F.sq.  C'aptnin  in  his  Matestv*>  Seyenteenth 
llegiimuit  of  Light  Drugooas,  and 
of  Hriga'le  to  tl»e  Forrea. 

l)‘.  W.lliain  Burney,  Master  oftheKav^ 
Ac.idemv,  flos|»ort,  finiends.  *m  the  eonrat 
of  tlie  w  inter,  to  publish  Tlie  Naval  Memoirt 
of  (In  .It  B.itan,  extracted  frO!n  the  best 
.Vuthorities;  with  oee.isioaal  Urmarks.  It 
is  intri)  b  <L  to  be  a  similar  volume  toThoti\p« 
son's  .Militaiy  Memoirs. 

An  J'.ngl.sh  ^fentleiium,  left  in  a  diplo* 
nritic  rapacity  by  ttm  n>minaDder  of  lUn 
forces  a*  Buenos  .\yrfs,  intemis  .fivinf  to 
the  public  a  historical  work,  ou  the  Hpa- 
ni'ih  Viccroy.dties  in  So«ith  .\mcrica.  To 
assist  him  in  this  undertaking,  he  has  had 
access  to  libraries  in  Buenos  Ayrvs,  coo- 
t.iining  documents  whirli  have  ncviXT  yui 
b-  en  ediisulted  hy  thov'o  who  have  hither¬ 
to  written  on  the  wnbieet ;  and  be  has  mek 
with  no  little  aM  from  some  lilx'ml  and 
rnliL'btened  clergymen,  in  poMcssion  of 
in.iiiiiscripts  from  the  difTereut  inissiun- 
aricN  employed  over  tb»;  continent. 

Dr.  Riehanl  Reeee,  author  fha  Po- 
mestir  Meil.i.al  Guide,  See.  will  shortly 
pnhlisli,  ill  one  volume  royal  octavo,  n 
Piactcal  l>iet  onary  of  .Med  cine,  exhi* 
h'fiiig  a  Comprehensive  Vii’W  of  the  late 
imiwirtunt  I>isco»  erics  relating  to  the 
following  .Subiocts,  so  far  as  they  regard 
the  Health  of  Man,  the  wtII  •  botiig  of 
S'wli'iy,  and  the  general  Cure  of  Mala- 
dles;  viz.  Anatomy,  Botany,  CasnalHc*, 
Chisnistry,  Cloathhig,  Dietetics,  Pharma- 
<*y,  PhysK’,  Physiology,  Snrgrrv,  MitlwiA*- 
ry,  Theiwpent'csi,  Ac.  the  whole  compri¬ 
sing  a  regular  View  of  the  prCkeat  improved 
State  of  Midienl  Science,  (diiestisl  of  all 
technical  oavevirities)  iMlaptC4l  equally  for 
the  information  of  dofneatic  lifi*,  and  tht 
rcgulatiop  of  the  oieduct  of  iodividoaU 
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•rrording  to  thtlr  various  rirciAo'tanrri 
•i.fl  ailMtions,  as  wrll  as  for  profo^siniial 
reff-rmrr. 

Mr.  ParWnson,  of  Hovton,  has  nrar!y 
frndy  for  pnbli4'aiion,  thr  ’(Oi'ond  vulimx* 

IlM  elsbomtc,  Mimtittr*  raliiaMr,  and  ‘iitt'* 
vrfti«fwof%«  <>n  iIh- Urgamt'  Romuim  ofa 
plDfimT  Worbi. 

A  iK-w  PubliratioQ  w  annoimcH  undrrthr 
Tdlf  of  c«ioipr«*lM‘ndint  Kssars, 

Trratnprt,  aott  Sv-autus,  arrancrd  alphabe  ti¬ 
cally  ;  afid  likrwtara  e»T>«*nil  nief'onary  of 
Avis,  ^icarm,  and  Words.  Ily  John  Ma- 
aoii  flood,  K*<f ,  f  dint  bus  tlrrgory,  A.  M. 
•f  thr  Royal  Military  Ara«l<nny,  M'ool- 
vb'h,  aisd  Mr,  Nrmton  R**<i'"orth  of  Cam- 
bvidgr,  nitb  the  askistanoi'  of  othrr  grutlr- 
■im  of  emiwnrr  in  thi*  rc«p*‘ctivr  Ib  fwrt- 
ments  ibe^y  widertiikr.’*  pjirt  I.  prior  t»*n 
abillinip'  and  six  poti^-r,  print e<l  by  Brnslry 
and  Davison  in  rarul  dvo,  and  illiutratrd 
arith  new  n  ips  many  of  tlirni  bt'autitully 


colour^'d,  arill  hr  piibl  sbrd  on  the  fir«t  diy 
of  March  next.  The  work  will  not 
ten  Toluines, consisting  each  of  three  monthly 
parts,  and  probably  m  ill  not  extend  to  mrte 
than  l  ight  or  nine. 

In  tl  rprrss  and  to  be  ptiblished  iv  a  foa 
days.  K  disi'onisr  on  the  Nature  and  Deat|La 
of  the  Holy  r.urharist,  commonly  called 
tlic  .^^erametd  of  the  I.ordV  flupper;  ii 
whii  h  the  manner  of  its  eehbiation,  th 
propar  meaiiiag  of  the  diffen'iit  Epithets 
given  to  it  in  the  Scriptures  and  by  tl  e 
primitive  Churrh,  its  Substitution  for  ths 
1‘assovcf,  the  abuM*s  eri*pt  into  the  rale, 
bration  of  it,  its  importance  to  the  cdifica* 
ti«m  of  the  church  of  Christ,,  and  to  the  an< 
tbiaitieity  of  Divine  Revelation,  arc  fully 
point«*d  «»ut.  With  an  Intriahirtion  in  ahieh 
till*  Question,  Dnt  QUr  h!eisrH  IjnrH  eat  the 
fhissover  in  the  last  year  or  kts  Ministry  *  is 
amply  eoiwidcicd.  By  .Adam  Clarke. 
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Ar.aicft.irar. 

Communieat|.ins  to  the  Board  nfAcrreiil- 
tore,  on  siihjrf  ts  relative  to  the  Husbandry 
aad  Internal  linpmveim  ut  of  the  ('ountry. 
Val.  V.  part  2.^4to  I  Os.  The  live  Toluines 
nay  he  had  coinplLtr,  price  41.  19ii.  in 
hoards. 

F.saaya  an  the  natnral  History  and.  Origin 
•f  feat  Motm:  the  partieulnr  qualities  of  the 
tnbiitanref  the  me.ins  of  improving  it  as  a 
•oil ;  the  methods  of  converting  it  into  m.i- 
nnre,  and  other  r^ononiiral  purp(»ars  to 
which  it  may  be  suh'M  nii  ut.  By  the  Kcv. 
Robert  Rennie,  Kilsyth,  Hvo. 

AaoMitrr  retE. 

A  Sities  of  Drsiensfor  Villas  and  Country 
llcMises:  ailapted  with  I’l'onomy  to  the  coni- 
(pfts  and  rl«'ganei«*s  of  modem  I.ifej  siith 
plans  and  rxplauatiofs  to  t-nrh.  To  which 
IS  prriixnl,  an  K‘S.iy  on  m<»4lem  arehiteetu- 
ral  Taste  hr  C.  .A.  Bushy,  .Arrhitec#.  En¬ 
graved  on  ‘24  platcji,  with  appn  priate  Scene¬ 
ry.  Royal  4to.  II.  3s. 

A  Collect  loo  of  IV^Ign*  ff«r  Modem  Eni- 
hellishnirnts,  suitable  to  Rarluurs,  Dining 
and  Drawinf*n»oms.  K<44lin,;.di>»rs,Chimn*  y  • 
pieeet,  Viranda*,  Fric/is,  Ac.  by  C.  A. 
Bushy,  A r chit iset,  engraved  on  2  V  plate*,  14 
of  which  are  Coloured^  ros  al  4to.  U.  i  Is.  ihI, 
• 

•  istiocrArnv. 

The  new  I.ondon  C-atalorue  of  Bonks , 
with  lh«ir  si7iii  and  pri‘'«.  Contaiuinj  the 


Books  which  have  been  published.  ;»Tid  such 
as  have  bivn  alterefi  in  size  and  priec,  s'me 
the  London  C.«talogue  of  Books  to  the  trd 
of  the  year  1 800.  8vo.  3s. 


BIOf.SAniV. 

The  exemplary  Life  and  Character  of 
James  Bonnell,  F.-q.  late  Arconiptaiit  Geae. 
nil  of  Ireland,  by  William  Hamilton,  A.  M. 
ArrlMloacon  of  Armagh,  a  new  edition, 12mo. 
4^.  od. 

Menroirs  of  tl»e  Life  of  Colonel  Hulrhinson 
writt*  n  by  his  Widow  Lucy,  daughli  r  of  5»if 
Allen  .Apsley,  luw  ixlition,  4lo.  H.  IN.  6d. 
royal  paper,  ?l.  l  ij*.  ImI. 

The  Life  of  <;corge  Wa.shington,  hrsl 
IVi'sident  of  the  Vniit  d  States,  by  I>.  Ram- 
fcsy,  9s. 

•«»TAXY. 

All  Introduction  to  Physiological  and  Syr- 
teinatical  Botnwy.  By  James  Fdaard 
Smith,  M.  D.  F,  R.  S.  Ac.  Pnaident  of 
the  Linnean  Society,  illustrated  by  13 
plates,  8to.  14s. 

coMMtaex. 

TTre  Radical  Cause  of  the  present  distr^-sa 
of  the  Wtst-India  Planters  pointed  out  j  and 
the  inetBeaey  of  the  measures  which  have 
hem  hitherto  propose*!  for  relieving  them 
denmnst rated ;  with  Reiiuirka  on  aeveral  puh- 
lieatious  nlativeto  the  value  of  the  West 
India  Trade,  by  W.  gpmee,  author  of 
Britain  lndep«Qdvnt  of  Ct.uuncrce,  8\u. 


r 

!  IJit  of  fForh  tw/Uly  puhlUheJ.  W 


rbl  T  A  I  ION. 

nWi  ;hts  ufi  liJucaticu  l»y  Maiia  BeUaJft. 

1  J(no.  5i. 

UUfOKY. 

An  Accuunt  of  the  Siox^?.  Boinbaniment 
aaJ  CapitulHtiun  of  Copcnha^'ii,  by  F.  K 
S»<naM*r«,  1 1. 

EiiincuU  of  ^ncr.il  Il’^tury,  ancient  and 
modern.  To  which  are  added  a  table  of 
Cbruiuio^y  and  a  comparative  View  of  an* 
rient  and  modem  Geography,  illustrated  by 
Maps  by  Alexander  I'laser  Tyticr,  Esq. 
•J  Voi.».  8 VO.  15s. 

The  IliNtory  of  France,  under  the  KinjrA 
of  the  Race  of  Valois,  from  the  ui«'emiou  of 
<*Marle9  V  in  136^  tt>  the  Death  of  Charles 
l\  in  I.S74  a  new  Edition,  Ry  Nathaniel 
Wdtiaui  Wraxall,  Em).  2  Vols. 'Svo.  16s. 

jL'Risnivutaci. 


MtDlCIItC. 

A  F/'ttir^on  the  Practice  of  .MidwHb^, 
occasioned  by,  and  ineliMliu;  uu  Aedouat  of 

a  late  unfortunate  with  some  obser'i<^ 

t  ons  niid  Ret  t-ct ions  on  the  subiccia,  by 
John  Roys,  Physician,  Man-Midwife  to  the 
Westminster  Gftieral  Dispetuary  ■odTfoeh- 
cr  nf  Midwifery  :o  London  Is.  6d. 

I'he  PhiKisophy  of  Medicine  t  beinr  Medi¬ 
cal  extracts  on  the  PrescrvatiiNi  of  Healtli 
and  the  core  of  Disean*a  ;  including  tho  Laire 
i»f  Animal  Economy  and  the  Dm^temea  o# 
Pneumatic  Medicine,  by  Kobc'rt  1  I  horoton, 
.M.  D.  5  volt.  8vo.  31*  boards  loujth  eoitioiw' 
MiLiraav  TAcrKs. 

The  Review  exercise  ami  evolutiona  of 
Squadron,  methodically  arranged  and  Ulus- 
truttNl  by  a  sc'ries  of  engravings  dcacriptivo' 
ol  the  relative  situation  the  cornmisfioiM^ 
htatf,  and  nou-eommissioned  UfReers,  Ac.* 
on  Parade  and  in  Manreuvre,  Piino.  6s. 


A  Co8i*etion  of  Precedents,  Orders,  Ac. 
in  Rsiikruptcy,  with  notes  of  decisions  on 
hy  Basil  Muiitagtie,  Esi].  '2  vols.  12mo.  lOs. 
6d. 

.V.»tifi».’ation«,  Ordius,  ind  Instructions, 
O'iatiiiK  to  prize  subjects  duiiiig  the  proeut 
War,  “Ji.  rid. 

A  shi>rt  view  of  Legal  Bibliography,  con- 
raining  some  critical  iibserval'ons  on  thn 
A'iTh'*rity  ot  the  Reporters  and  other  I.iw 
Writci  s ;  eutleerfd  from  the  best  authori¬ 
ties  hy  Richard  AV'halley  Urhlgeinau,  Esq. 
as  8\o. 

Reports  of  cases,  argued  and  dctenninctl 
in  flu*  lii^h  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  the  time 
of  the  Right  Honourable  .Sir  William  Seott 
by  (!.  Robinson,  1. 1-  D.  Vol.  VI.  part  1,6';. 

Prm'.  cilings  of  a  Court  Mailial  mi  11. 
Button,  private  in  the  Gosjaxt  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry,  corniuamleil  by  Major  T.  Whilcotnh, 
*>o  charges  of  Deacrlion,  Intoxication,  Ac. 
6d. 

Suninury  of  the  Duties  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  out  of  sessions,  with  preliminary  Ub- 
!«<rvatlon.t,  by  Henry  James  Pye,  Eiq.  P2ino. 

§S. 

MAIHRMATICS. 

Mathematical  Tables  ;  contt'ning  the  I.o- 
gnrtihms  of  numireri,  Ligarithnif  of  Sines, 

I  ailments  and  Sec.nnts,  and  a  Traverse 'I'ahle  ; 
to  which  are  priTixt'd  laignrithiui*  al.  Arith¬ 
metic  aud  Plaire  Trigonomctiy  ;  also  exam¬ 
ples  on  the  mensuration  of  heights  and  dU- 
Urrci  s,  fur  the  uu-  of  sehisds  and  an  appen¬ 
dix,  explaUiing  the  aiiplicathm  of  L>ga-' 
rithros  to  the  metisuration  of  hcigiits  hy  the 
Bjruiiiftor,  by  J.  iirwwiL  .Mathtuutician, 
•vo  -j,.  td. 


Mines  i.r.ANirs. 

OhMTvations  on  Stage-AVagfona,  Stage- 
Coaches,  Turnpike  Roads,  Toll-Ban^ 
Weighing  Machines,  Ac,  by  William  Deacon 
'is.  6d. 

•  A  Cabinet  of  Curiosities,  by  J.  Taylor, 

3s. 

Oxoniaiia,  or  Anecdotes,  Ilislorical,  Anti-^ 
quariun  and  I'iogniphical,  eotupilerl  chiclly 
from  original  Manuik'ripts,  in  the  Uodleian 
and  other  Libraries,  at  iKfi.id,  4  vuU.  Svu.. 
ll.  Is. 

The  Asiatic  Annual  Register  for  1805. 
Asiatic  Researches;  or,  Trans.aetirmt  of 
the  Society  institutisl  in  Renrul,  for  inqiilr* 
iiig  into  the  History  uud.AiitiquitU'x,  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Literature,  of  Asia,  printed 
vcihntiiii  from  the  (ialcutta  edition,  Vol.  8. 
Kvo.  l  '2s.  4to.  II.  I  Os.  bij.'inis. 

Tilt*  E:u!t  India  Ki-giktcr  ami  Directory  for, 
1908;  containing, the  Company’s  Establish¬ 
ments  at  home  and  ahroad  ;  with  the  Ca¬ 
sualties  that  occurri'd  in  the  last  Year.  An 
.Ai'i'ouiit  of  the  College  at  llerUbri*.  Various  ' 
Kuleg  and  RcgnUitious  rekpecUng  the  Com* 
pany*s  Service,  ami  much  other  itsiful  in¬ 
formation,  by  John  Mathison,  and  Alexah-i^ 
dcr  Way  Mania  of  the  Sveretarytt  OAioe^ 
East  India  House,  6<«.  6d. 

The  Remains  of  Henry  Kirkwhlbc,  of^ 
Ib  nry  Kirkwhitc,  of  Nuttiiighaai,  late  of 
John's  College  Cambridge)  urith  an  Aocount 
of  his  Life,  bv  Rubtrt  Souttwy,  with  an  Ele-^ 
gant  H»»ad  of  the  Author,  tud  other  PlatcA,  » 
VoU.  Svo.  14s. 

roETIlY. 

Exodus ;  an  Epic  Poem,  in  twelve 
D<>jk8,  by  C.  Uoyle,  M.  A.  Svo.  9s. 


Lht  f>f  JVorks  rcctutl^  pullhhud. 


•meoiftcv. 

f  n  varioa*  SttbiT*<Hk  «n«l  <VTa" 
tiun^,  tAr  tli«  !*•«;  of  Familx^  and  C'lMuitry 
by  the  JuUo  Naucc»  M. 

A.  Hvow  6». 

Tlic  Mubtifty  of  lht-  RiforiiK'd  Chrisitian 
Churchy  a  Senoon  Pna<*hort  ii.  I^iiiUth 
on  Uh:  fouith  of  CK‘to^)er,  1807  ; 
ki  the  ConaacrntitHi  of  tlie  Kc^..  John 

0>aAciorr,  U.  D.  l/>rd  TtiiUofi  of  Bri»toi,  ura) 
pubitflitjd  at  tlic  command  of  ilis  (trace  the* 
lami  Arctibitbop  of  ('antcrbtiiy,  by  John 
K«ib9rt«,  A.  M.  F.  R.  R.  Fcllua  of  Kton  Col* 
Vicar  uf  liurubaiii  in  Hut’kinqhuni- 
fluri',  ami  Cha|>l.iin  to  tlic  Flirl  of  Car!i.*!c, 
Is.  6d. 

Pitparatioii  for  (br'IbJv  Ordrr  of  TKm- 
cuiM  ^  or,  tbc  first  Qnotiion  |)ri>|ioM<(l  to 
OiatiwkttCK  fttr  iiic  lioIyOitlcr  of  IXr.icoos 
alucMkitcd:  A  cbarirc.  drlivcmi  pr('^*ionsly 
fu  an  Onlinatiun,  by  (tcorgc  Isaac  iluntnn;. 
iarJ,  I).  D.  r.  K.  b.  nish«  i)»  ol  C»’ou»vvrrr, 
and  Wartlcn  ut  \Viucbc>tcr  College,  bvo. 
Is.  C. 

Select  Ilvmns;  A  Snpi*’c>i’Cnt  to  I)r. 

Pvoins  nail  Ihinii',  )  riiniiiily  dc- 
f»  r  tl;C  l*sc  of  tin*  <  oni.n‘i:.it 44-11  a*J- 
tcinbliu^  in  the  iluvton  .\v^'.ultut>  ,  .V'.  bouud. 
mir,  V'k.  t'*d. 

A  SuppUiiiCiit  to  Dr.  1*>a!ink  and 

tT)tnn»,  i»cl«'<'tcd  from  various  Authuib,  by 
Wtltiam  Mason,  ?«.  UMnid. 

l*bt:  Wntcr*  of  H(.(Hc»«la  ;  a  S«*rnioii 
jnvachod  in  tin*  P.irisb  Church  4»f '^r.  Jubn 
-VUi,  ;4itc,  in  the  Jsic  oi  ‘i'hnct,  Au;:o»t  JO. 

fbc  Cfcintal  Bilhin^  Inri;nnry  .it 
M.irpitr,  bv  the  Ktv.  J.  INnniptrci*,  Ai.  A. 
Ir. 

‘^•c  Oirlftiin  Rcmi  inhrancer  :  or,  S'.-ort 
ftrCoctnnis  unthc  Kaith,  Hope  and  (Nnulucf 
of  a  real  Cbr.stian;  ihi.  GU.  line  6s. 

A  SeTin*«  pn  achetl  in  tin*  Parisli  ('huroh 
cf  Stroutl,  Oloneesti'ishiie,  August  23  ;  e«-n- 
tnining  soroe  Obsmaflotis  on  the  much  l.i- 


meiftetl  Death  of  I.ictitenaiii  J.  F.  IKlmoot 
late  of  tlic  8:ki  Kegiincnt  ot  Foot,  who  t»ll  « 
Victitn  to  the  banefnl  inlluence  of  Dud- 
f»»P.  by  the.  Her.  J.  Williuins,  Is. 

A  la  tter  to  (J.  Sharp,  r»  sjiccting  his  Re- 
inaiks  on  the  t«o  list  Petitions  in  the  I.ord’i 
Prayer,  fiom  a  Country  Clergyman,  Is. 

A  ('ofleetlon  of  Evidences  on  the  Disinity 
of  rair  I.or«i  .b&us  Chr.st,  by  the  Rcr.  A, 
Pri*st*>n,  2».  fV.1. 

IhinyaiiN  Pllgr'm’s  Progn  st  with  Notes, by 
the  R«*v.  .T.  Newton,  Dr.  Hawker  aiidotbert, 

I  ?nio.  3s,  Title  pmxT  -Vs.  M. 

.\  (.’harge  deli ’en  d  before  the  ResTrend 
the  Clcr*.:y  of  the  Arehd**aiv»nry  of  harum, 
on  the  4th  .Sth  6th  and  Tth  of  August,  1F07, 
.and  published  at  their  dcVire,  by  tho  Rrr, 
Cliarles  Daubeny  Arclideacou  of  Sarum, 
Is. 

.\  Sefmmi  Preached  at  the  Consecration 
of  the  Chapel  of  Salisbury,  Septembi*!  8, 
1K(»7.  by  Thomas  Dunham  VVbtakir, 
3s  6f|.  .  t 

'J'hc  Nature.  Evil,  and  Ctirc  of  SdtHh- 
ni>>;  a  S  imon  preached  \ty  the  •  Old 
.Me  f  nr,  Kidderminster,  Sept.  27,  by  S. 
Bradley,  Is. 

lUdii;ious  Courtship  ;  Or,  Historical  Dis- 
eoiiiNfson  the  Neees'ity  of  marrying  Reli- 
gioUN  Hushaiidsaixl  V.*ivi*soiily ;Ae.  n**w  edit. 
W.tb  four  elegant  PUlr^,  dt'sigfii'il  ami  en- 
g4.i>ed  by  llop«oo<i,  I>^ino.4s.  6d. 

10r»>0»AfllY. 

Ti»e  Poui.Tiide  and  P  **tures<|uc  S'enes  of 
I'li.laiid  am!  Wales  fn-iu  Drawings  by  P.  J. 
D.  l.«»uth<  rho'irr.  Esq,  w’th  Historical  and 
Ih'^evlj.tne  .\eeounls*>f  rhe  Pla^'T:.  of  which 
Vn  ws  are  g  ven,  folio,  '‘1.  i.v. 

.\  « !•  iicr.il,  Histiirieal,  «ud  Topographical 
liescrtpl'on  of  Caucasus,  trauslati  d  fiointhg 
Works  of  l)i.  Reioer;:*!  nod  Muishal  Bie- 
h'Tsti  n:,  t'vo  sols.  Rvo.  \\  itli  a  Map  oud 
tune  Plato,  Pi.ee  13s.  in  boa  ids. 


COPH  I.SIM  ».\nENTK. 

*  It  if  BCtvvsary  to  ap;ilogIre  to  ft<^u)eof  our  ri'.Mhrs,f*»r  the  4^jnissiori  of  two  articUs  in  the 
^rcfent  number  which  they  had  reavi  i  t->exp4i*t  nould  b<*  insi  rt««d  ;  the  resiew  of  ^e/uTcTr 
itpsfw  •/  having  bfeii  delayed  by  illm  w,  .and  that  t»f  .y/ghltn^u/t  's  Porlrniturt  of 

Miftkudum  baring  been  excUidrtl  by  a  lufe  and  ju.ldt  n  p.e..surc  temporary  mattir.  Both 
IMy  lie  rxpccti'4  tn  tbc  February  Numiicr. 

.  In  aofwer  to  nomerr  IS  cerrespoml''uts  whoac  communicationv  have  bcennecntly  foi- 
vardedtOBS,  trr  can  only  p  ramuc  them  the  most  pioinpt  attt  ntion  in  ourpc'v»Yr. 
i.  C  IL  o'JL^fobfbl  y  hear  from  us  or  the  tir>t  suttible  mvadoii. 


